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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  first  word  of  Volume  xi.  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  must  be  an 
Editorial  acknowledgment  of  the  services  to  History  and  to  the  study  of 
Antiquities  which  have  been  rendered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallen,  the 
Founder,  and,  till  now,  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine.  The  second  is  that 
although  Mr.  Hallen  has  devolved  the  Editorship  on  other  shoulders,  he 
has  been  kind  enough  to  hold  out  a  good  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  columns  of  the  Magazine.  The  Magazine  will  continue 
to  be  conducted  as  much  as  possible  on  the  old  lines.  And  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  continue  also  to  merit  in  the  future  the  position  it  has  won  in 
the  past.  J.  H.  Stevenson. 

NOTES. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ARGYLL,  HIS  SON  THE 
NINTH  EARL,  AND  THE  FIRST,  SECOND, 
AND  THIRD  DUKES. 

'  I  have  to  tell  you,  as  a  fact  of  personal  experience,'  wrote  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  David  Laing,  '  that  in  all  my  poor  historical  investigations  it 
has  been,  and  always  is,  one  of  the  most  primary  wants  to  procure  a 
bodily  likeness  of  the  personage  inquired  after ;  a  good  portrait,  if  such 
exists ;  failing  that,  even  an  indifferent  if  sincere  one.  In  short,  any 
representation,  made  by  a  faithful  creature,  of  that  face  and  figure,  which 
he  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  which  I  can  never  see  with  mine,  is  now  valuable 
to  me  .  .  .  All  men,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  Historians  (which 
every  mortal  is,  who  has  a  memory,  and  attachments,  and  possessions  in  the 
Past),  will  feel  something  of  the  same — every  human  creature  something.'1 
It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  more  than  mere  curiosity  or  private  interest  that 
these  '  bodily  likenesses '  should  be  carefully  identified  and  correctly  named. 

Before  glancing  at  the  portraits  of  the  great  historical  personages  who 
were  successively  heads  of  the  House  of  Argyll  from  the  memorable  year 
of  1638  till  after  the  '45,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  relationship  of  these 
personages  to  each  other. 

1  Letter,  3rd  May  1854,  regarding  a  '  Project  of  a  National  Exhibition  of  Scottish 
Portraits.' 
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Archibald,  Marquis  and  8th  Earl  of  Argyll,  b.  1598,  succeeded  his 
father,  the  7th  Karl,  1638;  created  Marquis,  1641  ;  was  leader  of  the 
Covenanting  party  in  Scotland,  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  head 
of  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  1650-1  ;  was  executed  for  high  treason,  1661.  He 
married  his  cousin,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Morton.  Their 
eldest  son  became  the  9th  Earl  of  Argyll.  A  daughter  married  the 
1st  Marquis  of  Lothian,  her  cousin. 

Archibald,  9th  Earl,  b.  1630  (?),  was  not  restored  to  the  Marquisate,  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  treason  in  1 681,  for  refusing  to  take  the  Test  without 
reservations;  escaped  to  Holland;  invaded  Scotland  in  1685;  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  without  further  trial.  His  first  wife,  1650,  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  James,  4th  Earl  of  Moray.  Their  eldest  son  became  the 
1st  Duke.    One  of  their  daughters  married  the  2nd  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

Archibald,  1st  Duke,  10th  Earl,  b.  1652.  Fled  to  Holland  in  1685  ; 
returned  in  1688  with  William  of  Orange ;  was  created  Duke,  1701; 
d.  1703;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Countess,  in  her  own 
right,  of  Dysart.    Their  sons  became  the  2nd  and  3rd  Dukes. 

John,  2nd  Duke,  b.  10th  October  1678;  succeeded,  1703;  K.T.,  1703- 
17 10;  K.G.,  1 7 10;  created  Earl  of  Greenwich,  1705;  Duke  of  Greenwich, 
1 7 19;  served  under  Marlborough;  Ambassador  and  Generalissimo  in 
Spain ;  a  Field  Marshal  of  Great  Britain ;  commanded  the  Forces  of  the 
Government  in  Scotland  in  the  17 15  ;  celebrated  by  Pope  as 

'  The  State's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  Senate  and  the  field.' 

To  the  readers  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  he  is  known  as  '  Jeanie  Deans's ' 
Duke.  He  died  in  1743,  without  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.    His  eldest  daughter  married  Francis,  Earl  of  Dalkeith. 

Archibald,  3rd  Duke;  appointed  in  17 10  Lord  Justice-General  of 
Scotland;  created,  during  his  elder  brother's  lifetime,  in  1706,  Earl  of 
Isla,  under  which  title  he  is  best  known  in  history. 

At  Inveraray  there  are  portraits  of  all  of  them.  There  are  portraits 
of  several  of  them  at  Dalkeith  House  and  Newbattle.  In  Edinburgh 
there  are  two  portraits— one  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  one,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Graves,  on  loan  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Both  of 
them  are  titled  '  John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich.'  Other  portraits 
of  the  personages  in  question  are  scattered  in  different  places,  and  there 
are  well-known  engravings  of  more  than  one  of  them. 

The  lineaments  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  are  tolerably  well  ascertained 
from  the  agreement  of  almost  all  the  portraits  which  are  said  to  represent 
him.  Fig.  1  is  from  the  full-length  portrait  at  Dalkeith.)  Oval  face,  three- 
quarter  left ;  high  forehead,  long  aquiline  nose,  slightly  arched  eyebrows, 
dark  eyes,  with  a  slight  inward  squint;  light-brown  hair,  worn  long; 
moustache  on  lip  and  tuft  on  chin.  He  is  dressed  in  black,  with  a  flowing 
white  lace-edged  collar,  and  holds  a  firelock  of  some  sort  in  his  right  hand. 
A  portrait  of  him  (Fig.  2),  'formerly  at  Inveraray'  (J.  M.  Gray),  and 
believed  to  have  been  done  by  Jamesone,  is  engraved  in  Lodge  (vii.  13). 
The  features  here  are  thinner  and  the  expression  more  alert.  But  the 
characteristics  of  the  features  are  otherwise  similar,  so  far  as  the  high  fore- 
head, the  arched  eyebrows,  the  inward  eyes,  the  aquiline  nose,  etc.,  are 
concerned.  The  plain  white  collar  he  wears  spreads  over  his  shoulders. 
The  Inveraray  portrait,  Fig.  3,  which  was  engraved— not  a  very  faithful 


Fig.  2 
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engraving-— -by  Lodge  (ix.  8)  as  the  9th  Earl,  but  was  exhibited  by  the 
Duke  in  the  National  Portraits  Exhibition  of  1868,  London  (No.  711),  as 
the  Marquis,  is  almost  identical  with  the  portrait  at  Newbattle,  Fig.  4, 
which  is  also  considered  to  represent  the  Marquis.  The  latter  portrait 
was  exhibited  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  in  the  National  Portraits 
Exhibition  of  1884,  Edinburgh  (No.  76).  The  lofty  forehead,  the 
aquiline  nose,  the  dark  (brown)  eyes,  and  long  brown  (though  dark)  hair, 
and  above  all  the  inward  cast  in  the  eyes  correspond  with  the  former 
portraits.  The  face  now  is  clean-shaven,  however.  He  is  clothed  in  black, 
with  a  plain  white  collar  reaching  half  way  to  the  shoulder,  the  ties  of  which 


Fig.  3 


end  in  short  tassels  close  under  the  collar.  He  wears  a  black  cap.  Bullock, 
in  his  Life  of  James  one,  p.  155,  considers  that  the  Newbattle  portrait  (Fig.  4) 
'bears  every  token  of  being  Jamesone's  work.'  Jamesone  died  in  1644, 
at  which  time  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  was  not  more  than  forty-six  years  of  age, 
but  was  probably  prematurely  old.  The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  in  his  '  Art 
Treasures  at  Newbattle,'  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Scottish 
Leader  newspaper,  and  was  afterwards  privately  printed,  1885,  considers 
the  face  reproduced  here  in  Fig.  4  is  unlike  that  of  Fig.  2,  'but  shows 
substantial  resemblance  to  the  small  and  much  injured,  but  apparently 
genuine  and  authentic  panel  portrait  belonging  to  Dr.  [Sir]  William 
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Fraser,  which  was  reproduced  in  Napier's  Life  of  Montrose.1  This  portrait, 
to  judge  by  the  engraving  in  Napier's  work,  has  the  heavy  features  and 
squint  even  more  pronounced  than  they  are  in  the  others,  the  dress  and 
cap  are  the  same,  one  of  the  tassels  of  the  collar,  however,  hangs  at  the  end 
of  a  longish  string.  There  is  another  portrait  at  Newbattle,  which  is 
believed  there  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Gray  as  '  figure  to  waist,  clad  in  black,  white  slashed  doublet,  with 
white  baldrick  over  the  shoulder,  long  fair  hair,  shaven  cheeks,  small 


Fig.  4 


features,  thin  lips,  and  in  a  very  marked  degree  .  .  .  oblique  cast  of  the 
little  eyes.'  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  like  Fig.  3,  this  portrait  was 
once  held  to  represent  the  Marquis's  son,  the  9th  Earl.  These  portraits 
assist  perhaps  to  interpret  the  title  borne  by  the  Marquis — Gillespie 
Grumach.    They  portray  him  melancholy  rather  than  morose. 

The  9th  Earl's  features,  however,  were  of  another  cast.  There  is  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  him,  in  the  shape  of  an  engraving  by  David 
Loggan,  Fig.  5,  which  is  inscribed  by  the  engraver  '  Ad  vivtim.'  The 


Fig.  6 
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illustration  is  taken  from  the  copy  (No.  44  of  the  Engravings  Catalogue) 
exhibited  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh.  The  features  of 
this  portrait  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the  group  of  portraits  which 
have  just  been  considered.  The  eyes  no  longer  oblique ;  nose  straight, 
projecting  and  blunt  at  point;  mouth  large  and  straighter.  An  Inveraray 
portrait,  Fig.  6,  titled  the  9th  Earl,  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Loggan  engraving.  Consequently  the  Dalkeith  portrait  (No.  454  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1884),  Fig.  7,  which  is  almost  identical  with  Fig.  6,  may 
be  considered  to  represent  the  9th  Earl.     It  is  at  present  titled  the 


Fig.  7 

Marquis.  It  has  long  dark  brown  hair  or  wig,  and  dark  brownish  eyes, 
and  is  clad  in  armour. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  SAXON  LINEAGE  OF  THE  MACFARLANES— THE 
PEDIGREE  OF  WALTER  MACFARLANE  OF  THAT 
ILK,  ANTIQUARY  AND  GENEALOGIST. 

i.1  Egfrith  or  Egfride,  a  Saxon  noble,  recorded  in  Domesday-book  as 
holding  land  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Ho  had 
a  son, 

1  These  figures  enumerate  the  generations  contained  in  the  pedigree. 
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2.  Arkyll,  designed  as  Arkyll  the  son  of  Egfrith,  or  Arkyle  the 
Chevalier,  who  succeeded  to  his  father  about  1064.  He  resisted  William 
the  Conqueror  (1066),  but  his  submission  as  a  baron  is  recorded  in  1067. 
He  again  rebelled,  and  fled  into  Scotland  in  1068,  where  Malcolm  HI. 
gave  him  large  possessions.  He  had  two  sons— the  elder,  Gospatrick  or 
Cospatrick,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  took  the  English  possessions 
— the  younger, 

3.  Arkyll,  succeeded  to  the  Scotch  possessions.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Gospatrick  appears  in  Domesday-book  (compiled  1080-1086)  as  a  tenant 
in  capite  in  Yorkshire.    Arkyll  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

4.  Alwyn  (1st  Earl  of  Lennox),  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David  1.  and 
Malcolm  iv.,  and  was,  by  the  latter,  created  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

5.  Alwyn,  2nd  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  two  sons,  Malduin  and  Gil- 
christ, I   

1  1 

6.  Malduin,  3rd  Earl  of  Lennox 


elder  son  of  Alwyn,  granted  numerous 
charters  of  lands  in  the  Lennox,  from 
1225  to  1248.    His  eldest  son, 

7.  Malcolm,  who  corroborated 
several  of  his  father's  charters,  pre- 
deceased him,  so  that  Malduin  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldom  by  his  grandson, 

8.  Malcolm,  4th  Earl,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  in.  and  died 
circa  1292,  being  succeeded  by 

9.  Malcolm,  5th  Earl,  who  fought 
and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Halidon 
Hill,  1333,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

10.  Donald,  6th  Earl,  who  died 
1373,  and  left  one  daughter  and 
heiress, 


6.  Gilchrist,  younger  son  of 
Alwyn,  obtained  a  charter  from 
Malduin,  his  brother,  of  the  lands 
of  Arrochar,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

7.  Duncan,  who  married  his 
cousin  Matilda,  daughter  of  Mal- 
duin, and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

8.  Maldwin,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son, 

9.  Pharlane,  who  resigned  Ar- 
rochar in  favour  of  his  son,  in 
1354- 


11.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox, 
who  married  Walter  of  Faslane,  and 
through  whom  descended  the  earldom. 


10.  Malcolm,  who  got  a  charter 
of  Arrochar  from  Donald,  6th 
Earl  of  Lennox,  on  his  father's 
resignation.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

11.  Duncan,  1st  Macfarlane  of 
Macfarlane,  married  Christian 
Campbell,  daughter  of  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lochow,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

12.  John,  2nd  laird,  who  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Mure 
of  Rowallan,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

13.  Duncan,  3rd  laird,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter.  He 
had  another  son,  John,  from  whom  descended  the  Macfarlanes  of  Ken- 
more,  etc. 

14.  Walter,  4th  laird,  married  a  daughter  of  James,  2nd  Lord  Living- 
ston, by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Andrew,  his  heir,  and  Dugald,  ancestor 
of  the  Macfarlanes  of  Fumart  and  of  Gorton. 

15.  Andrew,  5th  laird,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Stewart,  Lord 
Darnley  and  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir, 
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1 6.  Sir  John,  6th  laird,  who  married  thrice  :  ist,  a  daughter  of  James, 
2nd  Lord  Hamilton  ;  2nd,  a  daughter  of  Herbert,  Lord  Herries  ;  and  3rd, 
Lady  Helen  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Athol.  By  his  first  marriage 
he  had  Andrew,  his  heir,  and  Robert  of  Inversnaid  ;  by  his  second  he  had 
Walter  of  Ardleish,  from  whom  descend  the  Macfarlanes  of  Gartartan  and 
of  Ballagan  ;  and  by  his  third  marriage  he  had  John,  killed  at  Flodden, 
and  a  daughter  Grizel. 

17.  Andrew,  7th  laird,  married  Margaret  Cunningham,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Duncan,  his  heir,  and 
George  of  Markinch,  from  whom  descend  the  Macfarlanes  of  Kirkton  or 
Ballencleroch. 

18.  Duncan,  8th  laird,  married,  ist,  Isobel  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Andrew,  Lord  Ochiltree — no  issue;  2nd,  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  by  whom  he  had, 

19.  Andrew,  9th  laird,  who  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Maxwell  of  Newark,  by  whom  he  had, 

20.  John,  10th  laird,  who  married  four  times  :  ist,  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Buchanan1  of  that  Ilk;  2nd,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell ;  3rd,  Elizabeth  Campbell  of  Argyll ;  4th, 
Margaret  Murray  of  Strowan.  By  his  ist  and  4th  wives  he  had  no 
children.  By  his  2nd  marriage  he  had  Walter,  his  heir,  and  by  his  3rd  he 
had  four  sons— Duncan,  Andrew,  John,  and  George. 

21.  Walter,  nth  laird,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Semple 
of  Beltrees,  and  by  her  had  two  sons — John  and  Andrew,  both  of  whom 
succeeded. 

(22).  John,  1 2th  laird,  married  twice:  ist,  Grizel,  daughter  of  Colin 
Lamont  of  Lamont,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters — Jean,  who  married 
John  Buchanan  of  Lennie ;  Giles,  who  married  Alexander  M'Millan  of 
Dunmore ;  and  Grizel,  who  married  Archibald  Buchanan  of  Torie  :  2nd, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Duntroun,  by  whom  also  he  had  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  according  to  Crawford  were  married,  but  I  can 
only  find  that  Isobel  the  youngest  married  John  Buchanan  of  Ballat  Easter. 
John,  1 2th  laird,  having  no  male  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

22.  Andrew,  13th  laird,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Buchanan  of  Ross,  and  Drumikill,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  heir, 

23.  John,  14th  laird,  who  married  thrice  :  ist,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Wallace  of  Woolmet— no  issue  survived  childhood;  2nd,  Helen, 
daughter  of  Robert,  Viscount  Arbuthnott,  by  whom  he  had  three  children 
—Walter,  his  heir,  William,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  Walter,  and 
Alexander  who  d.  s.  p. ;  3rd,  Jean,  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Strachur,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom,  except  Duncan,  died  or  were  killed 
in  battle  unmarried.  Duncan,  who  went  abroad  and  settled,  leaves  issue 
there. 

(24.)  Walter,  15th  laird,  was  the  great  antiquary.  He  never  married, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

24.  William,  16th  laird,  who  married  Christian,  daughter  of  James 
Dewar  of  Vogrie,  and  by  her  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters— John, 
his  heir,  Walter,  Robert,  Janet,  Helen,  and  Rachel,  all  of  whom,  except 
John,  died  without  issue.  Janet,  or  Miss  Jess,  survived  the  rest  and  died 
in  Edinburgh  182 1. 

iThis  was'the  2nd  George  of  Buchanan,  who  married  -.\  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Menteith. 
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25.  John,  1 7th  laird,  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  James  Walkinshaw 
of  Walkinshaw,  and  by  her  had  one  daughter, 

26.  Margaret  Elizabeth,  who  died  unmarried  in  1846;  and  with  her 
terminated  the  direct  lineal  succession  of  the  Macfarlanes  of  Macfarlane. 

The  Arms  of  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane. 

Argent,  a  saltire,  engrailed,  cantoned  with  four  roses,  gules. 

Supporters — Two  Highland  warriors  in  Highland  garb,  armed  with 
broadswords  and  bows,  proper. 

Crest — A  demii  savage  holding  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  his  dexter  hand, 
and  pointing  with  his  sinister  to  an  imperial  crown  or. 

Mottoes — 'This  I'll  defend,'  and,  on  a  compartment,  the  word 
'  Lochsloy,'  which  is  the  Slogan  of  the  Clan.  James  Grahame. 

OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

The  pieces  of  bank  paper  which  our  Scottish  ancestors,  sometimes 
wisely,  sometimes  foolishly,  took  in  exchange  for  their  siller,  have  many 
lines  of  interest  on  them — their  connection  with  the  Scottish  system  of 
banking  from  its  first  beginnings,  their  money  denominations,  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  couched,  the  growth  of  art  in  the  execution  of  them,  the 
signatures  of  the  financiers  which  they  bear.  They  figure,  most  of  them, 
as  the  emblems  of  industry  and  success,  some  of  them  as  the  memorials  of 
recklessness,  disaster,  and  misery.  But  in  any  case  they  represented 
what  were  valuable  portions  of  a  limited  capital  with  which  a  people, 
courageous  on  the  whole  and  wary,  laid  the  foundations  of  national 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

In  the  two  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  Scottish 
banking  house  opened  its  doors,  Scotland  has  seen  at  least  ninety-six  dis- 
tinct banking  establishments  arise,  has  seen  forty-six  of  them  fail  or  join 
banks  which  afterwards  failed,  thirteen  more  pass  out  of  existence  from  un- 
explained or  unexplored  reasons,  probably  insolvency  for  the  most  part, 
six  retire  voluntarily,1  and  twenty-one  amalgamate  directly  or  indirectly 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  remaining  ten  banks  which  are  still  in  existence. 

The  Darien  Company's  Notes. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1695,  the  Scots  Parliament  passed  an  Act  (1695 
c.  8),  incorporating  '  The  Company  of  Scotland  Trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies.'  This  was  the  Company  which  was  to  be  known,  from  it  greatest 
and  most  disastrous  enterprise,  as  'The  Darien  Company.'  But  while  its 
directors  were  fitting  out  their  ships  for  their  colony  at  Darien,  they 
were  organising  a  banking  establishment  at  home.  Among  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  Company  which  now  repose  in  the  strong  room  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  are  two  thin  calf-bound  untitled  folios  containing 
many  printed  forms  intended  to  have  been  converted  by  signature,  etc., 
into  '  Bank  Notes,'  containing  also  the  counterfoils  of  those  which  were 
completed  and  issued.  Hill  Burton  relates  that  when  he  was  preparing 
his  'Darien  Papers'  (Bannatyne  Club,  1848),  the  identical  copper  plate 
used  in  printing  these  blank  forms  fell  out  of  one  of  the  books.    It  is 

1  See  History  of  Banking  in  Scotland,  by  A.  W.  Kerr,  1884  ;  The  One  Pound  Note, 
by  W.  Graham,  1886. 
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probable  that  it  was  after  this  discovery  of  the  plate  that  a  number  of 
impressions  on  thin  bluish  modern  paper,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
various  persons,  were  taken  from  it.  The  plate,  returned  no  doubt  to  some 
safe  corner  of  the  Library,  measures,  by  its  impression,  approximately 
\i\  inches  by  8  inches  or  thereabout.  Across  it  are  engraved 
side  by  side  three  identical  forms  with  counterfoils.  The  forms,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  page  of  one  of  the  volumes  which  is  here  represented  on  a 
reduced  scale,  has  blanks  left  for  the  date  of  issue,  the  money  amount, 
the  first  payee's  name,  and  the  Company's  signature.  These  forms  have 
an  additional  interest  attaching  to  them.  The  character  in  which  they 
are  written  is  so  close  a  copy  of  the  handwriting  of  William  Paterson,  the 
projector  of  the  Company,  that  we  may  assume  that  the  original  model 
given  to  the  engraver  came  from  Paterson's  own  pen.  The  manuscript 
also  in  the  blank  spaces  is  very  like  Paterson's.  The  paper  on  which  the 
forms  were  printed  is  ordinary  stout  paper  such  as  was  used  by  the  Com- 
pany for  their  business  books,  and  bears  a  not  uncommon  variety  of  the 
post-horn  and  crown  watermark. 

The  present  state  of  the  volumes,  into  which  these  forms  were 
bound,  may  be  more  fully  described.  In  one  volume  the  first  100  forms 
have  been  filled  up  as  five-pound  notes,  as  the  writing  on  their  counterfoils 
testifies.  All  of  them  were  issued  save  the  last,  which  was  only  partially 
completed,  and  lies  loose  in  the  book.  The  notes  have  been  separated 
from  their  counterfoils  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife.  The  division  has  been 
made  in  the  form  of  a  wavy  line.  The  scroll-work  through  which  the  line 
runs,  is  composed  of  the  words  Indian  Company  in  more  or  less  mono- 
gram form.  The  second  100  were  set  apart  for  ten-pound  notes.  Of 
these  only  the  first  32  and  the  last  note,  No.  100,  were  even  partially  filled 
up,  and  only  the  first  31  were  issued.  Then  follow  100  forms  set  apart 
for  the  twenty-pound  notes.  In  the  other  volume  100  are  devoted  to 
notes  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  fifty-pound  notes  follow.  In  no 
case  were  the  forms  set  apart  for  notes  in  any  of  the  five  denominations 
exhausted.  And  the  entries  in  the  Cash  Ledger  show  that  the  notes  taken 
from  these  books  were  the  earliest  and  only  issue.  By  this  Ledger  the 
issues  of  the  Company  stood  thus  : — - 


In  all  cases,  judging  by  the  counterfoils  and  the  partially  completed 
notes  still  in  the  books,  the  date,  '  25  June  1696,'  and  the  payee's  name, 
'  Mr.  James  Dunlop,'  are  the  same.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  form 
runs  in  the  first  person  singular.  It  is  dated  Edinburgh,  but  such  words 
as  '  at  our  office  here '  do  not  occur.  The  '  option '  clause,  to  be 
afterwards  met  with,  was  not  yet  invented.  The  money  is  in  pounds 
sterling,  and  there  is  no  place  for  an  alternative  computation  in  Scots 
money,  as  there  is  in  several  of  the  small  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  other  Scots  banks.  And  as  the  Cash  Ledger  reveals,  there 
were  no  notes  below  five  pounds.  But  the  Darien  Company  of  bitter 
memory  did  not  retrieve  in  banking  what  it  lost  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
Under  an  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
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it  was  finally  dissolved,  the  Government  engaging  to  repay  its  capital  out 
of  the  Equivalent  Fund.  If  any  completed  notes  of  the  Company  survive, 
which  is  unlikely,  they  may  be  in  the  Government  Archives,  remitted 
thither  by  the  Equivalent  Fund  Commissioners  after  the  issue  of  their 
Certificates  in  1709. 

Earlier  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Though  the  Darien  Company  was  probably  the  earliest  joint  stock 
bank  in  Scotland,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  the  first  Company  incor- 
porated for  the  express  purpose  of  banking.  On  17th  July  1696,  somewhat 
quietly — '  surreptitiously,'  said  the  Darien  projector — it  had  been  incor- 
porated with  a  twenty-one  years'  monopoly  of  banking  in  Scotland.  On 
the  same  day  that  the  Scots  Parliament  passed  the  Act  founding  the 
Bank,  it  passed  another  'allowing  the  Administrators  of  the  Common 
Good  of  Burrowes  to  Adventure  their  Stocks '  in  the  Darien  Company. 
In  January  1696,  the  Bank  opened  its  doors  and  began  to  issue  notes. 
These  were  for  the  same  amounts  as  the  notes  already  mentioned  which 
the  older  company  issued  a  few  months  after,  and  which  comprised  no 
note  for  a  smaller  amount  than 

The  One-Pound  Note,  now  the  popular  emblem  of  the  Scots  banking 
system,  was  thus  by  no  means  contemporary  in  its  beginning  with  Scots 
banking.  There  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  time  of  it  appearance.  It  is 
stated  most  circumstantially,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Establishment,  Progress,  etc.,  of  the  Bank  (Edinr.  1727), 
that  the  note  was  issued  in  1699,  and  at  once  became  of  great  con- 
venience both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  the  country.  But  Mr.  Kinnear,  one 
of  the  Bank  Directors,  says  in  his  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1826,  that  the  one-pound  note  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
1704.  Previous  to  that  date,  he  says,  several  proposals  for  the  issue  of 
'tickets'  [bank-notes],  stamped  brass  coins,  and  wooden  tallies,  for 
amounts  below  ^5,  had  been  proposed,  but  had  been  rejected.  The 
author  of  the  History  of  the  One- Pound  Note  is  inclined  to  credit  the 
account  given  by  the  writer  of  1727.  He  suggests  that  the  first  note  for 
twelve  pounds  Scots  maybe  said  to  have  been  issued  in  1704,  without 
invalidating  the  statement  that  a  20s.  note  in  sterling  money  was  issued 
in  1699.  No  such  argument,  however,  can  be  founded  on  the  phraseology 
of  the  writers  of  those  times,  to  the  effect  of  proving  that  when  they 
talked  of  a  £1  or  20s.  note,  the  note  itself  was  really  marked  anything 
else  but  '  twelve  pounds  Scots.'  In  a  very  few  years  after  the  Bank  began 
to  issue  notes,  it  discovered  that  they  were  liable  to  be  tampered  with. 
The  five-pound  note  was  found  capable  of  being  made  to  read  fifty  pounds. 
The  forger,  a  man  Macghie,  fled  the  country,  and  the  Bank  engraved  a 
new  set  of  plates  calculated  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  fraud.  But 
in  1 7 10  the  new  one  pound,  or,  let  us  say,  the  twelve  pounds  Scots  note, 
was  copied  by  a  teacher — a  cripple  weaver,  by  another  account — at 
Hamilton.  This  was  a  kind  of  forgery  more  difficult  to  guard  against  than 
the  former  kind. 

If  a  specimen  survives  of  any  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  an  issue 
earlier  than  17 16,  it  must  be  very  rare,  if  not  unique.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  the  first  one-pound  notes,  the  pound  notes  of  1704,  which 
were  scarcely  issued  when  they  were  returned  in  the  panic  of  that  year 
which  caused  the  Bank  to  stop  payment  for  a  time,  and  to  allow  interest  on 
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its  notes  from  the  date  of  its  stoppage  ;  or  the  notes  used  against — if  really 
against  -the  Hank  in  the  mysterious  run  of  j  7  1 5,  while  the  Bank  was 
being  accused  of  favouring  the  Rebellion.  The  earliest  Bank  of  Scotland 
note  available  for  representation  is  the  'Twelve  pounds  Scots'  note  of 
1  6th  April  1716.  And  this  representation  is  got  only  at  second-hand.  It 
is  taken  from  a  contemporary  forgery  which  is  the  only  presentment  of 
the  note  now  in  the  possession  even  of  the  Bank  itself.  Less  apology, 
however,  need  be  made  for  taking  a  contemporary  forger's  version  for  the 
general  appearance  of  a  bank  note,  than  for  taking  that  of  an  ordinary 
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copyist,  however  artistic  and  conscientious,  who  does  not  mean  to  deceive. 
In  this  1 7 16  note,  which  was  doubtless  to  circulate  more  freely  than 
the  larger  notes  among  the  common  people,  there  is  no  reference  to 
sterling  money,  save  in  the  selection  of  the  number  of  Scots  pounds, 
which  was  equal  to  the  unit  in  pounds  sterling.  This  seems  to  have 
been  held  to  be  sufficient  compliance  with  Article  XVI.  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  which  enacted  that  the  coin  should  be  '  of  the  same  standard 
and  value  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  now  in  England.'  The 
notes  of  1 7 16,  and  presumably  the  notes  of  the  earlier  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  appear  to  have  been  bound,  like  the  Darien  notes, 
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in  book  form,  each  note  being  separated  by  a  knife  or  scissors,  from  its 
counterfoil,  through  a  piece  of  scroll-work  or  cypher.  This  cypher  consists 
of  three  words  in  separate  monograms,  and  reads  Scots — Edinburgh — Bank. 
The  word  Edinburgh — perhaps  it  is  Edenburgh — is  impressed  without  ink, 
but,  in  this  case,  whether  it  is  intended  for  a  water-mark,  or  merely  a  new 
way  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  printing  from  an  old  plate,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  a  study  of  a  forged  copy  of  the  note.    There  is  nothing  like  a 


watermark  anywhere  else  in  the  copy  before  us.  Part  of  the  circular  out- 
line of  the  Bank  seal  is  visible.  In  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  note  the 
spelling  Edenburgh  is  adopted.  The  date  and  amount  of  the  note  are 
printed,  an  advance  beyond  the  Darien  form  which  the  Bank  made  at  pro- 
bably a  very  early  stage  of  its  career.  We  may  assume  that  it  was  this 
note  which  was  made  the  subject  of  the  forgery  of  January  1  723. 

On  June  24th,  1723,  the  Bank  issued  a  new  twelve  pound  Scots  note. 
It  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  former  note,  in  so  far  that  it  provided 
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more  difficulties  for  the  forger  to  surmount,  both  in  labour  and  skill.  In 
addition  to  the  Roman  characters,  Italics,  and  Script  of  the  note  of  1716, 
it  has  one  or  two  words  in  old  English,  and  a  word  in  charter  hand.  The 
lines  arc  liner,  and  there  are  some  ornamental  flourishes.  The  monograms, 
Scots^  and  Bank  are  on  a  groundwork  of  parallel  lines.  The  word  Edin- 
burgh is  now  in  ink.  A  water-mark,  consisting  of  the  words  Bank  of 
Scotland  in  Roman  capitals,  runs  along  between  the  Accomptant's  and 
Treasurer's  signatures.    The  specimen  of  this  note  from  which  the  illustra- 


tion is  taken  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
and  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  W.  Graham  to  be  genuine.  If  we  may  judge  by 
the  practice  of  later  times,  there  were  two  plates  engraved  for  this  issue. 
There  were  also  two  forgeries.  Their  difference  is  most  readily  detected 
in  the  parallel  lines  under  the  monograms.  But  whether  these  differences 
were  intentional  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  forgery  of  this  note  was 
extensive.  The  Bank  still  possesses  thirty-four  examples  of  it,  all  bearing 
the  evidence  of  their  having  been  in  circulation.  The  imitation  of  the 
water-mark  has  been  produced  by  pressure  after  the  paper  was  made. 
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These  spurious  notes  are  in  all  likelihood  part  of  the  forgery  of  the 
'twenty-shilling  notes'  perpetrated  in  Edinburgh  by  a  man  Currie  in 
November  1726,  one  result  of  which  was  that  the  Bank  resolved  to  call 
in  its  notes  and  substitute  a  new  issue,  which  should  have  '  special  cheques 
against  forgery.'  The  Bank  of  Scotland's  notes  of  1723  were  also,  as  it 
happened,  among  the  principal  weapons  used  against  it  in  the  great 
Bank  War  of  1727-9.  The  Royal  Bank  had  just  received  its  charter  and 
begun  business.  Each  of  the  banks  now  considered  the  existence  of  the 
other  to  be  a  menace  to  its  prosperity.  The  Royal  Bank  was  in  a 
superior  position  for  attack ;  it  first  bought  up  all  the  old  Bank's  notes  it 
could  lay  its  hands  on,  and  then  instituted  a  run  which  compelled  its 
rival,  on  27th  March  1728,  to  suspend  payment  for  a  time.  There  seems 
to  have  been  thus  the  less  difficulty  in  calling  in  the  forgeable  notes  of 
1723;  and  the  thirty-four  spurious  notes  of  that  year,  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bank,  are  possibly  relics  also  of  the  run  of  1728. 
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There  are  quaint  incidents  in  the  history  of  this  war.  Though  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  had  stopped  in  March  1728,  and  did  not  re-open  its 
doors  till  June  at  earliest,  still  it  dated  a  new  issue  of  notes  the  '  Seven- 
tenth  day  of  April  1728.'  If  the  twelve  pounds  Scots  note  of  this  date  is 
a  specimen  of  the  issue  contemplated  after  the  detection  of  the  forgery  of 
November  1726,  the  'cheques  against  forgery'  are  neither  very  apparent, 
nor  were  they  very  successful.  There  are  doubtless  some  letters  with 
flourishes  interlacing  with  the  loops  of  other  letters.  But  the  addition 
most  laborious  of  imitation  is  the  new  embossed  seal  with  the  Bank's 
arms  which  is  impressed  on  the  note.  The  note  from  which  the  illustra- 
tion is  taken  is  understood  at  the  Bank  to  have  been  pronounced  B 
forgery.    The  seal  appears  the  most  genuine  part  of  it. 

The  1728  note  was  succeeded  by  the  note  of  4th  February  1  731,  the 
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last  of  the  twelve  pounds  Scots  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 
This  note,  though  much  superior  to  its  predecessors,  had  a  short  life 
from  another  cause  than  forgery.  The  Royal  Bank  having  reverted  again 
to  its  policy  of  harassing  the  old  Bank  by  presenting  large  numbers  of  its 


notes  for  immediate  payment,  that  Bank,  in  defence,  devised  a  new  form  of 
note,  in  which  it  reserved  to  itself  an  option  to  pay  on  demand  or  to  pay, 
with  2  J  per  cent,  of  interest,  six  months  after  demand.  This  was  the  origin 
and  beginning  of  the  option  clause  in  the  Scots  bank-notes.  Whatever 
its  general  effect  on  Scots  banking  may  have  been,  the  clause  put  it  out  of 


the  power  of  an  individual  bank  to  break  a  rival  house  by  suddenly 
demanding  payment  of  a  collection  of  its  notes.  It  is  said  that  this  clause 
was  first  adopted  in  the  ^5  note  in  1 730,  and  in  the  £1  note  in  1 732.  The 
uncompleted  forms  from  which  the  illustrations  of  these  notes  are  taken 
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are  undated.  The  dates  on  the  whole  series  of  notes  with  the  option 
clause  from  £1  up  to  ^"ioo  were  added  in  ms. 

{To  be  continued.) 

EXPENSES  OF  A  STUDENT  AT  ST.  SALVATOR'S  COLLEGE, 
ST.  ANDREWS,  1684  :  A  LETTER. 

'A.  Skeine,'  the  writer  of  this  letter,  was  no  doubt  Alexander  Skene, 
fourth  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Skene  of  Halyards  in  Fife.  On  1st  July  1663  he 
was  admitted  a  Regent  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  and  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  Provost  of  St.  Salvator's.  This  post  he  occupied 
in  1685,  for  appended  to  one  of  the  maces  is  the  following  inscription, 
'Dr.  Alexander  Skene,  Collegii  Sancti  Salvatoris  nostri  prepositus  me 
temporis  injuria  laesum  et  mutilatum  publicis  dicti  Collegii  sumptibus 
reparandum  curavit  An.  Dom.  1685.' 

He  died  at  his  house  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  in  1707. 

The  laird  of  Strowan  of  this  date  was  Alexander  Robertson.  His 
son,  for  whom  apparently  the  inquiry  was  being  made,  also  by  name 
Alexander,  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  matriculating  at  St.  Salvator's 
College  there  on  26th  March  1686.  In  1688,  though  still  a  minor,  he 
left  his  studies  to  join  Dundee,  for  which  he  was  forfeited  by  a  Decreet 
of  Parliament,  and  obliged  to  retire  abroad.  He  joined  Mar  in  the 
rebellion  of  17 15,  fighting  at  Sheriffmuir  at  the  head  of  500  of  his  clan, 
and  though  taken  prisoner,  managed  to  make  his  escape  to  France.  In 
the  '  '45 '  he  was  also  suspected  of  being  '  out,'  but  was  not  convicted. 
He  died  at  his  house  at  Rannoch  in  1749,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Strowan,  his  funeral  being  attended  by  above 
2000  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  showing  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems,  published  shortly  after  his 
death,  and  which  Macaulay  has  described  as  being  <  always  very  stupid 
and  often  very  profligate.' 

That  the  College  of  St.  Salvator  at  St.  Andrews  is  the  '  Coladge ' 
referred  to,  I  think  is  evident  from  the  above  notes. 

A.  O.  C. 

Edr.,  March  22,  1684. 

Sir, — I  ame  much  asheamed  that  I  have  not  ueated  upon  Strouan 
since  he  did  me  the  favor  to  se  me  att  my  chamber,  but  treuly  I  have 
severall  tyms  inquired  for  you  to  conduck  me  to  him  and  therfor  I  lay  it 
upon  you  to  excuse  me. 

If  his  sone  be  a  primer  his  expence  will  be  as  foloueth 
Imp  :  for  his  oune  teabell  and  his  servants  quarterlie 
It :  to  his  regent  5  or  6  dolors.  Inde. 

It :  for  his  bed  if  he  ly  alone  

It :  for  dressing  his  chamber  &  making  his  bed  if  he 
be  alone  ........ 

It :  ance  in  the  yeir  to  the  porter  

It :  ance  in  the  yeir  to  him  that  cleangcth  the  coladge  . 
It:  ance  in  the  yeir  to  the  coladge  cookc  if  he  tabcll  in 
the  coladge  
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It"  he  be  a  seconder  his  expence  will  be  as  folous 
Imp  :  for  his  oune  teabell  and  his  servants  quarterlie 
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to  his  regent  3  or  4  dolors, 
tor  his  bed  if  he  ly  alone  .  ... 
for  dressing  his  chamber  &  making  his  bed 
.  ance  in  the  yeir  to  the  porter  .... 
It :  ance  in  the  yeir  to  the  cook  at  the  coladge  teabell 
It :  ance  in  the  yeir  to  him  that  cleangeth  the  coladge 

This  is  all  I  can  thinke  of  att  present,  and  I  rest  your  very  affectionat 
frind  and  faithfull  servant,  A.  Skeine. 

(Addressed)  ffor 

Mr.  Duncan  Ro'sone, 

Writter  in  Edinburgh. 
These. 


KING-EDWARD  WRITS. 

The  following  documents,  tracing  certain  King-edward  church  lands 
from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  down  to  the  17th  century,  exhibit  some 
ancient  forms  of  process,  and  the  practical  recognition  of  a  social  fact 
which  obtained  before  the  Reformation.  The  documents  are  additionally 
interesting  as  they  relate  to  a  part  of  the  country  whose  Origines 
Parochiales  are  still  to  be  collected.  M. 

(1.)  Notarial  Transumpt  of  Charter  by  William  Fraser,  lord  of  Fyntre, 
granting  and  confirming  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  of 
ICynedward,  and  to  the  vicar  of  the  said  church  for  the  time  being, 
and  his  successors,  that  piece  of  land,  with  the  mound  thereupon,  lying 
within  his  land  of  Balcors  above  the  said  church,  between  the  burn 
which  is  called  the  Bog  burne  on  the  east,  and  the  burn  called  Arurcruik 
on  the  west,  as  the  said  piece  of  land,  with  the  mound  aforesaid,  is 
stretched  out  and  comprehended,  with  the  earthen  wall  around  the  said 
mound,  between  the  said  two  burns :  to  hold  to  the  said  church,  vicar 
thereof]  or  any  chaplain  who  for  the  time  shall  be  celebrating  divine 
service  there,  perpetually,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  souls  of  the  granter,  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  chiefly  that  the  said  vicar,  or  his  chaplain,  performing  divine 
service  in  the  said  church,  may  have  him  assiduously  in  memory  in  his 
masses  and  prayers.  Dated  at  the  said  church  of  Kynedward,  on  the 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  1406:  Witnesses,  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar  and  Garviach,  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Moray,  Alexander  of  Keythe,  lord  of  Grandon,  John  Frasyr,  lord  of 
Forglen,  uncle  of  the  granter,  Thomas  Byrsbane,  lord  of  Bar,  the  granter's 
kinsman.  The  seal  of  Thomas,  abbot  of  Deir,  was  appended. 

The  Transumpt  is  made  at  Aberdeen  on  14th  July  1474,  at  the  request 
of  Adam  Crawfurd,  burgess  of  Aberdeen,  procurator,  and  in  name  of 
William,  abbot  of  Deir ;  the  notary  is  Robert  Leyes. 

(2.)  Charter  by  Arthur,  lord  of  Forbes,  whereby,  for  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  he  grants  in  pure  and 
perpetual  alms  to  the  church  of  Kinedward  and  the  minister  thereof  for 
the  time  being,  that  portion  or  particle  of  land  lying  within  his  land  of 
Balcors,  on  the  north,  between  the  bogburn  on  the  west,  the  burn  which 
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runs  between  the  two  hillocks  on  the  east,  into  the  water  of  Kinedward,  which 
is  on  the  south,  as  by  the  gift  of  the  granter's  predecessors  was  hitherto 
possessed  by  them,  and  by  the  minister  presently  serving  the  cure,  is  quietly 
possessed,  and  as  confirmed  by  this  new  grant :  To  hold  of  the  granter 
and  his  heirs — the  said  minister  and  his  successors  performing  therefor 
annually  the  service  of  the  cure  of  souls.  Contains  Precept  of  Sasine,  and 
is  dated  at  Aberdeen,  23rd  April  161 7.  Witness,  Mr.  John  Merser, 
preacher  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  at  the  Church  of  Methlik,  James  Forbes, 
apparent  of  Corsindae,  John  Collisone  of  Achlonies,  John  Forbes  of 
Gask,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Urquhart,  Notary,  writer  of  the  deed. 

(3.)  Instrument  of  Sasine  following  on  said  Charter.  Done  on  the 
ground  of  said  land,  17th  May  16 17. 

(4.)  'At  Rubrey,  the  last  day  off  November,  the  yeir  of  God  jmvic  and 
auchtein  yeiris,  about  the  first  hour  efter  noon  or  thairbye,  befoir  thir 
witnesses,  William  Sym  in  Borgieheid  of  Newtoun,  James  Mortimer,  servi- 
tor to  Mr.  William  Guild,  persone  of  Kinedward,  James  Adamsone, 
servitor  to  Thomas  Bruce,  notar  publick,  George  Kemptie,  sone  to 
Thomas  Kemptie  in  Rubrey. 

'  The  said  day,  in  presence  of  ws  connotars  under  wretin  and  witnessis 
foirsaid,  comperit  personallie  the  said  Mr.  Williame  Guild,  persone  of 
Kinedward,  and  requirit  and  designit  the  said  Thomas  Kemptie  in 
Rubrey  (now  as  apperit  on  his  deidbed)  to  declair  the  trewthe  gif  ewer  he 
knew  umquhill  Sir  Robert  Meldrum,  ruidpreist  of  Kinedvard,  to  have  in 
his  possessioun  the  Kirklands  of  Kinedward,  now  callit  Kirkhill,  presentlie 
posseiddit  be  Thomas  Meldrum  of  Iden  :  The  quhilk  Thomas  Kemptie, 
being  perfect  in  memorie,  declarit  on  his  saull  and  conscience,  and  be  the 
deathe  that  appeirandlie  shortlie  he  was  to  go  to,  that  the  said  umquhill 
Sir  Robert  Meldrum,  about  the  space  of  fiftie  yeiris  syne  and  attour, 
actuallie  dwelt  upon  the  said  Kirkhill  with  his  concubein  Jonnet  Robertsone, 
and  paicabilly  possest  the  same.  At  quhilk  tyme,  the  said  William  Sym, 
one  of  the  saids  witnessis,  ratified  and  apprived  the  foirsaid  depositioun, 
and  declarit  lykewayes  that  about  the  space  foirsaid  the  said  Sir  Robert 
and  his  concubein  dwelt  and  occupied  the  same,  as  said  is  :  and  both 
condiscending  in  ane  woce  declarit  on  thair  conscience  they  saw  him  and 
his  said  concubein  a  long  tyme  dwell  theron,  as  said  is  :  upon  the  quhilk 
declaratioun  the  said  Mr.  William  Guild  askit  instruments  in  the  handis 
of  the  notaris  publict  under  wretin.  This  was  done  in  the  dwelling-hous 
of  the  said  Thomas  Kemptie  in  Rubrey,  day,  yeir,  place,  and  befoir  the 
witnessis  foirsaidis. 

Ita  est  Georgius  Scheraire  notarius  publicus  ac  testis  in  premissis 

rogatus  et  requisitus  ad  hec  manu  propria. 
Ita  est  Thomas  Bruce  connotarius  ac  testis  in  premissis  rogatus  et 
requisitus  ad  hec  manu  propria. 
At  Balchors,  the  said  last  day  of  November,  the  yeir  of  God  forsaid, 
befoir  thir  witnessis,  George  Russell,  tailyeor,  and  the  said  James 
Adamsone,  about  fyve  houris  efter  nuin  or  therbyc. 

The  quhilk  day  William  Urquhart  in  Balchors  being  inposit  lykewayes 
on  his  conscience  be  the  said  Mr.  Wm.  Guild  to  declair  the  trewthe  anent 
the  premisses,  on  his  conscience  declarit  conform  to  the  saids  Thomas 
Kemptie  and  Wm.  Sym  in  all  poyntis,  quheron  the  said  Mr.  Wm,  Guild 
askit  instruments  in  our  handis  as  said  is:  and  immedialclic  thefcftei 
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the  said  Mr.  W  illiam  passed  with  WS  and  the  said  Wm.  Urquhart  and 
witnessis  forsaids  to  the  dwelling-hous  of  Alexander  Makye  in  Balchors, 
and  required  of  him  to  tell  the  trewth  anent  his  knowledge  of  the  premisses, 
quha  declarit  Oil  his  conscience,  being  on  his  deidbed  as  apperit,  that  he 
knew  the  said  umquhill  Sir  Robert  tak  wp  the  dewtie  of  the  said  Kirkhill 
fra  the  said  Jonnet  Robertson  his  concubein  quho  occupied  the  same  : 
And  all  the  saids  deponers  abonewretin  being  all  honest  aged  married  men, 
outwith  the  age  of  thriescoir  tuelf  yeirs  declarit  that  they  dwelt  besyde  the 
said  umquhill  preist  and  knew  the  premisses  to  be  of  werity  :  quheron  the 
said  Mr.  Wm.  Guild  askit  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ws  connotaris 
underwretin. 

(The  notaries  append  their  attestations  as  above.) 

(5.)  Disposition  by  Patrick  Meldrum  of  Iden,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Guild,  minister  of  Kingedward,  of  the  Kirkhill  thereof :  contains  procura- 
tory  of  resignation.  Dated  at  Kingedward,  17th  February  1626.  Wit- 
nesses, John  Millne  at  Holliemill,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  reader  at 
Kingedward. 

(6.)  Charter  by  the  same  to  the  same,  in  similar  terms,  and  of  same 
date,  and  witnesses.  (Signatures.) 

A  JACOBITE  (?)  PETITION. 

The  following  petition  possesses  a  certain  interest  inasmuch  as  it  was 
written  by  the  servant  of  the  famous  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who  was  so 
prominent  throughout  the  risings  of  17 19  and  1745.  Unfortunately  only 
a  fragment  now  remains.  R. 

'  Petition  of  William  Fleming  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

£  Humbly  sheweth, — That  your  Petitioner  had  the  honour  to  serve  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Athole  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  unnatural 
rebellion,  and  during  these  unhappy  troubles  your  Petitioner  resided  at 
Dunkeld  in  the  shire  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  whither  the  person  commonly 
called  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  came  with  a  body  of  Rebels,  and  soon 
after  the  said  Marquis  sent  a  party  of  armed  rebels  who  seized  your 
Petitioner  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dunkeld.  The 
Marquis  then  proposed  to  your  Petitioner  that  he  must  either  inlist  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender's  son  or  enter  into  his  (the 
Marquis's)  as  his  Gentleman,  and  your  petitioner  being  under  that  necessity 
agreed  to  serve  the  Marquis  as  his  Gentleman. 

( That  your  Petitioner,  though  thus  unhappily  engaged  in  the  Marquis's 
service,  yet  during  all  the  time  he  continued  therein  your  Petitioner  as 
much  as  in  him  lay  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Rebels  from  committing 
excesses  where  they  passed  through ;  particularly  your  Petitioner  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  one  Mr.  Tolmie,  Exciseman  of  Dunkeld,  who  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  Pretender's  son,  and  was  threatened  to  be  executed 
as  a  Spye,  but  your  Petitioner  paid  down  ^25  sterling  as  a  security  for 
his  appearance  when  called  upon  to  clear  himself  of  his  supposed  crime, 
and  Mr.  Tolmie  was  thereupon  set  at  liberty,  and  by  the  good  offices  of 
your  Petitioner  was  soon  after  cleared.  Much  about  the  same  time,  to  wit, 
upon  the  12th  of  September  1745,  one  Thomas  Bisset,  servant  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Athole,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Marquis  between 
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Athole  and  Dunkeld  and  carried  to  Perth,  being  charged  with  writing 
letters  and  corresponding  with  the  Duke,  his  master,  but  your  Petitioner, 
by  repeated  remonstrances  and  applications  to  the  Marquis  and  Lord 
George  Murray,  got  Mr.  Bisset  discharged  out  of  custody  and  procured 
him  liberty  to  return  home.  All  which  if  required  can  be  attested  by 
many  of  his  Majesty's  well-affected  subjects,  and  in  particular  by  the  said 
Mr.  Tolmie  and  Mr.  Bisset. 

'  That  upon  the  27th  of  April,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
said  Marquis  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  Buchanan  of  Drumiekill, 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  shire  of  Dumbarton,  and 
at  the  same  time  delivered  his  arms  and  riding  furniture  (a  list  whereof  is 
herewith  annexed)  to  the  said  Justice  to  remain  in  his  custody  till  called 
for. 

£  That  in  a  short  time  after  the  said  surrender  the  Marquis  was  sent  to 
Leith,  and  was  put  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  for  London,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  20th  June  thereafter,  when  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  soon  after  died  a  prisoner. 

'  That  at  the  time  of  his  committment,  the  Marquis  had  in  his  possession 
plate  and  other  effects  to  a  considerable  amount  (a  list  whereof  is  also  an- 
nexed), which  your  Petitioner  by  the  Marquis's  order  delivered  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  deputy  Master-Joaler  of  the  Tower,  and  were  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  in  whose 
custody,  as  your  Petitioner  is  informed,  the  same  still  remain. 

'  That  during  the  time  your  Petitioner  served  the  Marquis  as  above  he 
advanced  and  disbursed  money  from  time  to  time  for  the  Marquis's  use, 
All  or  the  greater  part  whereof  was  so  disbursed  on  account  of  the  Mar- 
quis's travelling  expenses  after  his  said  surrender,  by  means  whereof,  and 
also  on  account  of  wages  due  to  your  Petitioner,  the  Marquis  became 
indebted  to  your  Petitioner  in  the  sum  of  ^113,  os.  sjd.  sterling,  as  will 
appear  in  an  account  thereof  and  vouchers  ready  to  be  produced  and 
shewn  to  your  Grace. 

'  That  during  the  Marquis's  confinement  in  the  Tower  your  Petitioner 
frequently  went  thither  in  order  to  have  his  account  settled  and  obtain 
satisfaction  or  security  for  the  balance  due  from  the  Marquis,  but  your 
Petitioner  was  denied  access,  and  therefore  had  never  any  opportunity  to 
procure  such  satisfaction  or  security. 

*  That  by  reason  of  the  Marquis's  attainder  in  17 15  .  .  .' 

List  of  arms  and  effects  delivered  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  as  set  forth  in  above  petition. 

Horse  furniture  mounted  with  crimson  velvet  and  trimmed 
with  gold,  ...... 

A  pair  of  pistols  mounted  with  silver, 

A  gold-hilted  small  sword,  .... 

A  dirk  mounted  with  silver, . 

A  broadsword  and  cutlash  mounted  with  silver, 

A  small  casket  delivered  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  lady,  containing 
rings  and  other  jewels,  value  unknown, 


£\2     o  o 
1000 
800 
200 


^35    0  0 
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A  list  of  wearing  apparell,  plate,  and  other  goods  delivered  to  the 
Deputy-  Lieutenant  of  the  lower. 


Two  full  suits  of  cloathes  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  . 

£z 2 

o 

One  velvet  suit  being  cutt  velvett,  .... 

7 

o 

One  Highland  suit  and  plaid,  .... 

3 

o 

One  greatcoat.  ...... 

i 

5 

Thirty-six  pair  stockings  (consisting  of  thread,  silk,  cotton,  etc.),  10 

16 

Light  pair  of  shoes,  ...... 

i 

IO 

One  silk  Damask  nightgown  and  waistcoat, 

3 

o 

A  case  of  fine  razors, 

2 

2 

Two  sets  of  gold  sleeve  buttons,  .... 

2 

14 

One  large  silver  salver  and  two  small  do.,  . 

i3 

o 

Eleven  knives  and  forks  and  twelve  spoons  do., 

24 

IO 

Two  salts  do. ;  one  large  dealing  spoon  do., 
Two  candlestick  snuffers  and  standish  do.,  . 

3 

IO 

IO 

o 

Twenty  Louis  d'ors  in  specie  in  the  Marquis's  pocket  the 

time  of  his  death,  ...... 

20 

o 

One  dozen  new  shirts  and  stocks,  .... 

25 

4 

Six  shirts  and  several  pocket-handkerchiefs, 

2 

o 

Two  pair  sheets  and  pillowbears,  new, 

I 

o 

Two  pair  blankets  and  a  quilt,  .... 

I 

IO 

Two  pair  preserves,  .  .... 

O 

6 

A  case  of  pocket  instruments, 

O 

5 

Several  wigs,  hats,  and  a  pair  buckles, 

I 

IO 

A  trunk  and  three  portmantles  containing  above,  . 

I 

IO 

Total  amount  of  effects  delivered  to  the  depute  keeper 

of  Tower,  .....  .  £167  12  o 


PIKE-HEAD  FROM  CORBET  TOWER. 


This  pike-head  was  found  ten  days  ago,  at  the  lower  end  of  Gateshaw 
Brae  in  the  parish  of  Morebattle,  Roxburghshire,  and  within  150  yards 


from  the  old  Tower  of  Corbet,  in  the  course  of  excavations  for  an  avenue 
to  my  new  house  at  Corbet  on  the  estate  of  Gateshaw.  The  Tower  of 
Corbet  is  of  ancient  date,  and  being  situated  close  on  the  borders  of 
England,  it  was  the  scene,  I  believe,  of  frequent  encounters  between  the 
Border  inhabitants.  It  was  burnt  by  the  English  in  1522,  in  retaliation  of 
an  inroad  into  Northumberland  by  Lancelot  Ker  of  Gateshaw.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  again  destroyed  in  1545.  Gateshaw  Brae,  which  adjoins  the 
Tower,  is  the  place  where  the  Covenanters  of  the  district  worshipped. — 
See  Jeffrey's  History  of  Roxburghshire,  vol.  iii.  pages  306  and  307. 

2\st  May  1896.  Alexr.  Sholto  Douglas. 

Can  an  approximate  date  be  assigned  to  such  a  specimen  of  the  iron 
pike  or  lance  head  ?    That  it  is  apparently  of  no  greater  antiquity  than 
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the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  at  most  only  adds  to  its  interest.  The 
Museum  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries  has  no  weapon  of  this  pattern. 

Ed. 

THE  NEARLY  TWELVE  YEARS'  OCCUPATION  OF— 
JAMES  MACVEIGH? 

There  lies  before  us,  as  we  write,  a  work  in  three  volumes,  imperial  8vo, 
entitled  on  the  backs  Scottish  Family  History— fames  Macveigh.  Appar- 
ently by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  alphabetical  divisions  of  the  subject, 
also  marked  on  the  backs  of  these  volumes,  are  identical  with  those  on 
the  volumes  of  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation — vol.  1,  abe — cur;  vol.  2, 
dal — mac  ;  vol.  3,  mac — zet.  The  title-pages  of  the  two  books, 
however,  are  different  both  in  phrase  and  fact,  but  to  facilitate  the 
comparison,  mainly  of  their  differences,  we  print  the  title-pages  of  their 
first  volumes  in  parallel  columns. 

Anderson's  Title-page.  MacveigKs  Title-page. 

The  Scottish  Nation;  or  the  Surnames,  The  Scottish  Family  History  ;  or  the 
Families,  Literature,  Honours,  and  Biblio-  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  all 
graphical  History  of  the  People  of  Scot-  Scottish  Families  and  Surnames.  By  James 
land,  by  William  Anderson,  author  of  Life,  Macveigh,  author  of  The  Historical  Records 
and  Editor  of  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  &c.  of  the  Black  Watch;  The  74th  High- 
Sec.  I  Vol.  I.  /  abe — CUR.  /  A.  Fullerton,  landers;  The  ySth  Highlanders  {The  Koss- 
&  Co.,  44  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh ;  and  shire  Buffs);  The  79th,  The  Cameron 
115  Newgate  Street,  London,  i860.  Highlanders;    The    92nd,    The  Gordon 

Highlanders ;  and  The  93rd,  The  Suther- 
land Highlanders,  etc.  etc.  j  Vol.  1.  /  ABE — 
cur.  /  James  Macveigh,  Dumfries,  1890. 

On  turning  to  the  preface  we  find  it  prefixed  in  the  Dumfries  print  by 
a  second  title  :  'An  Account  of  all  the  Scottish  Families  and  Surnames, 
Historical  and  Genealogical,  by  James  Macveigh,  author  of  "The  Histori- 
cal Records  of  all  the  Highland  Regiments,"  etc.  etc'  Verily,  it  is  from 
no  lack  of  protesting  if  Mr.  Macveigh  fails  to  induce  the  world  to  believe 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  three  volumes  which  he  bears  also  to  be  the 
publisher  of.  After  this  title  comes  the  preface,  but  to  describe  what  we 
find  now,  we  must  have  recourse  again  to  parallel  columns. 

Opening  Sentence  of  Anderson's  Preface.         Opening  Sentence  of  Macveigli  s  Preface. 

PREFACE.  PREFACE. 

The  work  which  is  now  presented  to  the  The  work  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
world,  assumes  by  its  comprehensively  world  assumes  that  the  various  and  diver- 
national  title,  that  the  various  and  diversi-  sifted  information  it  contains  is  so  illustra- 
lied  information  it  contains  is  so  illustrative  tive  of  the  Scottish  Nation  and  of  the 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  origin  origin  and  constitution  of  Modern  Scottish 
and  constitution  of  modern  Scottish  society,  Society,  as  to  the  adoption  for  it  of  a  de- 
as  to  justify  the  adoption  for  it  of  a  design  signation  so  conspicuous, 
so  conspicuous. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Macveigh's  original  literary  labour  here 
have  been  the  use  of  scissors  and  capital  letters,  edge  tools  both  of  them, 
and  perilous  even  to  persons  not  altogether  illiterate.  By  the  one  he  has 
left  the  last  half  of  his  paragraph  without  its  verb,  and  by  the  other  he  has 
perpetrated  an  unconscious  sarcasm  at  his  own  expense  ;  his  book,  to 
say  the  least,  is  'illustrative  of  the  Scottish  Nation,'  if  not  indeed  a 
reprint  of  it. 
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Such  is  the  first  paragraph  of  Macveigh's  preface.  It  is  followed  by  five 
paragraphs,  more  successful  on  the  whole,  for,  barring  the  introduction  of 
a  few  capital  letters,  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been,  he  has  reprinted 
Anderson  paragraph  for  paragraph,  sentence  for  sentence,  verbatim  et 
literatim. 

In  the  sixth  paragraph,  if  there  is  a  variation,  it  is  owing  solely  to  the 
change  of  title. 


Anderson. 

1  The  Scottish  Nation '  professes  to  pre- 
sent the  succession,  the  affiliations  and 
alliances,  and  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  families  whose  surnames 
have  obtained  distinction  and  influence 
throughout  Scotland  since  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  Canmore. 


Macveigh. 

'The  History  of  all  Scottish  Families' 
professes  to  present  the  succession,  the 
affiliations  and  alliances,  and  the  leading 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  families 
whose  surnames  have  obtained  distinction 
and  influence  throughout  Scotland  since 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 


So  Mr.  Macveigh's  preface  goes  on,  but  it  is  interesting  further  to 
quote  only  the  last  paragraph  of  it,  and  that  for  the  sake  mainly  of  the 
concluding  sentence.  Though  above  Macveigh's  signature,  it  is  all  worth 
pondering. 

Macveigh. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours  the  author 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  with  some  families  out  of  it,  and  he 
now  returns  his  acknowledgements  to  all, 
for  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with 
which  they  answered  his  applications,  fur- 
nished valuable  information,  and,  in  many 
cases,  placed  their  family  records  for  the 
time  at  his  perusal.  It  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  care  and  research  bestowed  upon 
this  work,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  author 
was  altogether  nearly  twelve  years  occupied' 
in  its  composition  and  correction. 

James  Macveigh. 


Anderson. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours  the  author 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  with  some  families  out  of  it,  and  he 
now  returns  his  acknowledgements  to  all, 
for  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with 
which  they  answered  his  applications,  fur- 
nished valuable  information,  and,  in  many 
cases,  placed  their  family  records  for  the 
time  at  his  perusal.  It  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  care  and  research  bestowed  upon 
this  work,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  author 
was  altogether  nearly  twelve  years  occupied 
in  its  composition  and  correction.1 

W.'  A. 


25  Queen  Street, 

Dumfries, 
15  August  1890. 


Here  truly  is  a  bold  assertion  of  years  of  hard  work,  care  and  research, 
composition  and  correction.  The  phrases,  it  may  be,  are  borrowed,  but 
the  assertion  he  makes  his  own,  and  signs  it. 

Now  for  the  results  of  Mr.  Macveigh's  labours  !  A  glance  is  sufficient. 
Behind  all  the  Macveigh  titles,  and  behind  the  Macveighed  preface,  lies 
bodily  and  complete,  but,  of  course,  minus  the  original  title-page  and  pre- 
face, a  copy  of  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  from  the  original  stereotypes  of 
the  now  extinct  firm  of  Fullerton  &  Macnab,  printers,  Edinburgh,  and 
bearing  their  name  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
lithographed  pedigrees.  There  is  not  a  stroke  of  Macveigh's  work  in  the 
whole  of  it.  It  is  not  added  to  nor  corrected.  Anderson's  appendix,  of 
additions  and  corrections  is  still  an  appendix.  Anderson's  misspelt  names 
and  Fullerton's  misprints  are  still  there.  The  book  is  not  even  reprinted, 
it  has  been  got  ready-made,  and  as  Anderson  left  it,  talking  in  the 
1  Three  paragraphs  after  this  omitted  by  Macveigh. 
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present  tense  of  Catherine  Sinclair,  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  other 
celebrities  notoriously  dead  for  years.  There  is  no  use  of  parallel  columns 
here.  Let  any  one  who  wants  to  see  a  column  of  Macveigh,  turn  up  a 
column  of  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  and  he  has  it,  the  only  doubt  is  as 
to  whether  his  copy  or  Macveigh's  was  taken  from  the  stereo  first. 

We  have  now  done  our  duty  in  exposing  a  fraud  and  warning  the 
public.  It  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  know  how  many  copies  of 
the  book  have  been  sold,  and  at  what  price,  or  whether  the  copy  which 
we  have  described  (and  which  is  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library)  is  unique. 
On  the  inside  of  the  board  of  vol.  i.  is  written  '^3,  10s.,  cost  £g.' 
Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  intact  and  unmutilated,  sells  at  30s.  or  thereby. 

Ed. 

WILLIAM  III.  AND  THE  SYNOD  OF  ARGYLL,  i69f. 

The  following  royal  letter  to  the  Scots  Privy  Council,  concerning  the 
Synod  of  Argyll,  illustrates,  among  other  things,  the  working  of  the 
change  of  church  government  in  Scotland  at  the  Revolution.  It  men- 
tions also  the  venture  of  the  Synod  in  the  publishing  of  the  Psalms  in 
Gaelic  metre.  Is  any  copy  of  this  version  known  to  exist  ?  The  Synod 
of  Argyll  had  been  hard  at  work  for  some  years  translating  the  whole 
Bible  (see  Scott's  Fasti).  Principal  Lee,  in  his  memorial  for  the  Bible 
Societies  (1824,  p.  203  note),  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  letter.  A.  R. 

William  R. 

Right  Trusty,  and  right  well  beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor,  Right 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Cousins  and  Councilors,  And  Right  trusty  and 
well  beloved  Councellor,  we  greet  you  well,  Whereas  we  are  well  informed 
of  the  Prudence,  Moderation,  and  wise  Management  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Sinod  of  Argyll,  particularly  that  they  do  with  great  care  Imploy  the 
Revenues  of  the  vacand  Stipends  which  they  have  by  Act  of  Parliament 1 
within  their  own  bounds  for  Educating  young  men  at  the  Universities  and 
Qualifieing  them  for  the  Ministry,  That  they  are  verry  industrious  in 
Erecting  above  fourty  schools  in  the  Highlands  for  the  teatching  of  the 
English  langwage  and  do  imploy  for  that  purposs  and  other  pious  uses  the 
hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  that  we  have  given  them  yearly  out  of  the 
Bishopricks  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  with  what  was  then  resting  owing  of 
the  revenue  of  these  Bishopricks,  That  some  of  their  Number  have  been 
at  considerable  charges  in  publishing  the  Psalms  in  Irish  meter,  with  the 
Shorter  Catechism  in  Irish  for  the  use  of  the  Highlands  till  such  time  as 
they  shall  come  to  understand  English,  That  the  whole  Synod  has  given 
a  great  Example  of  Moderation  in  Assuming  into  their  body  of  their  own 
accord  a  number  of  the  Episcopall  Clergy  near  equall  to  their  own,  and 
that  they  are  willing  to  assume  yet  more.2  And  whereas  we  are  Informed 
That  the  Allowances  hitherto  granted  to  the  said  Synod  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned  are  not  sufficient,  And  that  King  Charles  the  First  our 
Grandfather  gave  the  whole  Revenue  of  the  saids  two  Bishopricks  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles  for  the  foresaids  pious  uses,  And  we  being  willing  to 
omit  nothing  that  may  tend  to  the  Civilizing  of  the  Highlands  and  to  the 

1  1690,  cap.  24. 

2  Some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  remained  in  their  benefices  till  their  death,  without 
conforming. 
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Propagating  of  the  Gospel  amongst  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  a 
distinguishing  Mark  of  our  favour  upon  that  Synod,  It  is  therefore  our  Will 
and  pleasure,  and  we  do  hereby  require  you  that  you  allow  the  Synod  of 
Argyll  to  collect,  manadge  and  dispose  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  saids 
Bishopricks  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  for  the  Setling  of  Schools,  the  Repairing 
of  Churches,  the  Educating  and  Forming  of  Ministers,  the  Supplying  of  such 
of  their  Ministers  as  have  small  Stipends,  and  Defraying  the  charges  of  the 
Irish  Psalms  and  Catechism  (that  the  same  may  be  our  Free  Gift  to  the 
people),  And  for  such  other  purposes  as  are  ordinarily  comprehended 
under  the  head  of  charitable  and  pious  uses.  All  which  We  leave  to  their 
prudent  management,  they  being  accomptable  to  you  for  the  same.  And 
it  is  our  Pleasure  that  this  our  order  do  extend  to  all  that 's  yet  owing 
unpaid  of  the  said  Bishopricks,  and  to  continue  yearly  in  time  to  come 
during  our  pleasure.  For  doing  whereof  this  shall  be  your  warrant,  So  we 
bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Kensington  the  28  day 
of  February  i6af  and  of  our  reign  the  6th  year.— By  his  Maties  Command, 

J.  JOHNSTOUN. 

[Royal  Letters  169!,  Re§-  Ho-] 

MARRIAGE— SPECIAL  LICENCE. 

Special  licence  from  the  local  ecclesiastical  authority  to  marry  without 
previous  publication  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  practically  unknown 
in  Scotland.  (See  report  of  a  Croal  Lecture  on  Pastoral  Theology, 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  February  last  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mair.) 

There  is,  however,  an  Act  of  Assembly,  1638,  Sess.  23-24,  Art.  21, 
empowering  presbyteries  to  dispense  with  proclamation  of  banns  '  in  some 
necessarie  exigents.'  One  of  these  'necessarie  exigents'  arose  in  1659  in 
the  case  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  married  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  to  Walter  Scott  of  Highchester,  a  boy  of  fourteen^  The 
Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  probably  on  a  reference  from  the  kirk-session  of 
the  parish  of  the  lady's  residence,  granted  a  warrant  for  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  without  banns,  on  the  representation  of  her 
guardians  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  an  abduction  of  the  Countess 
by  her  kinsmen  if  her  matrimonial  project  became  public.  On  an  appeal 
the  Presbytery's  action  was  upheld. 

After  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  Episcopal  Government  of  the 
Church,  the  bishops  granted  '  Licences '  in  a  manner  similar  apparently  to 
the  'Special  Licences'  granted  by  the  bishops  of  England.  Bishop 
Alexander  Young  of  Edinburgh  granted  such  a  licence  in  1673  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'  Edinr.,  \oth  of  december  1673. 
'  Reverend  Brother, — These  are  upon  good  considerations  and  suffi- 
cient Information,  that  there  is  nothing  that  may  justlie  imped  the  pur- 
posed marriage  of  William  Rae  with  Jean  Rutherford— To  desire  & 
authorize  yow  that  ye  celebrat  the  marriage  of  the  forenamed  persones  at 
such  convenient  tyme  &  church  as  yow  and  they  shall  think  most  fitt, 
And  that  though  their  banns  be  not  proclaimed,  They  alwayes  paying 
what  is  due  to  the  clerk  of  the  Session  and  the  poor  in  such  cases.  For 
doing  wherof  this  shall  be  your  warrant,  from— Your  affecnat.  brother, 

Alexr.  Edinburgen. 

4  For  Mr.  Paterson,  Dean  of  Edinr.'' 
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The  docquet,  which  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  body  of  the  letter, 
runs — 'Licence  |  William  Rae  J  with  Jean  Rutherford  |  December  1673.' 

The  marriage  following  on  this  licence  is  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh 
Register  as  follows  : — 

11  Decembris  1673. 

William  Rae,  Goldsmyth.  Jean  Rutherfuird,  married  be  Mr.  John 
Paterson.    B.  J.  H.  S. 

FUNERALS  OF  UNBAPTISED  CHILDREN,  KILTEARN, 
ROSS-SHIRE. 

There  is  an  old  funeral  custom  in  this  parish.  Occasionally  a  sad  group 
of  men  can  be  seen  in  the  evening  near  the  gate  of  the  burying-ground 
waiting  for  something.  They  are  waiting  for  the  sun  to  set,  because  they 
are  going  to  bury  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  that  has  not  been  baptised. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  a  belief  that  the  infant  would  have  a 
difficulty  in  getting  into  heaven  if  its  body  were  buried  while  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon.  I  am  told  that  a  similar  custom  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  England.  Highlander. 

'THE  DEIL'S  DANDER'— A  VITRIFACTION  IN 
BERWICKSHIRE. 

Not  far  from  Coldingham-shore,  on  the  elevated  ground  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Milldown  Burn,  there  is  an  isolated  mass  of  vitrified  stone 
about  six  yards  in  circumference,  and  about  five  feet  high  at  the  centre 
(these  dimensions  are  by  guess  rather  than  by  measurement).  The 
vitrification  is  not  complete,  nor  uniform  through  the  mass,  but  is  in 
horizontal  layers,  as  if  a  layer  of  small  angular  stones  had  been  laid  about  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  then  partially  vitrified,  and  a  second  layer  of  the  same 
materials  placed  similarly  in  position,  and  then  similarly  partially  vitrified. 
In  no  case  has  the  heat  been  sufficient  to  melt  a  layer  of  stone  through  its 
whole  thickness,  save  at  some  point  where  the  layer  was  much  thinner 
than  usual.  The  stones  composing  the  layers  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  position  with  much,  if  any,  care.  On  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map 
this  mass  of  stone  is  called  '  The  Deil's  Dander  '—a  name  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  forgotten  origin.  The  question  which  first  occurs  is — Was  this 
vitrification  intentional  or  not  ?  If  '  The  Deil's  Dander '  was  the  hearth  of 
a  signal  fire,  it  might  have  been  a  practice  of  the  signallers  to  lay  a  floor 
of  small  stones  under  the  fuel  to  ensure  a  draught  from  below,  and  to  lay 
a  new  floor  from  time  to  time,  when  the  interstices  in  the  old  floor  became 
sealed  up.  J.  H.  S. 

DANCING,  GOLF,  AND  CURLING  IN  1774. 

''Scotland.  .  .  .  Dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  this  country  ;  but 
little  regard  is  paid  to  art  or  gracefulness  ;  the  whole  consists  in  agility  and 
in  keeping  time  to  their  own  tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exactness.  One 
of  the  peculiar  diversions  practised  by  the  gentlemen  is  the  Goff,  which 
requires  an  equal  degree  of  art  and  strength  ;  it  is  played  by  a  bat  and  a 
ball ;  the  latter  is  smaller  and  harder  than  a  cricket  ball ;  the  bat  is  of  a  taper 
construction,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  strikes  the  ball  :  which  is 
loaded  with  lead  and  faced  with  horn.  The  diversion  itself  resembles  that  of 
the  Mall  which  was  common  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
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An  expert  player  will  send  the  ball  an  amazing  distance  at  one  stroke,  and 
each  player  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open  heath,  and  he  who  strikes  it  in 
fewest  strokes  into  a  hole  wins  the  game.  The  diversion  of  Curling  is 
likewise  I  believe  peculiar  to  the  Scots.  It  is  performed  upon  ice  with 
large  flat  stones,  often  from  20  to  200  pounds'  weight  each,  which  they 
hurl  from  a  common  stand  to  a  mark  at  a  certain  distance ;  and  whoever 
is  nearest  the  mark  is  the  victor.  These  two  may  be  called  the  standing 
summer  and  winter  diversions  of  Scotland.  The  natives  are  expert  at  all  the 
other  diversions  common  in  England,  the  cricket  excepted,  of  which  they 
have  no  notion  ;  the  gentlemen  look  upon  it  as  too  athletic  and  mechanical.' 

The  foregoing  is  an  excerpt  from  '  A  New  Geographical,  Historical  and 
Commercial  Grammar  and  present  State  of  the  several  Kingdoms  of  the 
World,  by  William  Guthrie,  Esq.,  printed  by  J.  Knox,  No.  148,  near 
Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  1774.'  W.  H.  Henderson. 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROTOCOL  BOOK  OF  THE  BURGH  OF 
STIRLING — (continued from  vol.  x.  p.  171). 

1482.  April  20.  Elisabeth  Levingstoun,  spouse  of  Robert  Calenter  of 
Dinate,  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  John  Leving- 
stoun of  Athingrye,  swore  not  to  revoke  the  alienation  made 
by  her  to  John  Bros  of  Stanehouse  of  her  half  of  the  lands  of 
Sunneside.    Page  301. 

„  April  22.  Alexander  Setoun  bound  himself  to  pay  to  John  of 
Abbircrummy  a  certain  sum  of  money.    Page  301. 

„  April  26.  Patrick,  son  of  James  Crichtoun  of  Rogorttoune,  knight, 
paid  180  merks  Scots  to  John  Porterfelde,  son  and  assignee 
of  John  Porterfelde  of  that  ilk,  for  redemption  of  the  lands  of 
Petland,  etc.    Page  301. 

„  (Same  day).  Henry,  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  protested  that  though 
he  had  given  a  purse  for  containing  money  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  entry,  and  the  money  had  been  stolen,  it  should 
not  prejudice  him.    Page  302. 

„  (Same  time).  Sir  Fynlay  M'Kintyre,  chaplain,  took  instruments 
anent  the  said  money.    Page  302. 

,,  April  27.  Sir  Fynlay  M'Kintyre,  as  assignee  of  John  Porterfeld,  his 
master,  alleged  that  the  letter  of  reversion  received  by  him 
from  Sir  James  Crichtoun  was  not  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
his  master,  etc.    Page  302. 

„  (Same  day).  John  M'Gilhos  craved  instruments  that  John  Carrik 
made  him  his  assignee  to  the  lease  of  a  merk  of  land.  Page  302. 

,,  (Same  day).  Bound  himself  to  keep  John  Carrik  unharmed. 
Page  302. 

1482.  May  4.  John  Inglis  of  Culquhalze,  for  him  and  his  spouse,  Margaret 
Drummond,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Comry  on  the  other, 
bound  themselves  to  abide  at  the  decree  of  John  Drummond 
of  Gargill,  etc.,  in  a  plea  anent  the  lands  of  Megore.  Page  303. 

Memorandum  the  Laird  of  Polmase  instrument  of  Glas- 
dougle.    Page  303. 
„     May  6.  Sasine  of  Alexander  Nortoun  in  a  tenement.    Page  303. 
1482.  May  14.  Donald  M'Awis,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Duncan  M'Awis, 
received  from  Walter  Buchquhannan  of  that  ilk,  in  name  of 
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Roger  Thomson,  200  merks  and  £\o  as  redemption  money 

of  Straithire.    Page  303. 
1482.  (Same  day).  Donald  M'Awis  renounced  a  certain  instrument  taken 

on  the  said  redemption.    Page  304. 
1482.  May  15.  James  Menteth  of  Rednoch  receives  from  James  Nory  of 

Tarbart  a  sum  of  money  for  redemption  of  the  lands  of 

Buthquhopil.    Page  304. 
1482.  May  19.  Umfrid  Cunyngaham  of  Glengemok  bound  himself  to 

William  Edmondstoun  of  Duntreth  to  give  him  sasine  of  the 

lands  of  Kildeny.    Page  304. 
1482.  May  26.  The  executors  of  Sir  Andrew  Millar,  chaplain,  surrender 

to  David  Drummond  of  Carnok  all  the  former's  goods  in  the 

parish  of  St.  Ninian's.    Page  305. 
,,     (Same  day).  The  said  David  bound  himself  to  support  the  said 

executors  in  the  ingathering  of  the  said  debts.    Page  305. 
„     May  31.  Resignation  by  Thomas  of  Bouchquhanan  of  Gartincabir 

of  his  lands  of  Garbeth  and  Ballyrow  in  the  hands  of  John 

Haldane  of  Glennegas,  superior,  etc.    Page  305. 
-  „     June  7.  Resignation  by  George  Montgomery  of  Skelmorle  of  an 

annual  rent  from  the  lands  of,  Chapeltoun  in  Lanark,  etc. 

Page  305, 

1482  3.  February  17.  Duncan  Forestar  took  instruments  that  he  had  given 

his  consent  that  the  provost,  etc.,  should  destine  three  knights 

with  three  spears  to  the  king  at  Edinburgh.    Page  306. 
1482-3.  February  24.  Presentation  of  Mr.  John  Brady  to  a  vicarage  in  the 

parish  church.    Page  306. 
1482-3.  March  3.  Resignation  by  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess,  and  sasine 

of  Alexander  Muschet  in  a  land  in  the  burgh.    Page  307. 
„       March  5.  Symoun  Makclery  surrenders  two  tenements.   Page  307. 
„       March  19.  Margaret  Grahame,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Forestar 

of  Petintoskane,  confessed  that  she  had  leased  to  Malcolm 

Forestar  of  Torwode  her  terce  of  the  said  lands.    Page  307. 

Fragment  of  entry  about  Sir  Robert   Page  308. 

„       (Same  day).  John  Crag,  procurator  of  the  said  George,  protested 

that  whatever  the  said  Matthew  did  in  resignation  of  the  said 

annual  rent  should  not  prejudice  the  said  George.    Page  308. 
1482.  June  11.  James  of  Menteth,  elder,  offered  to  fulfil  all  conditions 

contained  in  an  indenture  between  him  and  John  Drummond 

of  Auchincrag,  etc.    Page  308. 
„     (Same  day).  The  said  James  of  Menteth  showed  he  and  the  said 

John  Drummond  were  bound  to  abide  at  the  decree  of  judges 

arbiters.    Page  308. 
„     June  28.  William  Edmondstoun  of  Duntreth  craved  instruments 

on  the  transumpt  of  a  letter  of  reversion  by  John  Lokhart  on 

the  ^5  lands  of  Polgare.    Page  308. 
„     (Same  day).  In   presence   of  Thomas,    Lord   Erskine,  sherifT, 

Alexander  Forestar  of  lirthbeg  presented  a  charter  under  the 

great  seal  of  the  lands  of  Crannok,  etc.    Page  308. 
»     Juiy  3-  Alexander  Cunyngaham  of  Auchinbowy  craved  instruments 

on  the  procuration  of  his  seal  by  Christian  Cunyngaham,  relic  t 

of  the  late  William  Murray  of  Tulchadam.    Page  309, 
„     June  16.  James  Schaw  made  his  testament  and  appointed  executors. 

Page  309. 
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1482.  fune  28.  Alexander  Setoun  took  instruments  against  certain 
witnesses  produced  by  the  spouse  of  the  late  Robert  Forsyth. 
Page  309. 

(Same  day),  john  Lokhart  of  Buthquhan  resigned  to  Umfnd  Cun- 

yncraham  of  Glengernok  the  £5  lands  of  Polgare.    Page  309. 
luly  6.  James  Nory  took  instruments  on  the  reception  of  two  men 
"    '        by  Herbert  Murray,  sheriff-depute  to  the  peace  of  the  king. 
Page  309. 

July  7    Cristina   Cunyngaham,    Lady   of    Buthquhadrok,  took 

instruments  on  the  affiancing  of  Thomas  Erskine  and  Elen 

her  daughter.    Page  309. 
July  8.  The  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  took  instruments  on  the 

production  of  Mr.  John  Routh.    Page  309. 
July  30.   Agreement  between  William  Broun   and  John  Schaw 

regarding  the  lands  of  Auchindrane,  etc.    Page  310. 
July  6.    William  Sympill   took   instruments   that  John  Pryngill, 

burgess  of  Lythgw— bound  himself  to  pay  for  certain  victuals. 

Page  310. 

July  9.  Walter  Symsone  makes  his  testament.    Page  310. 
'„     July  8.  Sasine  of  John  Broun  and  Jonet  Guide  on  her  resignation. 
Page  310. 

July  10.  Thomas  Menteth  asks  instruments  on  offering  payment 

of  a  certain  sum.    Page  310. 
(Same  day).  Cristina  Dryppis  in  name  of  her  master  took  instru- 
ments that  her  master  nor  none  in  his  name  was  present  to 

receive  the  money.    Page  310. 
July  11.  Jonet  Guide  warned  James  Redehuch  to  be  present  at  the 
"  .   "       high  altar  in  the  parish  church  to  receive  £20  for  relaxation 

of  a  booth.    Page  310. 
(Same  day).  John  Thomsone  resigned  his  lease  of  the  lands  of 

Lekky.    Page  310. 
July  12.  Jonet  Guide  took  instruments  that  she  was  ready  to  pay 

to  James  Redehuch  the  sum  of  ^20  Scots.    Page  311. 
July  14.  John  Patonson  warned  Robert  Greg  and  Manota,  his 

spouse,  to  receive  a  sum  of  money.    Page  311. 
July  15.  He  offered  to  them  the  sum  of  five  merks  for  redeeming  of 

an  annual  rent  of  five  shillings.    Page  311. 
July  16  Alexander  Muschet  resigned  an  annual  rent  of  ten  shillings. 

Page  311. 

1482.  Aug.  3.  Duncan  Thomsone  resigns  a  tenement  and  annual  rent, 
sasine  of  which  is  given  to  John  Lokart  of  Buthquhan,  etc. 
Page  311. 

(Same  day).  He  broke  sasine  of  the  same  given  to  Donald  Tailor. 

Page  311.  . 
Aug.  4.  Sasine  of  John  Murray  and  Margaret  his  spouse,  in  a 

tenement.    Page  311.  ... 
1482.  Aug.  22.  Sir  Robert  Redhuch  resigns  his  altar,  which  is  given  to 

Robert  Auldcorne.    Page  312. 
1482.  Aug.  24.  Intimation  made  at  the  cross  of  the  interdiction  of 

Alexander  Setoun.    Page  312. 
Aug.  25.    Matthew   Forestar,   burgess,   holds  himself  paid  by 

Humphrey  Culquhoune  of  Luss  of  the  sum  of  £$0  Scots  for 

redemption  of  the  lands  of  Sawchy,  etc.    Page  312. 
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482.  Aug.  26.  Instrument  of  sasine  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  knight,  of  Roslyne, 
and  Christian  Halden  his  spouse,  in  the  barony  of  Herbert- 
schire.    Page  312. 
482.  Sept.  9.  Gilreoch  M'Kevin,  farmer  to  the  king  of  the  two  merklands 

of  Dalmerklane,  resigns  the  same.    Page  312. 
482.  Sept.  9.  Walter  Maxwell  of  Croye  confessed  that  he  had  had  made 
a  seal  four  years  ago  wherewith  he  sealed  two  charters  of 
alienation  of  his  lands  of  Croye  Maxwell  made  by  him  to 
Andrew  Cunyngahame  of  Drumquhassill.    Page  313. 

„     Sept.  13.  Sasine  of  David  Flemyng  in  a  tenement.    Page  313. 

,,     Sept.  17.  Sasine  of  the  tenement  of  the  late  John  Rany.    Page  313. 

,,     Sept.  20.  Sasine  to  Sir  Thomas  Colly  of  a  tenement.    Page  314. 
482.  Sept.  28.  Sasine  of  a  tenement  to  John  Levingstoune,  son  and  heir 

of  John  Levingstoune,  of  Kepene.  Page  314. 
482.  Sept.  30.  Sasine  of  James  Symsone  in  a  tenement.  Page  314. 
482.  Oct.  1.  Before  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  sheriff,  Mr.  David  Leving- 
stoune, rector  of  Aire  and  curator  of  James,  Lord  Levingstoune, 
and  William  Levingstoune,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Edward 
Levingstoune  of  Balcastell,  in  prosecuting  of  a  brief  of  inquest 
purchased  by  the  said  William,  anent  the  lands  of  Casteltowne, 
etc.,  the  procurator  of  the  said  William  alleged  that  Lord 
Erskine  could  not  be  a  judge  in  serving  of  the  said  brief 
because  he  was  suspect,  because  the  said  William  had 
espoused  the  daughter  of  his  sister,  etc.    Page  314. 

,,  (Same  day).  Mr.  David  Levingstoun  protested  that  whatever  the 
said  William  Levingstoun  should  claim  by  the  said  brief 
should  not  prejudice  Lord  Levingstoune.    Page  315. 

,,  (Same  day).  The  brief  was  lawfully  proclaimed  by  Herbert  Murray, 
depute,  etc.    Page  315. 

„  (Same  day).  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  took  instruments  anent  the 
exception  taken  by  the  rector  of  Ayr,  etc.    Page  315. 

,,  (Same  day).  Thomas  Spreule  of  Coldoune,  prolocutor  of  William 
Levingstoun,  craved  instruments.    Page  316. 

,,  (Same  day).  Walter  Trumbil  of  Gargunnok  craved  instruments 
that  he  had  presented  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  sheriff 
anent  ministering  of  justice.    Page  316. 

„     Oct.  6.  Lord  Erskine  craved  instruments  upon  the  proclamation  of 
the  king's  letter.    Page  316. 
482.  Oct.  10.  Sasine  of  William  Sellare  in  the  lands  of  Grenzardis, 
etc.    Page  316. 

482.  Oct.  16.  Katharine  Wrecht  took  instruments  on  the  assignation  to 
her  of  the  half  of  the  fishing  of  a  net  upon  the  water  of 
Dee  by  her  husband  David  Menzies.  Page  317. 
Oct.  20.  Matthew  Forestar  found  pledge  on  John  Bolat  that  he 
took  from  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  alienation  to  him  by 
the  said  John  of  his  tenement.    Page  317 

482.  Nov.  29.  Sir  William  Crag,  chaplain,  in  virtue  of  a  commission 
from  the  Emperor,  admits  Sir  Dugall  Cosour  to  be  a  notary. 
Page  317. 

482.  Nov.  3.  Patrick  Wischart,  chaplain,  on  behalf  of  Patrick  Lechc, 
clerk  of  Register,  received  from  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess, 
twenty  Rolls  and  a  book  and  a  fourth  of  a  CompotUfl)  of 
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Exchequer  formerly  Left  in  keeping  in  the  chamber  of  the 
said  King.     Page  317. 
1482.  Nov.  8.  jonet  Guide,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Thomas  Guide, 
burgess,  and  James  Redehuch?  burgess,  compear  before  the 
Provost,  etc.,  anent  a  booth  or  shop,  etc.    Page  318. 
1482.  Nov.  9.  Alexander  Cunyngaham,  brother  of  Humphrey  Cunyng- 
ahame  of  Glengarnok,  alienates  to  Alexander  Cunyngahame 
of  Lekky  all  his  leases,  etc.    Page  318. 
T482.  Nov.  13.  Anent  the  plea  between  James  Redehuch  and  Jonet 
Guide.    Page  319. 
„     (Same  day).  Thomas  Aysone  resigned  his  altar  or  chaplainry  of 
St.  Ninian,  which  is  given  to  John  Aysoune.    Page  319. 
Nov.  18.  Duncan  Forestar  took  instruments  in  name  of  his  father, 
anent  the  sasine  of  a  tenement.    Page  319. 
„     (Same  day).  John  Broys  of  Stannous  took  instruments  in  name  as 

above.    Page  320. 
„     Nov.  15.  Hugh  Gallway  took  instruments  that  the  serjeant  of  Leith 
put  it  to  his  oath  anent  a  certain  sum  of  money.    Page  320. 
1482.  Nov.  20.  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  and  James  Schaw  of  Salchy,  on  the 
one  part,  and  William,  Lord  le  Graham,  on  the  other  part, 
bind  themselves  to  abide  at  the  decree  of  umpires  anent 
the   plea  between  them  regarding  the  lawful  age  of  the 
said  Lord  Graham.    Page  320. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  in  a  tene- 
ment.   Page  321. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  in  another  tenement.    Page  321. 
,,     (Same  day).  Another  sasine  to  the  same.    Page  321. 
1482.  Nov.  30.  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Roslyne,  knight,  and  superior  of  the  two 
oxgangs  of  Dunypace  now  pertaining  to  Malcolm  Forestar 
of  Torwode,  gives  the  said  oxgangs  to  Forestar  in  pledge, 
having  recognosced  them  on  false  information.    Page  322. 
„     Nov.  29.  Robert  Menteth,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  John  of  Menteth, 
by  his  prolocutor  in  the  sheriff-court,  makes  certain  allegations 
regarding  his  brief  of  certain  oxgangs  of  the  lands  of  Stan- 
house.    Page  322. 
(Same  day).  Alexander  Cunyngaham,  the  prolocutor,  alleged  that 
the  said  brief  was  lawfully  proclaimed.    Page  323. 
,,     (Same  day).    Alexander  Cunyngaham,  as  prolocutor  of  Donald 
Craufurd,  craved  instruments  anent  the  latter's  offering  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  John  Squier.    Page  323. 
1482.  Nov.  17.   Sir  Thomas  Zulay,  chaplain,  receives   sasine   of  the 

chaplainry  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.    Page  323. 
1482-3.  Jan.  14.  Thomas,  Lord  Erskyne,  and  William,  Lord  le  Graham, 
compromit  themselves  as  to  certain  payments.    Page  324. 
„     (Same  day).  (James)  Schaw  compromits  to  the  decision  of  the  same 

umpires.    Page  324. 
„     (Same  day).   Thomas  Dunmure  took  instruments  regarding  the 

serving  of  a  brief  of  inquest.    Page  324. 
„     (Same  day).  Alexander  Houston,  in  name  of  Agnes  Galbraith,  his 
spouse,  took  instruments  regarding  sasine  of  the  half  lands  of 
Quylt.    Page  325. 
(Same  day).  Robert  Houstoun,  assignee  of  the  Laird  of  Luss, 
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warned  Matthew  Forestare,  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  for 

redemption  of  the  lands  of  Salchy.    Page  325. 
1482-3.  Jan.  18.  Sasine  of  John  Schaw  and  Jonet  Forestar,  his  wife,  in 

lands  of  Abirnyt,  on  resignation  of  James  Schaw  of  Salchy, 

his  father.    Page  325. 
1482-3.  Jan.  20.  James  Redehuch,  burgess,  and  Jonet  Guld,  daughter 

and  heir  of  the  late  Thomas  Guide,  dispute  about  a  booth. 

Page  326. 

1482-3.  Jan.  31.  Sir  Thomas  Achesone  receives  sasine  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Lawrence.    Page  326. 
„     (Same  day).  Engages  to  sustain  a  fit  chaplain.    Page  326. 
1482-3.  Feb.  4.  Marion  Summervele,  relict  of  David  Forestar  of  Tor- 
wode,  presented  to  the  notary  to  read  an  indenture  between 
Elizabeth  Erth  of  Plane  and  Malcolm  Forestar  of  Torwode 
for  matrimony  between  the  said  Marion  and  David,  contain- 
ing certain  sums  of  money,  etc.    Page  327. 
482-3.  Feb.  i  2.  John  Schaw,  procurator  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots, 
presents  a  letter  from  her  regarding  the  lands  of  Buthkennar, 
and  breaks  a  pretended  sasine  taken  by  John  of  Dundas  of 
that  ilk,  of  the  said  lands.    Page  327. 
483.  April  8.  The  procurator  of  Thomas  of  Dunmure  craved  a  copy  of 
a  king's  letter  directed  to  the  sheriff  anent  the  non-serving  of 
a  brief  of  inquest.    Page  328. 
483.  April  9.  Sasine  of  James  Spetall,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Patrick 
Spetall,  in  a  tenement.    Page  328. 
(Same  day).  Sasine  of  James  Darow,  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Rood,  in  a  tenement.    Page  328. 
,,     (Same  day).  Sasine  to  William  Selar  of  a  tenement.    Page  328. 
,,     April  10.  Sasine  of  Robert  Mure,  as  son  and  heir  of  the  late 

William  Mure,  in  a  rood  of  land,  etc.  Page  328. 
„  April  12.  Duncan  Forestar  resigns  his  tenement.  Sasine  given  to 
Michael  Patonson.  Page  329. 
483.  April  27.  Margaret  Graham,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Forestar  of 
Pettintoscane,  resigns  her  terce  of  Pettintoscane  and  Cruk  of 
Alveth,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  Malcolm  Forestar  of  Torwood, 
etc.   Page  329. 

,,  (Same  day).  The  said  Malcolm  becomes  bound  to  supply  her  in 
food,  drink,  and  clothing.  Page  330. 
483.  May  3.  Hugh  Galloway  and  Margaret,  his  spouse,  resign  a  tene- 
ment. Sasine  given  to  Donald  Dewar,  burgess.  Page  330. 
May  5.  Robert  Houston,  procurator  of  Humphrey  Culquhoune  of 
Luss,  received  from  Lawrence,  Lord  Oliphant,  assignee  of 
John  Oliphant  of  Drone,  for  redemption  of  the  lands  of  Perth, 
West  Hill,  etc.    Page  330.  687465 

„     May  9.  Appeal  of  Mr.  Duncan.    Page  33  r.  9 

„     May  4.  Herbert  Murra  took  instruments  anent  the  Lady  of  Gar- 
gunnok.   Page  331. 

,,  May  17.  David,  Lord  Lindissay,  by  his  attorney,  took  instruments 
that  he  had  received  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Erth  from  Herbert 
Murray,  sheriff  of  Striueline.  Page  33  r. 
483.  (May  25).  Agreement  between  Duncan  Bully,  archdeacon  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Dunblane,  and  John  Cant,  rector  of  Logy, 
etc.    Page  331. 
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I  |S  j,  May  3  I .  Matthew  Forestar  craves  that  a  certain  letter  of  Reversion 
should  be  sealed.    Page  332.  % 
(Same  day),  Alexander  Muschet  protested  anent  the  receiving  of 
witnesses  by  the  bailies  against  his  spouse  on  the  part  of  the 
preceptor  of  Torphichen.    Page  332. 
„     (Same  day).  John  Akinheid  took  instruments.    Page  332. 

May  31.  The  Laird  of  Kerse  took  instruments   regarding  John 

Rettre's  prosecution  of  a  brief  of  inquest.    Page  333. 
(Same  day).  John  Rettre  took  instruments  that  he  presented  the 
brief  duly  proclaimed.    Page  333. 
,483.  Tune  8.  David,  prior  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Kilmore,  Dublin  diocese, 
asked  of  Duncan  Forestar,  burgess,  whether  he  would  grant 
a  certain  sum  of  money  from  the  goods  of  the  prior  which  he 
had,  who  replied  that  he  would.    Page  333. 
1483.  June  9.  Sasine  to  John  Galbrath,  as  son  and  heir  of  the  late 

William  Galbrath,  of  an  annual  rent.    Page  333. 
1483.  June  14.  Sasine  of  Duncan  Routh,  heir  of  Henry  Routh,  in  a 
tenement,  etc.    Page  333. 
(Same  day).  Peter  Blak,  Mair  of  fee  of  the  sheriff-depute  of  Uak- 
mannan,  gave  his  oath  that  he  had  held  the  office  for  thirty 
years,  etc.    Page  334. 
1483.  June  2.   David  Robertson,  provost  of  the  Collegiate  Kirk  ot 
Mayboil,  asked  of  John  Makrage,  chaplain,  in  an  appeal  he 
had  presented  to  the  provost,  whether  he  had  a  procuratory 
from  Mr.  Gilbert  Kennedy,  who  answered  he  had  not.  Page 
335. 

1483.  June  18.  Farther  proceedings  by  the  said  Sir  David  Robertsoun 

anent  the  appeal.    Page  335. 
1483.  June  20.  Sasine  of  St.  Ninian's  altar  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Mane. 

Page  336. 

July  5-  Jonn  Tais  makes  a  compromise  anent  his  lands.    Page  336. 
"     July  12.  Robert  Makalpin's  son  makes  oath  regarding  compulsion 

by  John  Drummondson  concerning  a  quitclaim  for  a  sum  of 

money.    Page  336. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  given  to  William  Mane  of  a  tenement.  Page 

336. 

1483.  July  14.  Mr.  John  Routh,  vicar  of  Lesly  in  Garreach,  broke  sasine 
of  a  tenement,  etc.,  given  to  Duncan  Routh.    Page  337. 

1483.  July  15.  The  procurator  of  William,  Lord  Abirnethy,  in  Rothemay, 
took  instruments  that  the  tenants  of  Daldres  should  not  do 
suit  in  the  sheriff-courts  of  Striueline,  etc.    Page  337. 

1483.  Aug.  2.  Ratification  by  Mariota  Darow,  spouse  of  Robert  Greg,  of 
disposition  of  an  annual  rent.    Page  338. 

1483.  Aug.  2.  Sasine  of  the  said  annual  rent  to  James  Layng.  Page  338. 
,,  Aug.  6.  John  Patonson  took  instruments  anent  a  certain  annual 
rent.    Page  338. 

1483.  Sept.  2.  Anent  action  between  Mr.  John  Barry  and  Robert 
Foulartoun,  vicar  of  Newtilde,  anent. the  vicarage  of  Newtilde. 
Page  338. 

i483.  Sept.  30.  William  Menteth  of  West  Kerse  asked  a  copy  of  a 
Retour  on  the  half  of  the  lands  of  Perdoven,  etc,  Page 

339- 
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1483.  Oct.  6.    Sasine  of  Sir  John  Aysone  and  the  procurator  of  Sir 
Richard  Cristisone,  chaplain  of  St.  James's  altar.    Page  340. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  Jonet  Wrycht,  spouse  of  Robert  Schaw,  in  a 
tenement.    Page  340. 
(Same  day).  Sasine  of  Sir  Patrick  Murra  in  a  tenement.    Page  340. 
1483.  Oct.  22.  Anent  an  annual  rent  of  8s.  from  a  tenement.    Page  341. 
,,     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  Thomas  Horn  and  Agnes  Grym  in  a  tenement. 
Page  341. 

„  Oct.  30.  John  Patonson.  younger,  took  instruments  anent  the  quit- 
claim of  an  annual  rent.    Page  342. 

,,  Nov.  2.  The  procurator  of  Alexander  Livingstone  took  instruments 
that  he  was  present  when  arbiters  were  elected  anent  the  lands 
of  Kepane.    Page  342. 

„  Nov.  3.  Thomas  Talzefer  took  instruments  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  action  of  distraint  taken  by  Sir  Patrick  Murray 
for  his  tenement  to  be  decided.    Page  342. 

„     Nov.  22.  John  Stewart  of  Gawyrstoun  took  instruments.    Page  342. 

„     Nov.  20.  (Same  day).  James  Schaw  of  Sauchye  resigned  his  right 
to  the  lands  of  Inneraloun.    Page  342. 
Nov.  26.    Compromit  between  William  Sellar  and  his  mother 
on  the  one  side  and  Jonet  Dog  and  her  spouse  on  the  other. 
Page  343. 

Dec.  1.  John  Schaw,  prolocutor  of  Margaret  Redhuch,  relict  of 
the  late  Alexander  Muschet,  took  instruments.    Page  343. 
,,     (Same  day).  Herbert  Murray  took  instruments  in  name  of  James 
Muschet.    Page  343. 
Dec.  6.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess,  and  Katherine  Fodringahame  his 
spouse,  resign  the  lands  of  Crag  Rossy.    Page  343. 
1483.  Dec.  11.  Instrument  and  transumpt  of  Seid  by  Christian  Ramsay, 
relict  of  the  late  John  Lammy  of  Duncany,  regarding  the 
bailliary  of  her  lands.    Page  344. 
„     Dec.   15.    Grant  by  David  Murray,  burgess  to  Duncan  Forestar, 

of  all  his  goods  of  conquest,  etc.    Page  345. 
,,     Dec.  31.  Duncan  Forestar  makes  Mariota  Cosour,  spouse  of  David 
Murray,  his  assignee  to  such  goods.    Page  345. 
(Same  day).   Duncan  Forestar,  provost,  bound  himself  to  Adam 

Cosour  to  repair  his  aisle  of  St.  Mary,  etc.    Page  345. 
(Same  day).  John  Abircrommy  took  instruments  that  the  farmers 
bound  themselves  to  the  abbot  for  the  maills.    Page  346. 
,,     Jan.  20.  Sasine  given  to  Thomas  Name,  Matthew  Forestar,  and 

Hugh  Lawsone.    Page  346. 
,,     Jan.  19.  Sasine  given  to  the  procurator  of  John  Blackburn,  burgess 

of  Inverkething,  of  two  roods  of  lands.    Page  346. 
,,     (Same  day).  Herbert  Murray,  the  procurator,  craved  instruments. 
Page  346. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  given  to  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  three  tenements. 
Page  346. 

r483"4-  Jan.  26.  Walter  of  Buchquhannan  of  that  ilk  takes  instruments. 
Page  346. 

„  (Same  day).  Archibald  of  Mcntcth  and  Thomas  of  Mcntcth  offered 
to  make  satisfaction  to  the  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  for  slaying 
the  late  John  Broys  of  Stanehouse,  etc.    Page  347. 
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[483-4.  Feb.  6.  Resignation  by  Alexander  Joffrasonc  of  his  tenement. 
Page  347. 

,,     Feb.  7.  Mariota  Darow,  spouse  of  Robert  Greg,  ratifies  an  alienation 
made  be  her  husband.    Page  347. 
[483-4.  Feb.  16.   Sir  Richard  Smethsoune,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  altar, 
resigns  his  tenement.    Page  348. 
„      (Same  day).  Sir  Robert  Symsone  took  instruments.    Page  348. 
1483-4.  Feb.  23.  John  Barklaw  resigns  his  tenement,  etc.    Page  348. 
1483-4.  Feb.   26.   Sasine  given  to  James  Spetall,  as  heir  of  his  father 
Patrick,  in  a  tenement.    Page  348. 
,,     (Same  day).  Adam  Cosour  by  his  procurator  offers  to  pay  an  annual 
rent  to  John  Blakburne.    Page  349. 
1483-4.  March     .  Sasine  to  Sir  Thomas  Aysone  of  an  annual  rent,  etc. 
Page  350. 

1484.  March  26.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  chaplain  of  St.  Peter's  altar,  resigns 

a  tenement,  etc.    Page  350. 
1484.  April  1.  James  Schaw  of  Sauchy  resigns  his  tenement,  etc.  Page  351 
1483-4.  Feb.  12.  Sasine  of  an  annual  rent  from  the  lands  of  Cragnevyng 

belonging  to  Alexander  Setoun  of  Tulibody.    Page  351. 
1484.   April  2.   Sir  Patrick  Murray,  chaplain,  surrenders  a  tenement. 

Page  352. 

Fragment  of  sasine  of  annual  rents.    Page  353. 
1484.  April  6.  Margaret  Cosour,  spouse  of  Hugh  Galluay,  ratifies  dis- 
position by  her  husband.    Page  353. 

„     (Same  day).   Dewar,  burgess,  resigns  his  tenement,  etc.  Page 

355.    Fragment  of  Sasine  to  Sir  Patrick  .    Page  355. 

„     Recognition  of  James  Layng  as  heir  of  the  late  William  Layng. 
(Fragment.)    Page  355. 
1484.  April  28.   Sasine  to  Sir  Richard  Smethsone  of  an  annual  rent. 

Page  356.  ■ 
1484.  April     .  Sir  Richard  Smethsone  resigned  a  tenement.    Page  356. 
„     May  31.  John  Murray  of  Tulchadam  caused  the  notary  read  certain 

charters,  etc.    Page  356. 
„     Sasine  of  annual  rent.    (Fragment.)    Page  357. 
„     June  4.  Alexander  Levingstoune  receives  sasine.    Page  357. 
(Leaf  that  contains  entries  of  different  dates.) 
1472.  June  27.  Sasine  of  Thomas  Tendale  and  Jonet,  his  spouse,  in  a 
croft  called  Clay  croft.    Page  358. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  to  the  same  of  the  Guse  Croft.    Page  358. 
1478.  July  30.  Agreement  between  William  and  John  Schaw.    Page  358. 
1483-4.  Feb.  20.  John  Barklaw  resigns  his  tenement.    Sasine  given  to 

James  Allan  and  Katharine  his  spouse.    Page  358. 
1480-8.  March  20.  John  Ryot  resigns  his  tenement.    Sasine  given  to  him 
and  Agnes  Greg  his  spouse.    Page  359. 

(Fragment  of  leaf.) 
1546.  Fragment  of  a  leaf  apparently  of  date  1546.    Pages  360,  361. 

(Another  leaf.) 

1548.  Sasine  to  James  Drummond  of  certain  annual  rents.    Page  362. 
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THE  COMMISSARIOT  REGISTER  OF  SHETLAND 
— {continued  from  vol,  x.,  p.  183). 


31st  July  1615. 

244.  Synnevo  Thurvaldsdochter,  spouse  of 

Manse  Olawson  in  Otterswick,  Yell. 

245.  Katherine  Thomasdochter,  spouse  of 

Magnus  Olawson  in  Collafirth,  Delt- 
ing. 

246.  Christopher  Thomasson  in  Quhorn, 

Delting. 

247.  Grizel    Nisbet,    daughter    to  Peter 

Nisbet  in  Kirkcabister,  Yell,  died 
May  1606.  Daniel  and  David  her 
brothers. 

3rd  August  161 5. 

248.  Bessie  Hunter,  spouse  to  John  Man- 

son  in  Chedasetter,  Whalsay,  died 
March  1615.  Andrew,  Marion, 
Helen,  and  Marjorie  her  children. 

249.  Magnus  Johnson  in  Levaneip,  Nesting. 

5th  August  1 61 5. 

250.  James  Sinclair  of  Crosbister,  Unst, 

died  November  161 3.  Marjorie 
Sinclair  his  relict,  and  Margaret  his 
daughter. 

251.  Antonius  Laurenson  in  Flewagarth, 

Lunnasting. 

1 2th  August  161 5. 

252.  Magnus   Swannieson   in  Troiswick, 

Dunrossness. 

253.  Hercules  Magnusson  in  Channerwick. 

254.  Laurence  Leask  in  St.  Ninian's  Isle. 

Alexander  and  Laurence  his  sons. 

255.  Magnus  in  Goird  in  Hiewall,  Dun- 

rossness. 

256.  James  Reid  in  Maywick,  Dunrossness. 

257.  John  in  Sound  in  Gulberwick. 

31st  August  1615. 

258.  Ingagerth   Petersdochter,  spouse  of 

Gregorius  Williamsone  in  Setter, 
Northmaven. 

259.  Katherine  Williamsdochter,  spouse  to 

Andrew  Thomasson  in  Swensetter- 
burgh,  Delting. 

1st  September  161 5. 

260.  Ingagerth  Olasdochter  in  Flewagarthe, 

Northmaven. 

261.  Erasmus   Bothwellson  in  Burravoe, 

Northmaven. 

262.  Marion  Androsdochter,  spouse  to  John 

Robertson  in  Nestasetter,  North- 
maven. 

4th  September  161 5. 

263.  Marion    Mudy,   spouse  to  deceased 

Andrew  Irvingson  in  Netherdaill, 
Sandness. 

264.  Andrew  Colt  in  Melbie,  Sandness, 

died  1615.  Jerome  his  son,  and 
Marion  and  Agnes  his  daughters. 


265.  Katherine   Johnsdochter,    spouse  of 

Magnus  Olawson  in  Aithness,  Aith- 
sting. 

6th  September  1615. 

266.  Jacob  Fraser  in  Setter,  Walls. 

267.  Nicol  Thomasson  in  Breck,  Walls. 

9th  September  161 5. 

268.  Christopher  Erasmusson  in  Tangwick, 

Northmaven. 

19th  September  161 5. 

269.  Thomas  Smith  in  Quhorn,  Delting. 


270. 


271, 


272. 
273- 

274. 
275- 

276. 


277. 


278. 


279. 


280. 


281. 


282. 


20th  September  161 5. 

Barthol  Strang  of  Voesgarth,  died 
August  1 61 2  ;  given  up  by  Thomas 
Cheyne  of  Vaila  on  behalf  of  Chris- 
tian Strang,  his  spouse. 


22nd  September  1615. 

Marion  Chalmer,  daughter 
ceased  Henry  Chalmer  in 
land,  Whiteness. 


to  de- 
Howgo- 


23rd  September  16 15. 

James  Ingsetter  in  Sandwich  in  Burra. 
John  Mansdochter,  spouse  of  George 

Sinclair  in  Maill,  Burra. 
John  in  Otquoy,  Cunningsburgh. 
Agnes  Jacobsdochter,  relict  of  James 

Sinclair  of  Worbister  in  Burra. 
Erick  in  Goird,  Cunningsburgh. 

27th  September  161 5. 
Ola  Zell  in  Easter  Skeld,  Sandsting. 

29th  September  161 5. 

David  Spence  in  Gloup,  Yell,  died 
February  1 603.  James  and  Breta  his 
children. 

Nicol  Tait  in  North  Hammersland, 
Tingwall. 

2nd  October  1 61 5. 

Margaret  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Gregori- 
ous  Smith  in  Lie,  Dunrossness,  died 
January  1611.  James,  Olave,  Mar- 
garet, and  Katherine  her  children. 

4II1  October  1O15. 

Jacob  Tait  in  Easthouse,  Tingwall, 
died  December  1603.  Jerome,  Wil- 
liam, Henry,  Thomas,  Peter,  and 
Magdalen  his  children. 

Patrick  Tail  in  South  Hammersland, 
Tingwall,  died  February  1608,  Elite 

his  relict,  and  Jerome  his  son. 


{To  A  continued*) 
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THE  LAING  COLLECTION  OF  CHARTERS,  ETC.,  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Laing,  a  large  and  valuable 
c  ollection  of  Charters,  principally  relating  to  Scotland,  was  bequeathed  to 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  upon  the  condition  that  a  Cata- 
logue of  them  should  be  printed.  In  1881,  the  work  was  intrusted  to  the 
Rev.  John  Anderson,  who  has  been  more  or  less  engaged  on  it  ever  since. 
The  task  has  been  one  of  no  small  labour,  and  is  now  completed,  the 
Charters — upwards  of  3000  in  number — having  been  not  merely  catalogued, 
but  full  abstracts  of  their  contents  made.  The  names  of  the  granters  and 
grantees  have  been  noted,  and  the  names  of  every  person  appearing  in 
the  body  of  a  deed,  and  all  lands  mentioned  therein,  have  in  every  case 
been  given  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  an  Index  Nominum  and  an  Index 
Locorum. 

It  may  be  some  indication  of  the  value  of  the  collection  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  earliest  charter  is  one  by  Ethelwulf  in  a.d.  854,  and  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  importance  and  interest  are  anterior  to  1400. 
There  are  many  Charters  in  the  collection  relating  to  Ayrshire,  Renfrew, 
and  Northumberland,  with  numerous  ecclesiastical  writs.  Some  of  these 
are  of  very  early  date,  and  all  contain  reference  to  persons  and  places.  In 
addition  to  the  Charters,  there  are  in  the  collection  a  number  of  commis- 
sions, burgess  tickets,  blazons  of  arms,  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 
From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  what  a  mine  of  information  would  be  opened 
up  by  the  printing  of  this  Catalogue,  useful  alike  to  the  historian  and  the 
worker  in  genealogy  and  heraldry.  The  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
University  renders  it  for  the  present  absolutely  impossible  to  put  all  this 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  unless  the  proposed  volume  is  generously 
subscribed  for.  If  500  copies  are  taken  up  at  One  Guinea  each,  the 
printing  can  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  and  the  work  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  subscribers  within  about  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
would  form  a  volume  of  about  820  pages,  the  size  of  the  Registrum  Magni 
Sigilli,  published  in  the  Lord  Clerk  Register's  series. 

No  profitlis  sought  by  the  University  in  connection  with  the  undertaking. 
Intending  subscribers  may  send  their  names  to  Mr.  J.  Balfour  Paul, 
Lyon,  Library  Committee,  University  of  Edinburgh. 


TRANSACTIONS   OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. — The  fifth  budget  of 
printed  papers  just  issued  to  the  members,  which  completes  the  first 
volume,  does  not  bulk  as  largely  as  usual.  There  is  a  short  but  learned 
article  by  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  on  a  unique  edition  of  the  Psalterium  Beate 
Virginis  Marie  (accompanied  by  facsimiles),  two  others,  supplementary  of 
former  papers,  and  the  usual  abstract,  etc.  It  includes,  however,  an  index, 
in  itself  interesting  as  evidence  of  an  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the 
Society,  which  when  thus  viewed  as  a  whole  will  probably  surprise  even 
its  own  members.  Eleven  of  these  are  responsible  for  the  twenty  papers 
which  make  up  the  volume,  and  among  them  are  such  well-known  names 
as  Mr.  Gordon  Duff,  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Law.  Mr.  Duff 
writes  on  the  two  first  books  printed  in  the  Scottish  language,  a  leaf  of  an 
early  Scottish  Donatus  (discovered  in  the  Library  of  Aberdeen  University), 
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and  the  Psalter  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Edmond  has  a  paper  on  the 
Inventories  of  Edinburgh  Printers  from  1577  to  1603,  and  another 
(Bibliographical  Gleanings)  which  is  supplementary  to  '  Annals  of  Scottish 
Printing.'  Mr.  Law  contributes  a  Bibliography  of  the  lives  of  two  Scottish 
Capuchins,  John  Forbes  and  George  Leslie,  both  known  in  religion  as 
Father  Archangel.  Bishop  Dowden  discusses  the  Prayer  Book  of  1637, 
known  as  Laud's  Liturgy,  and  Mr.  William  Cowan,  in  a  Bibliography  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Order,  the  still  earlier  (so-called)  John  Knox's  Liturgy. 
Notes  on  Andro  Hart,  Thomas  Finlason,  James  Watson,  and  other  early 
Edinburgh  printers,  with  lists  of  books  from  their  presses,  by  Mr.  Cowan, 
Mr.  Aldis,  and  Mr.  Gibb,  are  substantial  and  valuable  additions  to  Scottish 
Bibliography.  Mr.  Gibb  also  contributes  notes  on  William  Ged  and  his 
invention  of  stereotyping.  Mr.  John  Scott  describes  a  curious  work — 
the  Arithmetica  of  Jordanus  Nemorarius  (Paris  1496),  which  suggests  the 
question  :  Is  it  the  first  book  with  the  printing  of  which  a  Scotsman  was 
connected  ?  The  Secretary  has  a  paper  entitled  '  The  First  Book  printed 
by  James  Ballantyne  (at  Kelso  in  1799),  being  An  Apology  for  Tales  of 
Terror '  (an  almost  unknown  production  of  Sir  W'alter  Scott's).  It  relates 
to  the  early  friendship  of  Scott  and  Ballantyne,  but  branches  out  in  a 
curious  manner  to  touch  upon  a  series  of  bibliographical  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  Two  lists  of  ms.  collections  of  Popular  Scottish  Ballads, 
by  Mr.  Macmath,  and  of  Scottish  Theatrical  Literature,  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  twenty-five  plates  of  interesting  facsimiles  of  titles,  mss.,  etc.,  exhaust 
the  list  of  contents. 

Besides  what  is  issued  there  are  two  important  works  in  the  press.  One 
is  a  Bibliography  of  Literature  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  printed 
between  1544  and  1700,  comprising  300  titles  and  20  facsimiles,  with 
notes.  This  is  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  Greenock,  from  whose  collection  of 
rare  Queen  Mary  books,  probably  the  largest  known,  most  of  the  material 
is  drawn.  The  other  is  an  exhaustive  survey  of  Scottish  Witchcraft 
Literature,  by,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  Professor  Ferguson  of  Glasgow 
University. 

This  is  a  record  of  downright  honest  hard  work  of  which  the  Society 
may  well  be  proud.  But  why  confine  the  results  of  it  to  the  select  Seventy 
who  compose  the  Society  ?  We  don't  for  a  moment  presume  to  suggest 
that  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  ought  to  increase  its  membership,"  and 
let  some  of  us  outsiders  in.  There  are  advantages  sometimes  in  restricting 
a  working  society's  membership  to  a  very  limited  number,  but  why  not 
allow  outsiders  an  opportunity  of  at  least  acquiring  its  papers  ? 

The  Viking  Club. — A  meeting  of  the  Viking  Club  was  held  at 
the  King's  Weigh  House,  Thomas  Street,  W.,  on  Friday,  10th  January 
1896,  at  8.30  p.m.,  the  Rev.  A.  Sandison,  President,  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Goudie,  F.S.A.,  Scotland,  was  read  on  '  The  Norse- 
men in  Shetland,'  in  which  the  author  set  himself  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  race  and  racial  qualities  of  the  Norsemen  have  continued  in 
those  islands  to  the  present  time.  After  glancing  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country  by  the  invaders,  he  sketched  the  odal  or  udal  system  of 
land  tenure  which  was  thereby  introduced,  and  the  organised  forms  of  local 
government  which  accompanied  it.  The  decay  of  these  local  laws  and 
institutions  under  the  Scottish  earls  of  the  house  of  Stewart  was  described, 
and  the  author  concluded  by  showing  from  the  evidence  of  rac  e.  language, 
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and  documents,  as  well  as  from  the  local  names  of  both  places  and  people, 
and  the  many  survivals  of  social  and  domestic  forms  and  usages,  that  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  still  true  and  genuine  Norsemen, 
despite  the  foreign  influence  to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 

A  meeting  of  the  Viking  Club,  or  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Northern 
Society,  was  held  at  the  King's  Weigh  House,  Thomas  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  on  Friday,  31st  January  1896,  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  in  the  chair  when 
Dr.  Ion  Stefansson,  D.Ph.,  read  a  paper  on  'The  Saga.  I  he  lecture 
described  the  Icelandic  family  sagas  as  'the  saga,'/*r  excellence,  and 
ascribed  the  fact  of  their  flourishing  in  Iceland  alone  mainly  to  the  strong 
infusion  of  Celtic  blood  in  the  Norsemen  who  colonised  Iceland  More 
than  one-half  of  those  settlers,  he  said,  were  born  and  bred  in  the  half-Norse, 
half-Celtic  kingdoms  in  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles.  After  a  compari- 
son of  the  Icelandic  and  Irish  Sagas,  he  pointed  out  the  great  part  which 
fatalism  plays  in  the  former.  He  instanced  and  described,  as  a  typical 
example,  the  working  of  this  element  in  Laxdasla.  In  conclusion  he 
showed  that  if  characteristic  drawing  of  men  and  women  is  the  highest 
achievement  in  literature,  the  Icelandic  Sagas  rank  with  the  highest,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  relation  between  the  Sagas  of  Ireland  and 
Iceland  would  be  studied  bv  some  one  competent  to  deal  with  either  side. 


QUERIES. 

David  Ker.  —  David  Ker  (1727-1820)  who  resided  sometime  in  the 
Parish  of  Fossoway,  and  latterly  in  Stirling,  was  connected  with  the 
families  of  Abercrombie  of  Bandeath  and  Paton,  Alloa.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  what  the  relationship  was  ?  K.  E.  R. 

Donald  Fraser,  alias  Doun,  1745,  Prisoner  at  Edinburgh.— 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  any  proof  as  to  his  ancestors.  His  son  John  was 
F.L.S.,  and  died  in  London  181 1.  It  is  thought  he  was  a  member  of 
Fraser  of  Foyers.    Crest,  a  hand.    When  and  where  did  he  die  ? 


REPLIES. 

The  Right  to  bear  Coat  Armour.— Referring  to  Note  713,  p.  184 
of  April  Number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  the  enclosed  copy  of  correspond- 
ence in  my  possession  may  be  interesting  as  a  reply,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  query,  '  Was  it  competent  for  the  officials  to  require  proof  that  such 
were  the  rightful  arms  of  his  family  ?  '—Yours  truly,      James  Findlay. 

Skellow  Hall,  Doncaster. 

'  College  of  Arms,  London,  9  Feb.  1773. 
'  Sir,— In  the  prosecution  of  the  Commands  with  which  Lady  Talbot 
has  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  I  have  not  been  able,  after  the  strictest 
examination  of  the  records  of  this  office,  to  find  any  trace  of  the  arms 
borne  by  the  Family  of  Cardonnel,  a  neglect  that  appears  the  more  extra- 
ordinary when  I  consider  its  rank  and  connections  in  this  country  for  more 
than  a  century  past,  and  especially  when  many  families  who  have  emigrated 
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from  France,  particularly  Normandy,  that  have  not  been  blessed  with  so 
many  co-incident  Distinctions,  yet  have  been  careful  in  recording  their 
genealogy  and  Armorial  Ensigns.  In  this  difficulty  therefore,  Sir,  I  am 
to  hope  and  request  on  behalf  of  Lady  Talbot  you  will  favor  me  with  the 
earliest  and  most  satisfactory  account  in  your  power  of  the  use  of  those 
Arms  which  your  family  have  borne,  whether  on  Seals,  Monuments,  etc., 
or,  if  any  exemplification  of  them  made  in  France  has  been  preserved  by 
the  Family  in  England.' 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  queries  relating  to  the  family  of  de  Cardonnel.) 
1 1  shall  be  happy  on  any  occasion  of  the  favor  of  your  Commands,  to 
prove  how  much  I  am,  Sir,  your  respectful  and  faithful  humble  servant.' 
(There  is  no  signature  ;  perhaps  it  was  cut  off  by  some  collectors  of 

autographs.) 
'  Mansfeldt  Cardonnel,  Esqre. 
at  His  Majesty's  Custom  House,  Edinburgh.' 

Mr.  de  Cardonnel,  though  of  the  junior  line,  was  male  representative  of 
the  family,  his  cousin,  Lady  Talbot,  heiress  of  the  elder  line. 

He  concluded  his  reply,  '  I  have  a  seal  of  my  father's  about  fourscore 
years  old,  and  have  seen  the  same  arms  upon  the  Eastern  gate  of  South- 
ampton, and  have  been  told  they  are  upon  one  of  the  gates  of  Caen.' 

Younger  Sons  of  Alex.  Kennedy  of  Craigock  and  Kilkenzie. — 
In  reply  to  Query  No.  CCCVIL,  Scottish  Antiquary,  I  think  I  can  give 
some  information,  and  if  it  be  of  use  to  K.,  I  shall  be  happy  to  get  into 
correspondence  with  him,  being  interested  in  the  same  subject. 

There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  from  the  facts  given  below,  and  especially 
from  the  recurrence  of  family  names  such  as  Hew  and  Primrose  and 
Quintin  among  Irish  Kennedys,  that  one  or  more  of  the  younger  sons  of 
Kennedy  of  Kilkenzie,  or  else  close  connections  of  his,  settled  in  Ireland. 

Hew  Kennedy  of  Benane  married,  about  1670,  Anne,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Caldwell  of  Renfrewshire,  and  from  the  time  of  this  marriage  the 
name  Primrose  became  a  favourite  among  the  chief  Kennedy  families,  viz. 
Benane,  Drummellane,  Kirkmichael,  Kilkenzie,  and  also  in  Ireland  in  my 
own  family  of  Deane. 

David  Kennedy  of  Drummellane,  son  of  Quintin  Kennedy,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Alex.  Kennedy  of  Kilkenzie,  who  was  therefore  sister  of 
those  'younger  sons,'  concerning  whom  information  is  required.  David 
Kennedy  died  before  his  father,  viz.  before  1706 ;  his  grandson,  Captain 
David  Kennedy,  fought  at  Prestonpans,  September  21,  1745,  and  he  became 
connected  with  the  Benane  family  by  marrying  (probably  about  1725) 
Primrose,  daughter  of  Hew  of  Benane  and  Anne  Caldwell  above  mentioned. 
They  had  a  son  Quintin ;  and  another,  Primrose,  a  captain  in  the  army, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775.  Captain  Prim- 
rose Kennedy  married  Jacobina  M'Kraith,  and  had  a  son  Quintin,  who 
married  Primrose  Hamilton,  his  first  cousin;  this  Quintin  had  a  son 
Primrose  William,  who  married  Henrietta  Shaw,  who  was  descended  from 
John  Kennedy,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  of  Kilkenzie,  and  also  from  David 
Kennedy  of  Kirkmichael,  who  married  Robina,  youngest  daughter  of 
David  Kennedy  of  Drummellane,  by  his  wife  Primrose  of  Benane  before 
mentioned.  These  families  were  therefore  all  connected,  and  adopted 
the  name  Primrose  for  both  male  and  female  members  of  their  families. 
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This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  importance,  as  it  connects  the  Irish 
Kennedys  with  these  families.  About  1720,  Alexander  Deane  of 
Donaghadee  married  Grizell,  sister  of  Hew  Kennedy,  'in  hex  father's 
house' in  Donaghadee.'  Who  these  Kennedys  were  I  am  anxious  to 
discover,  but  that  they  were  related  to  those  above  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Alexander  Deane's  third  son  was  Hew  Primrose  Deane,  the 
celebrated  landscape  painter;  and  his  eldest  son  was  named  Kennedy 
Deane,  thus  showing,  I  think,  that  the  connection  with  the  Kennedys 
was  esteemed.  Alexander  Deane's  second  son  was  David,  from  whom 
the  writer  is  descended. 

The  wills  of  David  and  Hugh  Kennedy,  of  Ballycultra,  County  Down, 
are  also  of  interest,  showing  by  the  family  names  mentioned  that  they 
were  of  one  or  other  of  the  Scottish  families  above  named ;  and  in  David 
Kennedy's  will  a  James  Kennedy  of  Donaghadee  is  mentioned,  who  was 
evidently  a  connection  of  some  sort,  although  described  as  a  '  Tailour,' — 
but  this  is  nothing,  considering  that  many  of  the  best  families  in  Scotland 
were  in  difficulties  about  this  time.  Kennedy  of  Benane  was  ruined  and 
forfeited  his  estates  in  1601,  and  even  the  heir  to  Cassilis  turned  up  in 
New  York  in  the  occupation  of  an  excise  officer. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Hugh  Kennedy  of 
Ballycultra,  County  Down,  'Doctor  of  Physick.' 

'  My  brothers  David  and  John,  my  eldest  son  David,  my  son  Arthur, 
my  third  and  youngest  son  John,  my  wife  (Mary),  daughter  of  Arthur 
Upton,  my  contract  of  marriage  dated  July  22,  1679.'    Witnesses  to  will, 

Arthur  Hamilton,  John  Ramsay,  James  Hamilton  and   ?  Hamilton. 

Will  proved  June  26,  1685. 

Extract  from  Will  of  David  Kennedy  of  Ballycultra^  Esqr.,  dated 
April  24,  1697. 

'  My  nephew,  James  Ramsay  of  Bangor,  Co.  Down.  My  six  nephews, 
sons  of  my  eldest  brother  John  Kennedy  of  Edinburgh,  Apothecary,  viz. 
John,  David,  Hugh,  William,  Gilbert  (Cassilis  name),  and  Oliver.  My 
nephews,  minors  (1697),  sons  of  my  younger  brother  Hugh,  Dr.  of 
Physick,  viz.  Arthur,  and  John  his  youngest  son.  My  nephew  Hugh 
Hamilton.  Thos.  Cobham  of  Holywood,  Clk.  James  Kennedy  of 
Donaghadee,  Taylour,  or  if  he  be  dead  his  widow  and  children.  Katherine 
Hamilton,  also  Kennedy,  of  Bangor.  My  housekeeper,  Agnes  Creighton 
of  Ballycultra,  widow.  The  poor  of  the  parish  of  Holywood.  John  Koll, 
Jas.  Russell,  Jas.  Magee.  My  brother-in-law,  Archibald  Hamilton  of 
Killinchy,  Co.  Down,  clk.,  Mary,  his  wife,  my  dear  sister,  their  eldest  son, 
my  nephew,  Jas.  Hamilton.  Gawen  Hamilton  of  Sosowen,  and  Jane,  his 
wife,  my  niece.  John  Peacock  of  Lisburn,  Dr.  of  Physick,  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  my  sister-in-law  (widow  of  Hugh,  his  brother).  Keirtown  (?)  of 
Hillsboro',  gent.,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  my  niece.  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Bangor,  clk.,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  my  niece.  I  nominate  my  trusty  and 
well  beloved  friends,  Robert  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Crawford  of  Belfast, 
Executors.  My  friends  Arthur  Upton  of  Castleton  and  Arthur  Maxwell 
of  Drum.  My  brother  Hugh  by  his  last  will  and  testament.  Arthur 
Kennedy,  his  son  under  21,  and  John,  younger  brother  to  Arthur.  Mary, 
wife  of  John  Peacock,  mother  of  said  Arthur  and  John.  John  Kennedy, 
eldest  son  of  my  brother  John.  My  friend  Andrew  Maxwell  of  Boll. 
Witnesses,  Ran.  Brice,  Robt.  Dunn,  Thos.  Cornwall.     Schedule  due 
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to  me  by  Sr.  Hans  Hamilton  by  bond  dated  Aug.  1667.  William 
Hamilton,  1672.  Hu  (?)  Hamilton,  1665.  John  Hamilton,  son  and  heir 
of  Wm.  Hamilton.  Capn.  Jas.  Hamilton,  Capn.  Gavin  Hamilton,  and 
Robert  Hamilton,  both  dead.  Bond  dated  19th  Oct.  1666.  Capn. 
Andrew  Crawford,  1669.  John  and  Laughlin  Masterson  and  Shaen  (?) 
M'Kernan,  1674.  Josiah  Hindman,  1686.  Thos.  Craig,  Andrew 
Fenahill(P),  And.  Granger,  Jas.  Alexander  of  Dublin,  1693.  Archibald 
Hamilton,  Minister  of  Killhinchy,  1690.  Arthur  and  Clotworthy  Upton. 
Robert  Miller,  late  of  Ballyrobert.  Alexr.  Spence  of  Belfast.  Capn. 
Hans  Stephenson,  1687.  My  sister  Kennedy,  now  Peacock,  condition 
to  return  the  watch  and  two  rings  at  the  time  limited,  now  past.  Henry 
Hunter.  Thos.  Thompson,  John  Koll,  Jas.  Russell,  arrears  of  rent, 
1688.  Robert  Kite,  Capn.  Alexr.  Stewartt.  Sr.  Robert  Hamilton.  Wm. 
Campbell.' — Will  proved  March  31,  1699. 

From  the  date  1665  mentioned  in  above  will,  it  is  evident  that 
these  Kennedys  were  in  Ireland  at  or  before  that  time.  But  Burke,  in  his 
Landed  Gentry,  states  that  John  Kennedy  of  Cultra  was  married  to  Martha 
Stewart,  and  'is  said  to  have  settled  in  Ireland  in  1671.'  Cultra  is 
evidently  the  same  as  Ballycultra,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  John 
Kennedy  of  Cultra  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  youngest  son  of 
Hugh,  Dr.  of  Physick.  John  was  a  minor  in  1699,  anc^  his  father's 
marriage  contract  was  dated  July  22,  1679,  a°d  the  present  Kennedys  of 
Cultra  evidently  are  his  descendants. 

The  following  extract  from  an  old  Dublin  newspaper,  The  Star,  lent  to 
me  by  Alexander  Deanes  Kennedy  of  67  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
Solicitor,  grandson  of  the  'Doctor  Kennedy'  mentioned,  is  probably 
the  most  interesting  item  of  this  reply  : — 

The  Star,  Dublin,  Wed.,  Jan.  30,  1793. — 'Jan.  24,  Monday  last,  the 
Revd.  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Cork,  attended  by  his  brother  Quintin  Kennedy, 
an  eminent  attorney,  set  off  for  Scotland  to  get  possession  of  the  estates 
and  title  of  Lord  Cassilis,  who  lately  died  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Kennedy  is 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  and  will,  besides  obtaining  a  Scottish 
peerage,  receive  an  unincumbered  estate  of  the  yearly  value  of  ,£16,000.' 

As  is  known,  Dr.  (Alexander)  Kennedy  did  not  succeed  to  the  estates 
and  title  ;  these  went  to  Archibald,  son  of  Archibald,  who  was  second  son 
of  Alexander  of  Kilkenzie,  the  male  descendants  of  John  Kennedy,  his 
eldest  son,  being  extinct  before  1792,  when  David,  the  tenth  earl,  died. 
Archibald  Kennedy,  the  second  son,  was  so  remote  from  the  peerage  that 
he  was  occupied  as  an  excise  officer  in  New  York,  and  his  son,  who 
became  eleventh  earl,  is  described  as  'of  the  navy.'  The  latter  died 
December  30,  1794.  Thos.  Manly  Deane. 

Bray,  Co.  Wicklow. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

A  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  by  JE.  J.  G.  Mackay,  Sheriff  of  these 
counties  (William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1896), 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  country  which  possessed  the  statistical  accounts 
should  be  till  now  so  far  behind  in  independent  parish  and  county  history. 
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Messrs.  Blackwoods'  projected  series  of  County  Histories  of  Scotland  will 
assist  most  materially  to  bring  us  into  the  front  line,  which  we  ought  to 
occupy  in  these  respects.  The  publishers  could  not  have  begun  more 
fitly  or  auspiciously  than  with  the  History  of  the  County  of  Fife  written  by 
Sheriff  Mackay. 

We  think  we  can  discern  the  advantage  the  writer  has  had  from  an 
earlier  exercise  on  a  smaller  page,  though  he  modestly  omits  to  mention 
the  tact,  and  indeed  we  suppose  the  book  in  question  must  be  out  of  print, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  even  in  the  column  of  former  works  by  the  same 
writer  which  heads  the  publishers'  advertisements  at  the  end  of  the  work 
before  us.  Mr.  Mackay  loses  no  time  before  calling  his  history  a  sketch, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  comprehensive  work  of  the  nature  of  a 
complete  survey  of  every  part  of  a  county.  We  need  both,  but  Mr. 
Mackay's  history  is  more  than  a  sketch.  The  history  of  Fife  and  Kinross 
too  is  more  than  a  county  history ;  with  Dunfermline  at  the  one  end,  and 
St.  Andrews  at  the  other,  and  with  Falkland  and  Lochleven,  its  history  is 
often  the  history  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Mackay  begins  with  the  Romans  in  Scot- 
land not  in  Fife.    '  The  very  few  Roman  coins  which  have  been  found 

in  Fife  prove  there  can  have  been  no  permanent  occupation  of  any  part  of 
the  county.'  It  may  be  so,  but  if  we  mistake  not  there  are  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  within  a  mile  of  the  present  county  boundary,  in  the  policies 
of  Carpow  House,  in  the  Perthshire  parish  of  Abernethy.  Fife  was  an 
ancient  Pictish  kingdom.  In  time  Macduff,  descendant  of  the  Celtic  chief 
or  king,  became  feudal  Earl  of  Fife,  and  Mr.  Mackay  deduces  title 
'  Kingdom '  of  Fife  from  these  Celtic  times.  He  is  probably  right.  Even 
in  the  days  of  charters  the  Earl  entitled  himself  in  kingly  style— 'by  the 
grace  of  God '  Earl  of  Fife.  But  the  book  does  not  linger  long  over  these 
early  speculations.  It  narrates  all  subsequent  history  as  it  affected  the 
united  county,  and  a  stirring  chronicle  it  is.  Then  there  are  the  soberer 
chronicles  of  agriculture,  and  the  rise  of  arts  and  manufactures,  not  for- 
getting the  University  and  golf.  There  are  rapid  biographical  sketches  of 
Adam  Smith,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  many  other 
eminent  natives;  lawyers,  doctors,  painters,  poets,  generals,  admirals, 
adventurers,  not  least  among  them  Andrew  Selkirk,  the  original  of  Defoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe.  And  there  are  notices  of  such  birds  of  passage  as  the 
above-mentioned  Defoe,  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  etc.  The  songs,  ballads, 
and  proverbs  of  Fife  are  treated  of  very  carefully  and  at  some  length. 
The  ancient  map  of  Fife  from  Blaeu's  Atlas,  and  a  modern  map  by 
Bartholomew  are  inserted  in  the  volume.  They  are  valuable  additions  to 
such  a  work,  but  the  paper  of  neither  of  them  is  hardy  enough  for  much 
use.  A  Fife  bibliography  of  very  considerable  value,  a  catalogue  of  the 
Cupar  press,  a  list  of  maps  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  and  a  compendious  index 
complete  an  excellent  book. 

Caudatus  Anglicus :  A  Mediozva,  Slander,  by  George  Neilson,  author 
of  Trial  by  Combat,  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1896,  George  P.  Johnston).  An 
examination  for  the  first  time  into  one  of  the  most  curious  of  mediaeval 
myths  for  centuries  believed  implicitly  by  the  enemies  and  rivals  of 
England— that  all  Englishmen  had  tails.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  English  writers  have  begun 
to  explain  that  it  is  only  the  men  of  Dorsetshire  who  have  tails,  the  heaven- 
sent punishment  for  their  ancestors  having  hung  the  tails  of  rayfish  to  the 
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skirts  of  St.  Augustine.  According  to  a  later  version  the  tails  adorn  the 
men  of  Kent  to  keep  them  mindful  that  it  was  a  Kentish  man  who 
docked  the  tail  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  sumpter  mare.  Alike  in 
the  Crusades,  and  on  the  Scottish  Border,  a-merchanting  on  the  Continent, 
or  attending  the  Court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Englishman  was 
met  with  the  story  that  he  had  a  tail.  As  no  taunt  seems  to  have  been 
more  certain  to  put  him  on  his  mettle,  it  may  well  be  held  to  have  had 
important  historical  consequences.  The  author  discusses  the  possible 
origins  of  the  belief  in  tailed  men.  Perhaps  they  were  created  by  the 
same  agency  that  gave  one— an  extra  long  one,  forked  at  the  end — to  the 
arch-enemy. 

Mr.  Neilson's  monographs  are  always  welcome.  They  are  the  results 
of  much  general  and  special  historical  investigation,  and  themselves  are 
good  literature  and  good  reading. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  dainty  quarto  uniform  with  the  author's 
monographs  on  the  Repentance  Town,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Border 
word  '  Peel.' 

The  Church  of  Aberdour,  by  William  Cramond,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  School- 
master  of  Cullen  ;  printed  at  the  Fraserburgh  Advertiser  Office  ;  small  8vo. 
This  history  of  the  Church  and  church  life  of  the  parish  of  Aberdour,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  is  the  latest  of  Dr.  Cramond's  valuable  booklets.  After 
narrating  the  tradition  of  the  original  ecclesiastical  foundation  at  'Abbor- 
doboir'  by  a  grant  of  the  lands  to  Columcille  and  Drostan  his  pupil, 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  Dr.  Cramond  does  not  find  much  recorded 
of  the  church  till  the  advent  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Presbytery  and 
Parish  Registers.  By  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Presbytery  and  Kirk 
Session  Records,  he  is  able,  however,  to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  much  of  the 
parish  life  from  1604  down  almost  to  the  present  day.  The  powers 
exercised  by  the  church  courts  during  the  first  half  of  that  period,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  mixed  up  in  affairs  of  all  kinds,  cannot  be 
appreciated  without  perusal  of  the  Church  Records  themselves,  or  of  such 
publications  as  the  one  before  us.  The  Kirk  Session  of  Aberdour  considers 
the  expulsion  of  vagabonds  from  the  parish,  and  the  Sheriff  looks  to  it  for 
assistance  in  'the  punishing  of  wickedness.'  Under  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council  it  makes  collections  for  a  harbour  at  Penan,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Kirkcaldy  men  lying  captive  in  Aregiers.  It  gives  quarterly 
doles  to  the  regular  poor,  donations  to  occasional  cases;  buys  meal  in 
time  of  scarcity  at  20s.  per  boll,  and  sells  it  to  the  poor  at  16s.  It  assists 
a  woman  to  build  a  house,  a  man  to  buy  a  horse,  and  another  to  pay  his 
son's  apprentice  fee.  The  difficulties  the  Kirk  Session  has  with  heritors  and 
other  troublesome  people  in  the  parish,  the  difficulties  the  Presbytery  has 
with  the  ministers  and  elders,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  in  Episcopal  times, 
with  the  Bishop's  collation  to  the  vacant  benefice  on  the  other,  are  all  here! 
Several  instances  of  superstitious  practices  are  discovered  by  the  Session. 
In  one  of  them  a  man  and  wife  have  been  induced  to  lay  1  hot  stones 
above  their  door-head  to  know  thereby  some  sickness  of  their  child, 
whereby  it  has  come  to  pass  in  the  just  judgment  of  God  that  their  house 
and  all  their  plenishing,  with  barns  and  byrs,  are  totally  burnt  to  ashes,  viz, 
the  hot  stones  taking  fire  in  the  thack  of  the  house.  .  .  .  They'  are 
appointed  to  be  publikly  rebuked  the  next  Lord's  day.'  Subsequently  the 
Session  makes  a  collection  for  them,  which  was  given  to  the  man  '  with  an 
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admonition  to  bewar  of  charming  in  tyme  coming!'     There  is  much 
matter  both  interesting  and  quaint  in  this  little  volume. 

A  Set  of  Thirty-six  New  and  Correct  Maps  of  Scotland,  divided  into  its 
Shires,  etc.,  by  Herman  Moll,  Geographer ;  reprinted  from  the  first  edition 
of  1725,  by  R.  S.  Shearer  &  Son,  Stirling,  1896.  Messrs.  Shearer,  who 
have  already  placed  several  of  the  most  important  of  the  maps  from 
Blaeu's  Atlas  of  1654  within  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means,  have 
now  issued  a  careful  reprint  of  Moll's  maps  of  1725.  As  far  as  most 
people  are  conncerned  this  reprint  is  a  new  publication.  Moll's  maps  are 
wonderfully  little  known  in  Scotland.  There  is  no  copy  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.  The  Signet  Library  acquired  a  copy  only  recently.  The  first 
edition  of  the  thirty-six  maps,  'all,  except  Two,'  as  the  original  title  says,. 
'  composed  and  done  by  Herman  Moll,'  was  published  in  1725  ;  the  second 
edition,  issued  in  1745,  is  entitled  'Scotland  Delineated,  or  Thirty-six  new 
and  correct  Maps  of  North  Britain,  distinctly  shewing  the  Cities,  Towns, 
Coasts,  Firths,  and  Islands  thereof,  carefully  composed  and  laid  down  by 
Herman  Moll,  Geographer,  from  Gordonius  a  Straloch,  Tim  Pont,  and 
John  Adair,  late  Geographer  of  Scotland,  who  surveyed  the  coasts,  etc., 
and  from  information  and  assistance  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  kindly  helped  to  correct  and  complete  the  work.'  Both  editions  were 
published  in  London,  where  in  the  '45,  the  year  of  Moll's  second  edition, 
Scottish  maps  were  doubtless  eagerly  and  anxiously  scanned.  To  the 
topographer,  historian,  and  antiquary  alike  these  maps,  specially  those  of  the 
central  districts  covered  by  the  missing  map  of  Blaeu,  are  of  very  great  value. 

Index  to  the  Banffshire  Field  Club  Transactions:  1.880-95.  Dr. 
Cramond  of  CullenV Index,  which  is  chronological  in  its  arrangement,  will 
add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  Transactions.  It  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  Transactions  are  well  worthy  of  an  Index. 

Hugh  Miller,  by  W.  Keith  Leask  (Edinburgh  and  London,  Oliphant, 
Anderson  &  Ferrier).— This  book  has  appeared  exactly  three  years  too 
late.  Its  proper  place  is  among  the  Jubilee  literature  of  the  church  to 
which  the  author  apparently  belongs.  It  has  small  claim  to  rank  in  a 
series  of  national  biographies.  The  friends  of  Hugh  Miller  will  not  thank 
Mr.  Leask  for  perpetuating  his  memory  in  the  purely  partisan  language 
which  he  adopts.  For  one  thing,  however,  they  will  be  grateful,  and  that 
is  for  the  discriminating  but  most  appreciative  estimate  of  Miller  both  as 
a  man  and  a  geologist  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  with  which  the  book  closes. 

The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  First  Love,  by  Adam  Scott  (Edinburgh, 
Macniven  &  Wallace,  1896). — This  book  narrates  a  most  touching  episode 
in  Sir  Walter's  life,  an  episode  the  effect  of  which  throughout  his  after 
career  can  never  be  fully  known.  The  story  of  it,  which  is  well  told, 
cannot  but  renew  one's  impression  of  the  depth  of  Scott's  feelings  and  the 
constancy  of  his  nature.  But  although  it  is  true  that  Sir  Walter  himself 
was  not  absolutely  silent,  subsequently,  on  the  topic  of  his  early  dis- 
appointment, still  one  may  question  if  it  be  not  rather  ruthless  to  choose 
it  as  a  subject  to  make  a  book  of. 
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NOTES. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ARGYLL,  HIS 
SON  THE  NINTH  EARL,  AND  THE  FIRST, 
SECOND,  AND  THIRD  DUKES. 

{Continued  from  page  7.) 

Doubts  have  not  been  confined  to  the  identification  of  the  portraits  of 
the  Marquis  and  his  son  the  Earl.    The  learned  have  differed,  or  thought 
they  differed,  as  to  whether  it  is  the  9th  Earl  or  his  son  the  1st  Duke 
who  is  represented  in  Vanderbank's  engraving  (from  a  Medina  portrait), 
entitled  rather  lengthily,   <  Archibalds,  Comes  Argatheliae,  Dominus 
Kintire,  Campbell,  et  Lome,  hereditarius  Justiciaries  Generalis  S.D.N. R. 
[Supremi  Domini  Nostri  Regis]  Vice  Cometus  Argatheliae  Insularum 
aliorumque  Magnus  Hereditarius  Hospitii  Magistri  et  Prefectus  Cohortis 
Peditum  Regis  ;  (Fig.  8.     A  copy  of  this  engraving  is  No.  63  of  the 
exhibited  Engravings,  Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Portraits).  Medina, 
who  is  said  by  the  engraver  to  have  painted  the  portrait,  did  not  arrive 
in  Great  Britain  till  1686,  the  year  after  the  execution  of  Archibald  9th 
Earl.    This,  however,  is  perhaps  not  very  conclusive,  as  the  portrait  might 
possibly  have  been  taken  of  the  Earl  during  his  exile  on  the  Continent. 
But  the  discussion  is  unnecessary.     Beneath  an  oval  which  surrounds 
the  portrait  are  the  Argyll  arms.     And  on  each  side  of  the  oval  are 
four  coats  of  arms.    On  the  right  side  are  the  coats  of  Argyll,  Morton, 
Morton,  and  Marischal,  on  the  other  side  are  those  of  Moray,  Gordon, 
Home,  and  Dudley.    These  are  the  coats  of  the  eight  grandparents  of 
Archibald,  10th  Earl,  afterwards  1st  Duke  of  Argyll.    There  is  but  one 
observation  which  remains  to  be  made— that  as  Vanderbank  died  in  1697, 
four  years  before  the  Earl  became  a  Duke,  the  engraving  is  undoubtedly 
contemporary.    Its  date  is  also  probably  not  earlier  than  1689,  when  the 
Earl's  titles  were  acknowledged  by  the  Estates.    At  least  one  portrait 
(Fig.  9,  from  portrait  by  Lely)  of  the  first  Duke  exists  at  Inveraray,  ami 
bears  out  the  character  of  the  engraving  with  its  broad  face,  straight  nose, 
wide  eyes  wide  apart,  full  lips  more  curved  than  his  father's,  and  with' 
apparently  a  small  wart  on  the  upper  lip  left  side. 

The  Dalkeith  portrait,  Fig.  10,  is  titled  the   1st   Duke     It  has  no 
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very  striking  resemblance  to  Figs.  8  and  9.  But  it  has  a  mark  on  the 
upper  lip  left  side. 


Fig.  8 


If  we  may  judge  by  the  portrait  reproduced  (Fig.  9),  and  by  that 
engraved  in  Lodge  ix.  18,  this  duke  may  have  been  justly  proud  of  the 
strength  of  his  arms. 
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The  number  of  portraits  supposed  on  insufficient  grounds  to  represent 
John,  2nd  Duke  of  Argyll,  otherwise  known  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Greenwich,  is  remarkable,  and  the  more  so  that  the  portraits  are  dissimilar 
from  each  other,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
about  the  character  of  the  Duke's  features. 


Fig.  9 


The  remarkable  portrait  of  the  Duke  in  his  Garter  robes  (Fig.  11),  at 
Inveraray  Castle,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  is  beyond  all  doubt  auth  en  tic  and  con- 
temporary. On  Faber's  engraving  of  it,  entitled  also  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Greenwich,  it  is  dated  1740.  The  engraving  itself  must  rank  as  a 
contemporary  document,  as  it  was  made,  if  not  before  the  Duke's  death, 
then  certainly  soon  after  it,  for  Faber  died  in  1756.    (  The  Scottish  Portrait 
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Gallery  copy  is  marked,  S.  P.  iii.  66.)    A  replica  of  the  half  length  of  the 
S  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith  House 
Aikman  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Duke,  which  was  engraved  (Fig.  12) 
in  the  Duke's  lifetime,  and  entitled  on  the  plate  'John,  Duke  of  Argyle 


Fig.  10 


and  Greenwich  |  Aikman  pinxt  |  Houbraken  sculpst  1735  I  From  the 
collection  of  Sir  Anthony  Wescomb,  Bart.' (No.  100  of  Scot.  Port.  Gal. 
Col)  The  Duke  died  in  1743-  In  T745  appeared  a  life  of  him  by 
Robert  Campbell,  with  a  portrait,  or  rather  a  caricature  engraved  by 
B   Cole     These  concur  in  representing  Duke  John  to  have  had  well 
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marked  features,  broad  face,  high  cheek-bones,  large  eyes  widely  separated 
a  nose  prominent  towards  the  point,  and  with  a  low  bridge. 

Who  then  is  represented  by  the  Graves  Portrait  (Fig.  i3)?i  This 
portrait  is  at  present  on  exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  lent  by  the  proprietors 


Fig.  ii 

/xt  *xC0Uish  Porlmit  Gallery,  where  it  is  entitled  and  catalogued 
(No.  25*)— Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  By 
Jvneller  it  may  be,  but  the  Duke  it  is  not.  It  is  a  head  and  bust  in  a 
oval  carved  gilt  frame,  a  good  painting  of  a  man  of  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  the  face  is  a  three-quarter  to  its  left,  complexion  full  in  colour. 
Reproduced  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  II.  Graves,  London. 
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eyebrows  arched,  eyes  blue,  bridge  of  nose  high,  lower  lip  full, 
of  mouth  turned  up,  long  black  wig,  plate  armour. 


Fig.  12 


The  same  question  applies  to  the  Agar-Ellis  portrait  attributed 
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kneller  engraved  by  Lodge,  x.  14  (Fig.  r4),  adopted  by  Cadell,  in  his 
Abbotsford  Edition  of  Scott,  for  the  engraving  to  head  chapter  xxxv  of 
1  he  Heart  of  Midlothian;  by  Doyle  in  his  Official  Baronage  article  '  Green- 
wich,' etc.   The  person  depicted  is  in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle 
which  would  date  the  portrait  between  1703  and  1710  if  it  were  really 


Fig.  13 

the  duke.  The  features  of  this  portrait  are  very  regular  and  handsome 
but  they  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle  and' 
Greenwich.  5J 

Dalkeith  House  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  replica  of  the  Allan 
Kamsay  another  portrait  (Fig!  .5)  entitled  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Green- 
wicn.     I  he  portrait  is  attributed  to  Kneller.     It  represents  a  man  of 
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scarcely  middle  age,  clothed  in  plate  armour  ;  over  his  left  shoulder  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  Garter  itself  is  apparent 
on  his  Left  Leg.  His  left  hand  rests  on  a  table  which  stands  behind 
him.  In  his  right  he  holds  a  baton.  The  features  certainly  are 
not  those  attributed  by  Ramsay  and  the  engravers  to  the  2nd  Duke  of 


Fig.  14 

Argyll.  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  insignia  of  the  Garter,  it 
might  have  been  suggested  that  the  portrait  was  at  least  as  probably 
a  representation  of  the  great  2nd  Earl  of  Stair  as  of  the  2nd  Duke 
of  Argyll.  It  is  still  interesting,  however,  to  compare  with  it  the 
portrait  of  that  Earl  attributed  to  Kneller.    Two  copies  of  this  portrait 
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exist — one  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  at  Oxenfoord  Castle, 
the  other  the  property  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Gala,  at  Gala  House.  Which 
is  the  original  and  which  the  replica,  or  whether  both  are  originals, 
is  immaterial  to  the  present  purpose.  They  are  practically  if  not  per- 
fectly identical.    An  engraving  from  the  Oxenfoord  portrait  faces  page 


221  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Graham's  Annals  of  the  Viscount  and 
First  and  Second  Earls  of Stair.    The  illustration  (Fig.  16)  done  for  the 
present  article  is  obtained,  by  Mr.  Scott's  kind  permission,  from  the  por 
trait  at  Gala  House.    The  portrait  is  half-length.    The  complexion  oi 
the  Earl  is  fair,  the  eyes  dark  blue,  wig  white  or,  at  h  ast,  pale,  Under 
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his  coat  of  plate  armour  he  wears  a  coffee-coloured  coat,  or  vest  with 
Ion-  skirts.  Over  his  left  shoulder  he  wears  the  green  ribbon  of  the 
Thistle.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  baton.  His  left  rests  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  in  front  of  which  he  stands.     On  the  table  is  a  dog  of  the 


Fig.  16 


fox-terrier  order,  with  a  collar  on  which  is  printed  in  capital  letters,  EARL 
OF  STAIRS.  In  the  back-ground,  at  the  figure's  left,  is  a  brown  curtain 
or  pillar :  at  its  right  in  the  middle  distance  is  the  not  unusual  cavalry 
skirmish,  behind  which  is  a  castle,  from  the  battlements  of  which  rises  a 
puff  of  cannon  smoke. 
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It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  more  can  be  said  at  present  of  the  Dalkeith 
portrait  (Fig.  15)  than  that  it  represents  a  soldier  who  had  exercised 
a  military  command  and  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  of  the  date  of 
Kneller.1 

(To  be  continued^) 

WHO  WAS  THE  LAST  SCOTTISH  SAINT? 

A  critic,  reviewing,  in  the  Athenceum  of  June  6th,  Sheriff  Mackay's 
excellent  history  of  Fife,  remarks  :  'That  St.  Margaret,  Malcolm  Canmore's 
Queen,  was  the  last  to  find  a  place  in  the  Roman  Calendar  is  open  to 
question  in  view  of  the  shrine  at  Rochester  of  St.  William  of  Perth,  the 
pious  thirteenth  century  baker,  who,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  murdered  near  Chatham  by  his  fellow  pilgrim  and  adopted  son.' 

Now,  Sheriff  Mackay's  statement,  thus  questioned,  is  strictly  accurate. 
No  Scottish  saint  later  than  St.  Margaret  has  found  his  or  her  way  into 
the  Roman  Calendar.  William  of  Rochester,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
has  no  place  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
ever  having  been  canonised.  Nor  is  his  name  to  be  found  in  any 
ancient  Scottish  calendar.  But  if  we  are  to  trust  our  earliest,  and 
indeed  only,  source  of  information  in  his  regard,  viz.,  the  pri?ited 
edition  of  Capgrave's  Nova  Legenda,  William  was  born  at  Perth  and  there 
lived  as  a  baker  until  he  undertook  his  ill-fated  pilgrimage.  And  it  is  not 
creditable  to  the  national  piety  that  all  traces  of  his  cultus.  or  even  of  his 
existence,  should  have  been  allowed  to  vanish  from  his  native  country. 
There  is  no  clue  even  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  yet  the  offerings 
of  the  worshippers  at  his  shrine  at  Rochester  were  so  magnificent  that  the 
choir  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral  are  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the 
money. 

The  saint's  assassin,  the  waif  whom  he  had  picked  up  and  adopted, 
was  also  a  Scotsman  ;  and  it  may  interest  philologists  to  know  that  he 
went  by  the  name  of  Cokermay  Doveni,  or  Cokerman  Deveni,  'quod 
lingua  Scotensium  inventitius  David  interpretatur.'  Why  William  was 
reckoned  as  a  'martyr'  is  not  evident,  as  the  attack  upon  him  arose  out 
of  a  difference  regarding  the  best  road  from  Rochester  to  Canterbury. 
His  sanctity  was  manifested  by  a  miracle.  A  devil-possessed  or  insane 
woman,  who  used  to  wander  naked  about  the  hills  and  even  the  villages, 
one  day  stumbled  upon  the  bruised  and  lifeless  body  lying  in  a  thicket. 
Chattering  about  him  like  a  magpie,  she  asked  him  how"  long  he  was 
intending  to  sleep;  and,  adding  that  as  he  was  so  fair  he  deserved  a  fair 
crown,  she  plaited  a  crown  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  placed  it  upon  his 
head.  Next  day,  wandering  to  the  same  spot,  she  exclaimed,  '  For 
shame,  still  snoring!  Why  will  you  not  speak  to  me?  Give  me  back 
the  crown  I  gave  you.'  And  so  saying  she  placed  it,  now  stained  with  his 
blood,  upon  her  own  head.  Quicker  than  words  her  savage  nature  passed 
away  and  her  reason  was  restored.  She  modestly  hid  herself  until  dusk 
among  the  bushes,  but  soon  afterwards  made  known  the  prodigy  wrought 
on  her  through  the  merits  of  him  whom  she  now  recognised  as  a  holy 
martyr.    The  body  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  ;  and  February  23rd,  the 

1  A  baton,  in  a  portrait  of  the  date  to  which  those  belong,  is  not  necessarily  :i  Field 
Marshal's  baton. 
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day  upon  which  the  saint  is  commemorated,  is  probably  the  traditional  day 
of  the  burial. 

Can  no  fresh  light  be  thrown  on  the  origin  or  date  of  this  English 
legend  of  a  Scottish  saint?  T.  G.  L. 


ROBERTSONS  OF  ST  ROWAN  AND  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON, 
ALIAS  COLYEAR,  BART. 

An  article  on  this  subject  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Miscellanea 
Her.  et  Gen.  (n.s.  iv.  65)  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Stodart.  Since  then, 
however,  new  facts  have  come  to  light  which  tend  to  modify  some  of  the 
statements  contained  in  that  paper ;  and  it  may  be  not  without  value  to 
give  here  a  short  account  of  a  matter  which  still  requires  further  elucidation. 

The  Robertsons  of  Struan  were  originally  descended  from  the  Mac- 
donalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  Barons  of  Strowan  took  the  surname  of  Robert- 
son. Previously  they  had  been  simply  called  by  their  Christian  name, 
with  the  addition  of  their  lands,  'de  Atholia'  or  'de  Strowan.'  The 
following  is  the  pedigree  as  given  by  Sir  R.  Douglas  in  his  Baronage  :— 

iv.  Robert. 

 I  

r  1  1 

v.  Alexander.  Robert.  Patrick. 

I  .  


I 

Duncan,  d.v.p. 


vi.  Robert. 
I 

vii.  William. 

I 

viii.  Robert. 

I 


I  ! 

Andrew.  Tames, 


I 

IX.  William,  d.s.p. 


I 

xi.  Robert. 
I 


x.  Donald. 

 I 

I 

Duncan. 


xii.  Alexander. 


xiii.  Alexander. 
1 

I 


Robert,  xiv.  Alexander,  Duncan. 
d.s.p.,  v.p.  d.s.p. 


I  I  ! 

Donald.  Duncan  of  Drumachin.  James. 

1  i        i    :  i. 

Tohn  of  Drumachin.     Donald.       Duncan.  Patrick. 

  1   

1  1 


Alexander. 


I 

xv.  Duncan, 
ma.  1739. 

_J  

I 

xvi.  Alexander, 
in  the  Dutch  service. 


Alexander,  Lieut. -Colonel 
in  the  service  of  the  States-General. 


Walter  Charles  Colyear, 
in  the  Dutch  service. 


The  Roman  numbers  refer  to  the  different  Lairds  of  Struan,  the  persons  by  whom  the 
succession  of  the  family  was  carried  on  are  given  in  capitals. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  Sir  Robert  Douglas  states  that  Robert,  the 
second  son  of  the  first-mentioned  Robert  (the  fourth  laird),  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  Earls  of  Portmore  (afterwards  to  be  mentioned),  thus 
making  him  ancestor  of  Sir  Alexander  Robertson,  the  Baronet  of  1676. 
He  does  not,  however,  give  any  reason  or  proof  of  the  statement. 

Sir  Noel  Paton,  who  printed  within  the  last  few  years  a  genealogical 
table  of  the  Strowan  family,  says  that  Alexander  Robertson  of  Drumachin 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Patrick  Robertson  of  Fascally ;  they  had  a 
son  Duncan  (xv  in  preceding  table),  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
William,  Lord  Nairn.  He  died  1780,  leaving  two  sons,  Alexander,  born 
1740,  died  1822,  and  Walter  Philip  Colyear,  who  died  without  issue 
in  1818. 

Sir  Noel  also  states  that  Robert  Robertson  of  Strowan  (xi)  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  died  post  1630,  leaving 
three  sons,  Alexander,  Donald,  Duncan  (Drumachin).  Alexander  (xii) 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Graeme  of  Inchbrakie,  and  died  in  1636. 
His  son,  Alexander  (xiii)  married,  first,  Katherine  Drummond,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Robert,  born  c.  1663,  'who  entered  the  service  of  the 
States-General  under  the  protection  of  his  kinsman,  David  Colyear  or 
Robertson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Portmore,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Robertson, 
Baronet,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Strowan.'  Colonel  Colyear  and  Robert 
both  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England  in  1688,  where 
Robert  died  same  year. 

Colonel  James  Robertson,  in  his  Comitatus  de  Atholia,  suggests  that 
Sir  Alexander  Robertson  might  have  been  the  son  of  Patrick^Robertson 
of  Dulcaben,  Dowally,  living  in  1649,  but  this,  as  will  afterwards  be 
shown,  was  not  the  case.  The  author  of  the  History  and  Martial  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan,  who  was  Alexander  (xiv),  the  poet 
laird,  the  son  of  Alexander  (xiii)  by  his  second  wife,  Mariota  Baillie, 
says  that  Sir  Alexander  Robertson  4  for  reasons'  assumed  the  name  of 
Colyear,  and  called  himself  Sir  Alexander  Robertson  alias  Colyear.  Sir 
David,  his  son,  not  choosing  the  name,  adhered  to  Colyear. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  shows  that  the  statement 
is  hardly  correct,  and  that,  instead  of  Sir  Alexander  changing  his  name 
from  Robertson  to  Colyear,  he  changed  it  from  Colyear  to  Robertson. 
We  know  that  his  father  was  Major  David  Colyear,  because  it  is  on 
otticial  record  (Inquisitions  Gen.  5987)  that  on  the  24th  day  of  March 
1677  Colonel  Alexander  Robertson  alias  Colyear  was  served  heir-general 
to  his  sister  Joanna,  daughter  of  Major  David  Colyear. 

This  being  so  we  have  next  to  inquire,  who  was  Major  David  Colyear? 
lhis  is  not  certain,  but  we  know  a  little  about  him.  He  married  Jean 
Bruce,  daughter  of  John  Bruce  of  Airth  by  his  wife  Margaret,  third 
daughter  of  Alexander,  afterwards  Lord  Elphinstone.  Her  (lean  s) 
brother  Alexander,  who  ultimately  succeeded  to  Airth,  served  under 
Prince  Rupert  in  Germany  and  was  for  many  years  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  service  of  the  States-General,  and  therefore  a  brother  officer  of 
David  Colyear,  who  married  his  sister.  Alexander  Bruce  himself  married 
a  Dutch  lady,  Anna  van  Eyk.  From  certain  official  deeds  we  learn  that 
David  Colyear  was  married  to  Jean  Bruce  at  least  before  September  ,0,  1 
and  that  he  died  before  March  1647.  They  had  three  daughters,  one 
married  to  Thomas  Dunbar  of  Grange,  another,  Martha,  to  Sir  [ohn 
Nicholson   of  Tillicoultry,   and  the    third,    joanna,   as   we   luxe  "seen 
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died  unmarried  in  1677,  The  only  son  of  David  Colyear  and  Jean  Bruce 
of  whom  there  is  any  record  is  the  one  who  afterwards  became  Sir 
Alexander  Robertson  or  Colyear. 

From  a  funeral  entry  of  Sir  Thomas  Nicholson,  son  of  Sir  John 
Nicholson  and  Martha  Colyear,  preserved  in  the  Lyon  Office,  and  other 
sources,  a  partial  pedigree  of  David  Colyear  can  be  made  out,  by  which 
it  appears  that  though  we  cannot  trace  who  his  father  was,  he  had  a 
connection  with  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan  through  his  mother,  his  father 
having  married  a  daughter  of  John  Hay  of  Muchalls,  second  son  of  George, 
sixth  Earl  of  Errol,  ^by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  (v) 
Robertson  of  Strowan.  That  he  had  some  connection  with  the  Robertson 
family  seems  almost  certain,  otherwise  we  should  hardly  have  found  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  undoubted  Laird  of  Strowan  (xv)  bearing  the  name  of 
Walter  Charles  Colyear.  Of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  the 
name  of  Robertson  nothing  is  known,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
now  be  discovered,  though  possibly  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  his  life 
by  the  volume  dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  Scots  Brigade  in  the  Dutch 
service  at  present  being  prepared  by  the  Scottish  History  Society._ 

Sir  Alexander  was  created  a  Baronet  in  February  1677.  He  is  said  to 
have  acquired  a  fortune  in  Holland.  At  all  events,  his  son,  Sir  David 
(who  never  took  the  name  of  Robertson),  was  created,  1699,  Lord  Port- 
more  and  Blackness,  and  in  1703  Earl  of  Portmore,  Viscount  of  Milsington, 
and  Lord  Colyear.  He  had  a  record  of  very  distinguished  military 
service,  married,  1696,  Catherine,  Countess  of  Dorchester,  and  died  1730. 
In  the  patent  of  nobility  he  is  described  as  '  e  familia  illustri  et  honourabili 
recta  linea  prosapiam  suam  ducere,'  and  his  father,  Sir  Alexander,  is  styled 
'ipsius  pater  demortuus  Dominus  Alexander  Colyear.'  No  allusion  at  all 
is  made  to  Robertson. 

Sir  Alexander  had  another  son,  Walter  Philip  Colyear,  also  in  the 
service  of  the  States-General.  He  became  a  Field  Marshal,  and  died  at 
Maestricht,  November  1747,  aged  90.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married,  in 
1709,  Lionel,  first  Duke  of  Dorset. 

There  is  a  portrait  still  in  the  possession  of  the  representative  of  the 
Bruces  of  Airth  of  the  wife  of  Major  David  Colyear,  Jean  Bruce,  though 
it  is  wrongly  labelled  as  the  Countess  of  Portmore. 

Some  notes  on  the  Arms  of  the  families  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Those  of  the  Robertsons  of  Struan  are  well  known  -—Gules,  three  wolves' 
heads  erased  argent,  armed  and  langued  azure  \  crest,  a  dexter  hand 
holding  up  an  imperial  crown  proper;  motto,  fVirtutis  gloria-  merces,' 
with  a  wild  man  in  chains  lying  below  the  escutcheon.  The  crest,  motto, 
and  '  wild  man '  were  granted  by  King  James  11.  to  Robert  Robertson 
(iv)  in  commemoration  of  his  having  apprehended  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  James  1. 

The  Colyear  arms  are  given  in  a  seventeenth  century  armorial  as— 
Sable,  a  cross  patee  fitchee  or ;  no  crest  given ;  motto,  '  Nihilo  nisi  crucem.' 
The  Arms  given  to  Lord  Portmore  on  his  creation  as  a  peer  bear  no 
relation  to  these,  viz.,  Gules,  on  a  chevron  between  three  wolves'  heads 
argent,  as  many  oak-trees  eradicated  proper,  fructed  or ;  crest,  a  unicorn 
saliant,  armed  and  maned  or;  motto,  '  Avance';  supporters,  two  wolves 
proper.  The  wolves'  heads  are  probably  from  the  Robertson  coat,  the 
unicorn  perhaps  from  the  Scottish  Arms,  but  more  likely  from  the  Arms 
of  Collier  families  in  England,  e.g.  Collier  of  Darlaston  had  a  grant 
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{temp.  Elizabeth  R.),  argent,  on  a  chevron  azure,  between  three  demi- 
unicorns  courant  as  many  acorns  slipped  or.    The  acorns  also  may 

have  developed  into  oak-trees  on  Lord  Portmore's  Arms.  This  does  not, 
however,  suggest  in  the  least  that  there  was  any  relationship  with  these 
English  Colliers,  merely  that  the  English  Herald  who  granted  the  Arms 
to  Lord  Portmore  took  them  as  a  foundation,  not  knowing  any  other. 

Colyear  (Colzear,  Colzier,  Collier,  etc.)  is  a  Fifeshire  name,  and  it  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  old  charters  and  other  documents,  possess- 
ing lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirkcaldy,  Pitkinny,  and  Lochgelly.  It  is 
singular  that  in  the  latter  family,  Colyear  of  Lochgelly,  there  should  also 
have  been  an  alias,  for  we  find  in  1661  a  service  of  John  Strathendrie 
alias  Colyear,  as  heir  to  his  father  John  Strathendrie  alias  Colyear. 

J.  B.  P. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

According  to  John  J.  Bond,  the  year  in  England,  until  1066,  was 
reckoned  to  begin  on  Christmas  Day;  from  1067  until  1155,  on  the  1st 
of  January;  and  from  1155  to  I75°,  on  the  25th  of  March  (Handy  Book 
for  Verifying  Dates,  1866,  p.  20).  On  the  26th  of  March  1555,  Giovanni 
Michiel,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  in  England,  writes  that,  three  days 
before,  the  Papal  Legate  had  arrived  with  the  rose,  sword  and  hat  for 
their  Majesties,  '  and  so  yesterday,  the  day  of  the  annunciation,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  year  according  to  the  English  style,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  private  chapel  of  Her  Majesty's  palace '  ( Venetian 
Calendar,  vol.  vi.  part  i.  p.  32).  Nevertheless,  it  was  customary  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  to  speak  of  the  first  of 
January  as  New  Year's  Day.  For  example,  Lisle,  in  writing  to  the  Eng- 
lish Privy  Council  from  Alnwick,  on  the  1st  of  January  1542-3,  refers  to 
'this  present  Newyeres  daye';  and  dates  his  letter  'this  present  New 
yeres  daye  att  night'  {Hamilton  Papers,  i.  352,  353).  Again,  Jones,  in 
writing  to  Throckmorton  from  London  on  the  31st  of  December  1560, 
dates  his  letter  'New  Year's  Eve'  (Foreign  Calendar,  Elizabeth,  iii.  47S)  • 
and  Randolph,  in  writing  from  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  of  December  1563, 
speaks  of  next  day  as  being  New  Year's  Day  (Ibid.  vi.  650).  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  give  many  more  instances  (see  Ibid.  v.  605  ;  vii.  13  ; 
Stevenson's  Illustrations  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Mait.  Club,  p.  146  ; 
Spanish  Calendar,  Elizabeth,  i.  512;  Wright's  Elizabeth,  i.  182,  185; 
Ellis'  Original  Letters,  first  series,  ii.  195).  In  Scotland  prior  to  1600  the 
year  also  began  on  the  25th  of  March;  but  there  are  traces  of  the  same 
popular  reckoning  as  in  England.  A  sixteenth  century  chronicler,  for 
example,  thus  relates  the  marriage  of  James  the  Fifth  and  his  first  queen 
in  1536-7  : — '  Upoun  fyrst  day  of  Januare,  being  new  yeir  day,  the  Kingis 
grace  was  marijt  on  the  said  Magdalene,  at  Pareis  '  {Diurnal  of Occur  rents, 
p.  21).  In  at  least  one  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  25th  of  Decern- 
ber,  rather  than  the  1st  of  January,  was  observed  as  New  Year's  Day 
(Register  of  St.  Andrews  Kirk  Session,  i.  404).  This  custom  of  popularly 
beginning  the  year  with  the  1st  of  January  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Great  Britain.  Until  1564  the  year  was  reckoned  in  France  to  begin  on 
Christmas  Day,  on  25th  March,  or  at  Easter  ;  yet,  nine  years  before,  the 
little  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  Longer  in  France  than  in  her  own 
country,  regarded  the  1st  of  January  as  New  War's  Day.    Tins  instance 
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is  rather  striking  though  certainly  not  unique.  One  of  her  themes  is 
dated,  'dernier  jour  de  cest  ah  1554';  ™<J  the  one  which  follows  it, 
'5  fanvier  1554'  (Montaiglon's  Latin  Themes  of  Mary  Stuart,  Warton 
Club,  letters  lvii,  Iviii).  The  popular  reckoning  had  no  doubt  survived 
from  very  early  limes.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  giving  New  Year's  gifts 
had  helped  to  perpetuate  it  (see  Perkin's  Works,  1617,  ii.  676;  Brand's 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  chap.  xvi.).  D.  H.  F. 

TWO   FOUNDERS  OF  ST.   JOHN'S  PARISH 
CHURCH,  PERTH. 

In  St.  John's  Church,  Perth,  on  the  eastmost  pillar  of  the  choir 
(south  side),  the  accompanying  inscription—'  Johannes  Fullar  et  uxor  ejus 
Mariota  Foullar'— is  very  beautifully  and  clearly  cut  on  a  band  running 
round  the  pillar  at  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  above  the  floor.  The 


letters,  which  are  raised,  are  about  three  inches  high,  and  the  length  of 
the  inscription  is  about  six  feet.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  sketch, 
there  are  two  shields  accompanying  the  inscription  ;  each  contains  a  figure 
composed  apparently  of  a  key  and  a  spur.  These  do  not  appear  to  be 
heraldic  emblems,  but  of  the  nature  rather  of  Trade  Marks.  It  is  evident 
that  Johannes  Fullar  and  his  wife  Mariota  were  very  important  people  in 
connection  with  this,  the  Parish  Church  of  Perth ;  and  yet  in  none  of  the 
principal  books  relating  to  the  city  is  there  any  mention  made  of  their 
names— such  books  as  The  Book  of  Perth,  The  Chronicle  of  Perth,  Perth- 
its  Annals,  Memorabilia  of  Perth,  The  Blackfriars  of  Perth— the  Chartulary 
and  Papers.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  in  these  books  to  the  inscrip- 
tion.   In  short,  their  memory  appears  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

I  send  this  sketch  of  the  lettering  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  I  may  mention 
that  the  church  was  probably  erected  about  the  year  1400.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  pillar. 

Thomas  Ross. 


THE  TOMBSTONES  OF  KING  JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND 
AND  HIS  QUEEN. 

I  beg  to  draw  attention  to  a  great  mistake  recently  committed  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Perth.  Against  the  east  wall  there  were  fixed  two  grave 
slabs,  having  incised  figures  on  them,  supposed  to  be  those  which  covered 
the  remains  of  King  James  1.  and  his  Queen.  These  have  recently  been 
concealed  by  the  erection  of  an  organ  so  close  against  them  that  they  are 
as  effectively  lost  as  if  they  were  in  the  deepest  pool  of  the  Tay. 

T.  R. 
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ALGERINE  PIRATES  AND  SCOTS  CAPTIVES. 

The  Barbary  pirates  have  been  so  long  extinguished  as  an  offensive 
power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  much  terror  they  inspired  among 
the  mercantile  nations  of  Europe  from  Italy  to  Iceland  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  though  Scotland,  from  its  northern 
position,  suffered  considerably  less  from  their  ravages  than  England 
where  the  corsairs  preyed  on  the  Cornish  and  southern  coasts,  and 
Ireland,  where  Baltimore  was  sacked  in  163 1,  we  have  many  notices  in 
the  Privy  Council  and  Presbytery  Records  and  in  the  Calendars  of  the 
State  Papers  (Domestic),  of  Scotsmen  who  suffered  captivity  in  Algiers 
and  these  notices  it  may  not  be  thought  amiss  to  put  together  and  glance 
at     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lot  of  a  captive  Scot  was  singularly 
unlucky,  as,  unless  private  aid  reached  him,  he  had  small  chance  of 
being  ransomed  from  slavery,  and  as  a  member  of  a  Protestant  nation 
his  claims  to  freedom  were  disregarded  by  the  charitable  Fathers  of  the 
Redemption. 

Almost  the  first  public  notice  of  any  effort  that  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  relief  of  the  Scottish  slaves  was  a  collection  appointed  to  be 
taken  at  Aberdeen  on  their  behalf  in  1579.  Of  this  one  Andrew  Cook 
was  treasurer,  and  the  money  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  <  Scots- 
men prisoners  in  Argier  in  Affrik,  and  other  parts  within  the  Turks' 
bounds,'  but  little  appears  to  have  been  done,  at  least  till  1583  About 
the  same  time  (says  Colonel  Playfair)  the  Master  of  Morton  and  the 
Master  of  Ohphant  fell  also  into  the  clutches  of  the  'Moors,'  and  though 
the  latter  in  1582  supplicates  Queen  Elizabeth  to  aid  him  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  for  his  relief,  yet  in  1589  they  were  still  in  captivity. 

In  1 6 15  the  Privy  Council  recommended  to  the  charity  of  the  public 
the  case  of  the  Scots  captives,  especially  that  of  Andrew  Robertson,  John 

u1?'  Ii  DaulinS'  James  Pratt>  and  others,  formerly  mariners  of  Leith 
who  had  been  captured  off  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  held  in  bondage 
until  redeemed  by  James  Fraser,  a  resident  at  Algiers  (most  likely  the 

Mr.  Fnzell,  afterwards  consul  there),  for  the  sum  of  ^140,  and  three 
years  later  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  reports  that  he  has  obtained  some  sub- 
scriptions, but  that  certain  presbyteries  (amongst  them  Atholl)  refuse  to 
contribute.  A  ship  called  the  William  of  Burntisland  was  captured  off 
the  Irish  coast  by  the  Moors,  and  in  1620  her  skipper,  Robert  Cowan, 
and  six  of  his  crew,  are  in  captivity  and  thought  worthy  of  assistance 
which,  we  are  told,  was  collected  in  the  parish  churches  to  a  Iaree 
amount.  & 

Not  only  were  there  Scots  prisoners  at  Algiers,  but  the  corsairs  of 
bailee  also  obtained  some  slaves,  for  whose  assistance  there  was  a  collec- 
tion at  Lanark  in  1625,  and  in  1631  a  double  disappointment  awaited  a 
prisoner,  one  David  Gardiner  of  Leith,  in  whose  petition  it  appears  that 
he  had  almost  recovered  his  ship  from  the  Algerine  pirates  when  a  diffi- 
culty was  raised  that  he  was  not  an  Englishman  but  a  Scot,  wherefore  he 
prays  that  letters  might  be  dispatched  to  show  that  'peace  extends  to  all 
the  King's  subjects.' 

On  January  29,  1634-5,  Archbishop  Spottiswood  of  St,  Andrews  writes 
to  the  Master  of  Requests  for  Scotland  enclosing  an  k  Information  1  of  an 
unusual  nature  on  behalf  of  two  young  men  now  detained  in  the  Spanish 
baileys.    The  circumstances  were  peculiar,  for,  on  being  first  captured  h\ 
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the  Mgerine  pirates,  they  were  'compelled  to  be  circumcised,  whereof  the 
Spaniards  makes  a  pretence  to  keep  them  slaves,  alleging  them  to  be 
renesradoes.'  ,  , 

The  examination  of  Christopher  Pige  of  Plymouth,  late  a  prisoner  at 
\lgiers  throws  some  more  light  on  the  number  of  Scottish  prisoners  at 
this  time  He  says,  'since  his  being  there,  36  sail  of  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  ships  have  been  taken,  and  there  are  now  400  captives  of 
English,  Scots,  and  Irish.  Ten  sail  of  ships  were  to  be  made  ready  to 
come  to  England  and  Ireland  this  spring.'  When  at  Sallee  'there  came 
in  ten  Sallee  men  of  war,  which  brought  in  300  Christians,  Scottish,  Irish 
and  French.  They  had  taken  eight  sail  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
ships  Believes  there  are  150  prisoners  in  Sallee  of  the  last  named 
nations  The  Sallee  men  of  war  most  of  all  frequent  the  English, 

French,  and  Irish  coasts,  and  last  summer  some  of  them  were  as  high 
as  the  Isle  of  Lundy.' 

The  ransoms  demanded  were  various.  In  1636  (in  which  year  the 
John  of  Leith  was  taken  by  three  Turkish  war  ships,  off  the  coast  of 
France),  that  asked  for  James  Deuchar  was  1200  merks;  and  in  1643, 
Xioo  is  paid  by  the  Glasgow  Treasurer  to  James  Bogle  to  help  him  (who 
had  been  assisted  by  John  Cochrane,  a  fellow  prisoner)  with  his  ransom  ; 
again  in  1646,  Edmond  Casson,  agent  for  the  English  Parliament,  liberated 
two  Scotswomen,  Alice  Hayes  of  Edinburgh  and  Elizabeth  Mancor  of 
Dundee  at  ransoms  of  1100  and  200  double  pesetas  respectively. 

TheRecords  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assemblies  give  an 
interesting  list  of  the  Scottish  slaves,  who  amounted  in  1647  to  fifty-four 
in  all,  of  whom  seven  were  at  Tunis  and  the  rest  at  Algiers,  and  among 
the  latter  eleven  women.  Though  negotiations  were  entered  into,  so  that 
the  English  agent  should  treat  for  their  liberation,  there  continued  to  be 
constant  captures  of  prisoners  and  collections  for  their  relief.  In  1661, 
one  is  ordered  for  John  Dennestoune,  son  of  Andrew  Dennestoune,  Burgess 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1675  Aberdeen  and  Stirling  subscribed  towards  the 
ransom  of  some  captives,  natives  of  Inverkeithing.  In  1680  Pittenweem 
contributed  to  the  same  charity.  The  latest  subscriptions  I  have  found 
are  £3  Scots  at  Cockpen  in  1695,  and  a  collection  for  certain  Kirkcaldy 
captives,  at  Aberdour  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1700,  the  necessity  for  private 
subscriptions  being  probably  done  away  with  in  1724  by  the  will  of  Thomas 
Betton,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  certain  charities,  one  of  which  was 
the  Redemption  of  British  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Barbary  Pirates. 

'  A.  F.  S. 

THE  ROMAN  CAMP  AT  ARDOCH. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
has  been  making  excavations  in  the  well-known  camp  at  Ardoch  during 
the  summer  months.  We  understand  that  the  fragments  of  carved  stones 
and  other  articles  which  have  been  found  are  sufficient  to  settle  in  the 
affirmative  the  long  disputed  question  whether  the  Romans  ever  were  at 
Ardoch  or  not.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  their  occupation  of  this 
station  must  have  been  of  a  comparatively  temporary  nature,  as  the 
discoveries  recently  made  indicate  that  most  of  the  buildings  within  the 
rampart  were  made  of  wood.  The  principal  rampart  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  layers  of  earth  and  sods  on  a  rude  stone  foundation,  a 
construction  similar  to  that  of  the  Antonine  Wall.    Traces  have  been 
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found  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  mediaeval  chapel  built 
long  after  the  site  had  ceased  to  be  used  for  military  purposes  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  second  occupation  of  the  ground  appears  to 
have  quite  passed  out  of  human  memory.  No  important  objects  have 
been  found  as  yet,  but  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  camp  has 
been  examined,  and  already  the  operations  have  afforded  much  valuable 
information. 

RECENT  DISCOVERY  OF  CELTIC  CROSSES  IN 
ST.  ANDREWS. 

From  time  to  time  many  fragments  of  Celtic  crosses  have  been  found 
at  St.  Andrews.  These  fragments  vary  in  length  from  eight  feet  down  to 
a  few  inches.  Not  the  least  interesting  are  three  which  were  discovered 
on  the  4th  of  July  last,  a  few  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  east  gable  of 
the  cathedral.  These  three  are  of  one  type,  and  a  type  that  is  not 
uncommon;  but  they  were  found  standing  in  a  row— apparently  in  their 
original  position— like  modern  head-stones  in  a  cemetery,  placed  hard 
against  each  other.  The  central  one,  the  tallest  of  the  three,  was  unfor- 
tunately damaged  by  the  grave-diggers  before  its  nature  was  perceived 
.Both  on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  it  shows  part  of  the  shaft  of  an  incised 
cross  One  of  these  shafts  has  a  zig-zag  ornament  on  each  side  of  it  ■ 
and  the  other,  a  double  spiral.  On  this  stone  the  plain  base,  intended 
lor  insertion  in  the  ground,  measures  fourteen  inches  on  the  one  side  and 
twenty-one  on  the  other.  A  key  pattern  has  adorned  both  edges  The 
fragment  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  it  shows  much  wasted  traces  of 
interlaced  work,  as  well  as  part  of  the  shaft  of  an  incised  cross.  The  one 
which  was  on  the  south  side  shows  the  spiral  and  key  ornaments  on  the 
reverse,  and  the  key  on  its  remaining  edge.  The  three  stones  vary  in 
thickness,  from  five  to  seven  inches  ;  in  breadth,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
one  and  three-quarters ;  and  in  height,  from  twenty-two  and  a  half  to 
thirty-one  and  a  half  inches.  When  discovered  the  bases  of  all  the  three 
were  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Unfortunately  they 
had  suffered  at  some  previous  time  or  times  by  grave-diggers,  who  cannot 
now  be  cross-examined  as  to  what  they  did  with  the  fragments  then 
broken  off.  Near  to  them,  but  not  quite  so  deep,  was  a  portion  of  a 
stone  coffin,  which  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid. 

D.  H.  F. 

THE  MENTEITH-GRAHAM  COAT-ARMOUR. 
Having  raised  the  question  as  to  what  in  the  present  dav  should  be 
the  metal  of  the  Graham  quarters  of  the  Menteith  shield,  I  think  it  right 
to  make  clear  in  detail  my  reasons  for  holding  it  to  be  or.  My  line  of 
argument  has  been  that  or  being  the  field  of  William  Graham,  the  seventh 
and  famous  Earl  of  Menteith  (and  Earl  of  Strathern  and  Airth),  and  his 
successor,  the  last  Earl,  any  change  of  the  metal  of  the  field  amounts  to 
^difference,  and  so  cannot  represent  the  principal  arms  of  the  house  of 
Menteith.  The  Lord  Lyon1  against  this  seems  to  hold  that  because  Sir 
David  Lindsays  mss.  (1542,  giving  it  argent)  had  the  official  imprimatur 
ot  the  Privy  Council  given  to  them  in  1630  as  documents  of  authority 
the  Invy  Council  have  fixed  what  the  Menteith  coat  should  be,    1  am 

1  Vide  Notes  and  Queries,  22nd  February  1S96. 
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bound  to  say  that  such  a  quotation  greatly  surprised  me,  who  have  always 
looked  upon  armorial  authority  as  personal  to  the  Sovereign,  the  Fountain 
of  Honour,  and  his  Deputy— in  Scotland  the  Lyon  King.  For  this  reason, 
and  others  to  follow,  I  have  little  regard  for  the  Privy  Council  in  this 
matter.  Since  1630,  the  Lyon  proceeds,  the  metal  'may  have  been 
altered,  but  without  any  authority.'  Why  the  Lyon  King  makes 
use  of  the  term  'may  have  been,'  when  the  Lyon  Office  and  the 
College  of  Arms,  London,  have  endorsed  an  alteration,  I  cannot  guess, 
but  shall  go  on  to  discuss  whether  there  was  authority  or  not.  If 
there  was  none,  the  Lyon  Office  has  perpetrated  an  extraordinary  series  of 
blunders  and  contradictions.  It  was  in  1630  that  the  Privy  Council  gave 
countenance  to  Lindsay's  MSS.,  but  whatever  value  any  one  may  attach  to 
their  patronage  must  surely  vanish  before  the  imprimatur  of  the  king  him- 
self given  to  a  volume  of  the  arms  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  prepared  for 
his  Majesty's  use  by  the  Lyon  Office  subsequent  to  the  year  1633.  No 
higher  authority  can  be  had  than  this  volume,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to 
be^a  fraud  and  a  forgery,  a  contingency  so  remote  that  it  need  hardly  be 
mentioned,  for  every  other  ms.  may  fall  under  the  like  suspicion  if  it  comes 
to  that.  But  why  has  the  Lyon  Office  up  till  now  forgotten,  ignored,  or 
been  ignorant  of  it  ?  It  unmistakably  blazons  and  illuminates  the  Graham 
quarters  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith's  shield  or}  This  volume,  a  delight  to 
behold,  is  carefully  blazoned  and  richly  illuminated,  its  title  being  '  Illu- 
minated Peerage  of  Scotland  most  beautifully  painted  and  ornamented  by 
order  of  King  Charles  the  First  by  the  Herald  Painters  of  the  Lyon  Office, 
Edinburgh,  for  His  Majesties  private  Library.'  By  order  of  the  King's 
Majesty,  the  Fountain  of  all  honours  and  dignities  !  There  can  be  no 
greater  authority  than  the  conjunct  one  of  the  sovereign  and  his  deputy 
the  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  I  fix  the  volume  as  having  been  prepared  sub- 
sequent to  1633  from  the  fact  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith  being  therein  styled 
Earl  of  Airth,  which  title  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  this  year.  He 
was  the  most  remarkable  member  of  his  lofty  line,  and  for  a  period  the 
most  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland— the  Scottish  Buckingham  in  fact. 
It  was  he  who  rashly,  though  from  a  blood  point  of  view  rightly,  said 
'  that  he  had  the  reddest  blood  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  king  was  be- 
holden to  him  for  the  crown,'  referring  to  his  descent  from  Prince  David, 
Earl  Palatine  of  Strathern,  the  first  son  born  to  King  Robert  11.  in 
wedlock,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  half-blood  to  King  Robert  in.| 
from  whom  King  Charles  descended.  The  arms  thus  given  were  borne 
by  this  Earl  and  his  grandson  and  successor,  the  last  person  -to  bear  the 
ancient  title  of  Menteith.  Prior  even  to  1633  we  find  the  Lyon  Office 
acknowledging  the  Menteith  field  to  be  or.  The  Menteith's  bearings,  as 
per  the  king's  volume,  within  a  bordure  azure  for  difference,  were  granted 
by  Garter  King  of  Arms  to  Sir  Richard  Graham,  Bart.,  of  Esk,  in  1629, 
on  an  attestation  by  the  Earl  of  Menteith  and  Thomas  Drysdale,  Islay 
Herald,  that  he  was  descended  from  John,  second  son  of  the  first  Earl.2 
It  is  now  proved  that  his  lordship  was  wrong  in  assigning  this  origin  to 
Sir  Richard,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  arms  were  granted  as 

1  1  and  4,  or  on  a  chief  sable  three  escallops  of  the  first ;  2  and  3,  or  a  fess  chequy 
azure  and  argent,  in  chief  a  chevron  gules.  Supporters,  two  lions  rampant  guardant 
p-ules,  armed  and  langued  or,  collared  sable  charged  with  three  escallops  or.  Crest,  a 
'falcon's  head  proper.  Motto,  Right  and  Reason.  Mantling  gules  turned  ermine,  same 
as  Montrose.  2  Scottish  Arms,  by  R.  R.  Stodart,  Lyon  Clerk  Depute. 
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those  of  Menteith,  Lyon  matriculating  them  later  in  the  century,  also  or, 
for  Sir  Richard's  grandson,  the  first  Viscount  Preston,  who,  the  last  Earl 
assured  Lyon,  was  descended  of  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Menteith.1    He  was  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  his  grandfather  had  been,  for, 
if  true,  this  would  have  put  Lord  Preston  over  his  own  head,  the  Earl 
himself  being  descended  from  Patrick,  the  third  son.     Alexander  and 
John,  it  is  proved,  left  no  male  issue.    Further  acknowledgment  by  the 
Lyon  Office  for  or  being  the  Menteith  field  was  when  arms  were  matricu- 
lated by  Walter  Graham,  first  laird  of  Gartur,  and  Sir  William  Graham, 
first  of  Gartmore,  the  former  in  1673  and  the  latter  about  the  same  time' 
after  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  last  Earl  of  Menteith.2     As  a 
matter  of  fact  Gartmore3  cannot  be  shown  to  be  descended  of  Menteith, 
but  the  first  laird  was  granted  arms  on  the  understanding  that  he  descended 
from  John,  the  mistaken  ancestor  of  Sir  Richard  of  Esk.     The  Earls 
never  matriculated,  but  that  their  cadets,  or  supposed  cadets,  did  so  while 
the  title  was  still  borne,  and  were  granted  or,  in  all  common  sense  must 
be  taken  to  bear  out  that  the  Menteith  field  was  looked  upon  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  then  Lyons  to  be  or.    If  the  Earls  themselves  at  this  period 
—1629  to  1694— carried  argent  (which  they  did  not,  as  I  have  shown), 
how  does  the  Lord  Lyon  justify  his  predecessors  for  having  invariably 
granted  their  cadets  or  during  the  same  period?    That  prior  to  1629  the 
Earls  bore  argent  (so  did  the  Earls  of  Montrose)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case,  my  contention  simply  being  that  any  change  of  the  metal  of  the 
field  from  what  the  last  Earls  bore  amounts  to  a  difference,  and  cannot 
represent  the  principal  arms.    This  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1883,  when 
the  next  grant  of  Menteith  arms  is  recorded,  from  the  time  Walter  Graham 
of  Gartur  matriculated  his  in  1673.    To  Gartur,  as  I  have  said,  they  were 
granted  or,  and  to  Mrs.  Barclay- Allardice,  claiming  descent  from  a  sister 
of  the  last  Earl,  they  were  granted  argent  in  1883  by  the  late  Lyon,  Mr. 
Burnett.    I  must  presume  that  Mr.  Burnett,  disregarding  the  matricula- 
tions just  quoted  for  the  Grahams  of  Gartur,  etc.,  was  guided  by  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Privy  Council  (1630),  and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
by  an  unauthorised  presumption  of  the  Allardice  family  that  the  Menteith 
field  was  argent.    This,  on  their  behalf,  is  shown  by  the  difference  between 
the  original  Douglas  Peerage  (1764)  and  Wood's  edition  of  the  same 
(1813).    In  the  former,  which  gives  Gartur4  as  continuing  the  line  of  the 
Earls,  there  are  no  arms  blazoned,  but  the  plate  represents  or.    In  Wood's 
Douglas,  for  some  indefensible  reason  the  male  line  (of  Gartur)  is  sup- 
planted by  that  of  Allardice,  and  the  Menteith  arms  are  blazoned  argent 
clearly  showing  by  what  influence  it  came  to  be  so.    Notwithstanding  the 
plate  correctly  remained  or.    The  question  is,  was  Mr.  Burnett  right  in 
1883,  for  if  so  his  predecessors  must  have  erred  when  matriculating  or 

1  Red  Book  of  Menteith,  by  Sir  William  Fraser. 

2  Their  only  son  died  unmarried  in  1708. 

3  Vide  Notes  and  Queries,  31st  August  and  19th  October  1S95. 

To  have  been  quite  correct  Leitchtown  should  have  been  given,  of  which  femilv 
Gartur  was  a  cadet.  This  position  got  reversed  after  the  loss  of  certain  papers  in  1-1  c 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Highland  army  looting  Leitchtown.  Up  till  the  time  (l8l8)  when 
the  Gartur  family  came  to  an  end,  that  of  Leitchtown  differenced  themselves  bj  a  bordure 
WOMe,  their  crest  being  and  remaining  as  Menteith,  an  eagle's  head  proper  :  motto  Right 
and  Keason.    Thereafter  the  representative  of  Leitchtown  bore  Menteith  Undiflferenced 

his  next  brother,  Mr.  William  Leckfe  Graham,  merchant  in  the  West  [ndies  usine 
Gartur,  i.e.  Menteith  within  a  bordure  sable  and  or  -  crest,  a  dove  rising  with  a  twit?  of 
palm  in  her  beak  proper  \  motto,  Peace  and  Grace. 
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for  Gartur  and  the  others.     The  evidence  I  humbly  think  is  entirely 
against  Mr.  Burnett,  who  was  in  error  unless  we  can  away  with  the  king's 
volume  and  the  Menteith  cadet  matriculations  following  thereon.    It  can 
hardly  either  be  too  bold  a  thing  to  say  that  the  then  Lyons,  contem- 
poraries of  the  last  two  Earls,  knew  better,  apart  from  any  evidence  we 
may  have,  than  Mr.  Burnett  what  the  Menteith  coat  was,  and  I  can  but 
hope  that  his  successor  will  eventually  say  of  the  1883  matriculation  what 
Mr.  Burnett  said  of  a  Keith  matriculation  in  1801,  'I  can  only  give  as 
excuse  that  /  was  not  then  Lyon.'1    To  back  the  error  would  but  be  to 
petrify  a  very  absurd  anomaly.    Which  is  this,  Mr.  Graham  of  Leitch- 
town  as  heir-male  of  the  Earls  is  head  of  the  house  of  Menteith,  and  as 
such  inheritor  of  the  principal  arms.    He  is  also,  as  heir-male  of  Gartur, 
entitled  to  the  arms  matriculated  by  Walter  Graham,  cousin  of  Gilbert 
Graham,  second  laird  of  Leitchtown.     According  to  the  Privy  Council 
theory  Mr.  Graham  inherits  argent  from  the  Earls,  and  by  the  Lyon  Office 
record  (1673)  he  is  enjoined  to  bear  or.    Is  the  Privy  Council's  authority 
to  be  of  more  weight  than  the  Lyon  Office  in  a  heraldic  question  ?   I  trow 
not,  and  consider  that  the  king's  recognition  of  what  the  arms  were  is 
above  either  •  it  is  of  more  effect  than  the  authority  of  any  herald  past, 
present,  or  to  come. 

Mr.  Balfour  Paul  has  stated  that  out  of  eight  mss.  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  which  he  has  examined,  only  one,  and  that  of  date 
about  1663,  gives  the  Menteith  field  or.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  it 
has  no  bearing  on  my  argument  what  the  sixth  and  previous  Earls  bore, 
notwithstanding  I  here  give  an  analysis  of  the  twelve  mss.2  of  these 
centuries  in  the  British  Museum  that  give  Menteith  and  Montrose  to- 
gether. I  have  personally  examined  them.  For  Menteith  six  give  the 
field  as  or  and  six  as  argent,  while  eight  give  Montrose  as  or  and  four  as 
argent.  In  five  of  them  Menteith  and  Montrose  are  given  simultaneously 
as  or,  in  three  of  them  simultaneously  as  argent,  in  one  Montrose  is 
argent  when  Menteith  is  or,  and  in  three  Menteith  is  argent  when  Mon- 
trose is  or.  I  am  not  concerned  to  lay  stress  on  these  manuscripts  or 
deduce  anything  from  them,  it  being  apparent  from  other  sources  as  well 
that  both  Montrose  and  Menteith  used  or  and  argent  variably  and  not  as 
differences. 

1  In  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  regarding  the  arms  of  the  Earls  Marischall  (167 1)  granted 
in  1801  to  Alexander  Keith  of  Ravelstone  and  Dunottar.    Scottish  Notes  and  Queries, 

M&2  Inclusive  of  the  King's  volume.  It  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon,  K.G.,  by  Keith  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  January  I,  1851,  and  pur- 
chased of  Dr.  Lipmann,  April  2,  1887,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
other  MSS.  I  quote  from  are  :  Harl.  MS.  of  the  Arms  of  the  King,  Nobility,  and  Gentry 
of  Scotland,  by  Henry  Lily  (exhibits  a  peculiar  rafter.-shaped  chevron  with  a  cross-beam, 
somewhat  after  the  capital  letter  A) ;  Lansdowne  MS.,  An  account  of  the  King  s  Nobility 
and  principal  Gentry  of  Scotland,  with  very  masterly  trickings  of  their  Arms  by  Hol- 
land ic8«;  •  Harl.  MS. ,  Arms  and  Pedigrees  of  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Scotland,  by  John 
Withie,  etc.,  seventeenth  century  ;  Arms  of  the  Nobility  of  Scotland  (in  this,  above  Men- 
teith—which  is  given  or— is  written  '  the  Earle  of  Menteith  of  auld  wass  ) ;  Lansdowne 
ms  List  of  the  Nobility  of  Scotland  with  their  arms  ;  Arms  in  colours  of  the  Scottish 
Nobility  with  notices  of  Families,  1681— in  this  the  paternal  quarters  are  2  and  3,  and 
shield  is  supported  by  two  belled  and  hooded  falcons  standing  on  stumps  of  trees,  the 
chevron  being  as  in  Lily's  MS.  ;  Stowe  MS.,  Arms,  Crests  and  Supporters  of  Scotch 
Nobility  in  1677— same  as  the  King's  volume  ;  Arms  coloured  of  the  Kings  and  Nobility 
of  Scotland  by  Robert  Jermyn,  1585;  Arms,  Crests,  and  Mottos  of  Scottish  Nobility  ; 
Stowe  ms.  ,  Arms  of  Scotch  Nobility,  etc.,  seventeenth  century -Montrose  and  Menteith 
or  on  a  disable  three  escallops  argent;  Lansdowne  ms.,  Arms  of  King  James,  etc., 
and  all  the  Scotch  Nobility. 
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I  see  no  reason  for  admitting  that  Sir  David  Lindsay's  ms.  of  1542 
(laid  before  the  Privy  Council)  is  of  any  particular  value  over  any  other 
ms.  that  has  been  quoted,  while  there  seems  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
correctly  represented  what  the  third  Earl  of  Monteith  did  bear.  As  per 
that  nobleman's  seal  (1539),  he  carried  his  escallops  on  a  fess  and  not  on 
a  chief  (as  given  by  Lindsay),  possibly  as  a  difference,  in  which  case  no 
change  in  the  metal  of  the  field  was  necessary ;  besides  he  had  distin- 
guishing quarterings.  The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  the  metal  of  the  primitive 
Graham  shield 1  cannot  be  ascertained  as  between  or  and  argent,  and  to 
say  in  any  hard  and  fast  manner  that  Kilpont  (or  Menteith)  was  argent, 
while  the  chief  line,  Kincardine  (or  Montrose),  was  or,  can  only  be  met 
by  the  rejoinder  that  for  all  we  know  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
We  can  only  surmise  what  the  Kincardine  field  was  when  Kilpont  branched 
off.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  when  Kilpont  became  a  head, 
the  field  of  their  shield  was  not  changed,  because  the  seal  of  Sir  Patrick 
Graham  of  Kilpont 2  (who  became  Earl  of  Strathern)  exhibits  an  indented 
chief  for  difference.  Had  the  field  been  altered  the  indentation  of  the 
chief  would  not  have  been  needed.  Sir  Patrick's  son  (Malise,3  made  Earl 
of  Menteith  in  place  of  Strathern)  instead  of  on  a  chief  bore  chequy  (pro- 
bably azure  and  argent),  the  escallops  on  a  fess.  What  his  grandson,  the 
second  Earl  of  Menteith,  bore  is  not  known,  but  as  above  stated,  the  third 
Earl,4  as  per  his  seal,  also  carried  the  escallops  in  fess,  and  thereafter  the 
quarterings  distinctly  differenced  Menteith  from  Montrose,  and  neither  of 
them  were  particular  regarding  the  metal  of  their  Graham  quarters,  which 
they  both  varied.  And  finally,  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the 
Lyon  Office  recognising  them  both  as  bearing  or  and  granting  accordingly 
patents  of  arms  or  to  the  cadets  of  both.  In  view  of  this  evidence  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  matriculation  of  1883  was  either  a  slip  or  an  error 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Burnett,  none  of  whose  prede- 
cessors had  ever  matriculated  a  Menteith  Graham  coat  argent. 

Walter  Malise  Graham  Easton. 
[This  letter  and  the  comparative  value  of  certain  Scottish  Armorials  will 
be  noticed  in  our  next  number. — Ed.] 

OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 
{Continued  from  p.  19.) 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  is  in  a  manner  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Darien  Company. 

1  An  ancient  heraldic  poem  on  the  seige  of  Karlaverock,  A.D.  1300,  states  that — 

'  Henri  de  Graham  unes  armes 

Avoit  vermeilles  come  saunc 

O  line  sautour  et  au  chef  blanc 

Ou  et  trois  vermeilles  cokilles.' 
{i.e.  Henry  de  Graham  had  the  field  of  his  arms  as  red  as  blood,  will)  w  while  saltier  and 
chief,  on  which  were  three  red  escallop  shells).  This  denotes  that  the  head  of  the  house 
bore  silver  in  his  arms  and  not  gold,  the  latter  accordingly  would  become  the  differenc 
ing  metal.  I  observe  also  in  this  poem  (of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
Bib.  Cotton.  Caligula  A  XVIII.)  that  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  bore  a  red  shield  with  three 
white  escallops. 

'2  A  Treatise  on  Heraldry,  British  and  Foreign^  by  Rev.  John  Woodward  and  George 
Burnett,  Lyon  King  of  Arms. 

3  Red  Book  of  Menteith.  4  Ibid. 
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By  Article  15  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  Scotland  and  England, 
that  moribund  company  was  dissolved,  England  agreeing  to  indemnify 
the  shareholders  for  their  losses.  This  indemnity  eventually  formed  the 
-renter  part  of  the  'Equivalent  Fund,'  which  the  Government,  instead  of 
paying  in  cash,  issued  debentures  for.  It  was  not  till  17 19  that  the  debt 
was  placed  on  a  sound  footing.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  passed 
incorporating  the  creditors  of  the  Fund  into  a  Company  to  be  called  the 
Equivalent  Company.1 

About  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  been 
attracting  considerable  attention.    Before  the  Equivalent  Company  was 


a  year  old  it  made  overtures  for  union  with  the  Bank.  They  were 
rejected,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  resolution  to  obtain  a  separate  banking 
charter  for  the  Equivalent  Company  itself.  This  also  was  distasteful  to 
the  old  Bank,  and  a  campaign  of  plotting  and  counter-plotting,  and  of 
recriminating  pamphlets  ensued.  William  Paterson  had  been  a  Whig  and 
in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  countries  ;  the  holders  of  stock  in  the 
Equivalent  Company  had  paraded  the  same  politics.  The  old  Bank  had 
opposed  the  union.  It  had  attempted  to  possess  itself  of  the  management 
of  the  Equivalent  Fund.    When  it  entered  the  arena  of  controversy  and 

1  TiV  capital  of  the  company,  amounting  to  £248,550,  os.  ©Jd.,  contained  one  item 
of  £18,241,  10s.  io§d.,  granted  to  William  Paterson  on  account  of  his  services  and 
losses  in  connection  with  the  Darien  Company. 
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opposed  the  granting  of  a  bank  charter  to  the  Company  it  was  met  with 
the  imputation  of  Jacobitism.  Its  literary  champion,  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Historical  Account  of  the  Bank,  indignantly  repudiated  the 
charge.  The  rival  author  of  a  Letter  containing  Remarks  on  the  Historical 
Account  of  the  Old  Bank  retorted  '  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  accusa- 
tion is  not  true.  I  can't  deny  but  that  I  have  often  heard,  and  do  still 
daily  hear,  the  leading  men  of  that  Bank  loaded  with  that  calumny  .  .  . 
and  I  protest  I  know  many  people  who  have  in  the  innocence  of  their 
hearts  said  the  same  thing  of  the  Old  Bank,  meaning  it,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  as  a  compliment  to  them.1    The  one  pamphleteer  accused  the 


old  Bank  of  descending  to  bribery  to  frustrate  the  granting  of  a  bank 
charter  to  the  Company ;  the  other  retorted  that  from  its  champion's 
language  the  Company  was  itself  evidently  familiar  with  such  methods. 
But  the  old  Bank's  opposition  was  vain.  On  31st  May  1727,  the  Royal 
Bank  charter  was  granted  in  favour  of  such  of  the  members  of  the 
Equivalent  Company  as  should  choose  to  join  it.  And  on  8th  December 
of  the  same  year  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  opened  its  doors  and  issued 
its  first  notes  with  a  portrait  of  King  George  II.  in  an  oval  at  the  left 
upper  corner;  a  loyal  and  dutiful  acknowledgment  of  the  Hanoverian 
favour  for  an  institution  by  no  means  tainted  with  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  Jacobitism.  The  date  of  issue  of  these  notes  is  in  MS.  The  exact  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  Bank's  doors  was  probably  uncertain  when  the 

1  Pe r J.  S.  Fleming — Scottish  Banking ;  A  Historical  .S&fcA,  Blackwood,  1 S 7 7 .  p.  1  j 
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copper-plate  was  engraved  and  the  forms  thrown  off.  Thomas  Thomson, 
accomptantj  and  Allan  Whitefoord,  cashier,  sign  this  issue. 

The  signature  of  John  Campbell,  Cashier,  appears  on  the  next  note— 
the  note  of  24th  June  1734.  Campbell,  who  had  formerly  been  assistant 
secretary,  had  been  appointed  second  cashier  in  that  year.  In  July 
1745  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Principal  Cashier,  or,  in  other 
words,  manager.1  On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  14th  and  15th  September  of 
that  year,  news  having  reached  Edinburgh  of  the  Highland  army's 
approach,  the  effects  of  the  Bank  were  packed  up  and  transported  to  the 
eastle.     The  Cashier  remained  in  the  town,  and,  separated  from  the 


regular  books  of  his  bank,  transferred  the  entries  of  his  banking  transac- 
tions to  his  own  personal  diary.  The  diary,  now  in  the  archives^  of  the 
bank  as  the  only  original  record  of  the  bank's  operations  during  the 
Highlanders'  occupation  of  the  town,  might  almost  rank  as  a  Jacobite 
relic.2  The  manager  of  the  great  Whig  bank,  he  dines  at  Holyrood  Abbey 
with  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  and  Murray  of  Broughton,  receives  informa- 

1  In  the  Royal  Bank  the  cashier  came  in  time  to  be  manager.  In  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  the  treasurer  became  so.  While  in  the  later  banks  the  principal  official  is  termed 
manager  or  general  manager,  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  he  retains  his  title  of  treasurer, 
and  in  the  Royal  Bank,  of  cashier. 

2  See  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  an  Edinburgh  Banker  in  1745  [Edited  with 
Introduction  by  J.  A.  Fleming,  Advocate],  4to,  privately  printed,  1881.  Reprinted 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  FL  J.  Paton  in  Scottish  History  Society  Miscellany, 
vol.  i.  1893. 
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tion  of  the  landing  of  the  French  ship  at  Montrose,  is  shown  a  letter  of 
Lord  Lovat's  about  his  clan  rising,  and  so  on;  writes  on  17th  October 
to  Lady  Glenorchy,  who  is  at  Taymouth,  'and  told  her  all  was  well,  quiet 
here,  frequent  reinforcements,  ship  landed  at  Montrose,  one  of  distinction 
from  thence  lodges  in  Abbey.'  On  1st  October  Murray  of  Broughton, 
as  secretary  for  the  Prince,  had  protested  for  payment  of  ^857  Royal 
Bank  notes  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  'and  on  failzure  thereof 
within  forty-eight  hours  that  the  estates  and  effects  of  the  directors  and 
managers  should  be  distressed  for  the  same.'  The  Cashier  explained  that 
their  coin  was  in  the  castle,  but  Murray  was  inexorable.  The  directors 
were  then  hurriedly  convened,  and  resolved  that  '  if  possible  money  might 
be  got  out  for  answering  the  demand.'  A  letter  stating  the  case  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  Guest,  the  general  commanding  in  the  castle,  who 
replied  verbally,  and  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  the 
directors  formal  permission  to  withdraw  their  coin,  but  that  if  they  came 
and  took  it  away  without  leave  he  would  ask  no  questions.  Before 
Sunday,  27th  of  that  month,  the  Prince  had  received  payment  of  ^6500 
worth  of  Royal  Bank  notes  alone,  all  taken  out  of  the  custody  and  with 
the  general  knowledge  of  King  George's  officer.  At  the  end  of 
November,  after  the  insurgent  army  had  left  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Bank 
directors  ordered  a  separate  list  to  be  made  up  of  the  names  of  such  of 
their  customers  as  were  concerned  in  the  Rebellion.  They  might  have 
headed  the  list  with  the  name  of  John  Campbell,  Cashier  to  the  Royal 
Bank. 

During  the  rebel  occupation  of  the  town  the  directors  of  the  bank 
burned  great  numbers  of  their  notes,  and  tore  up  more  which  they  had 
not  time  to  burn.  A  new  issue  of  notes  was  made  on  9th  February 
1750,  with  a  new  portrait  of  George  11.  And  till  the  end  of  the  century 
the  Royal  Bank  notes  continued  to  be  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a 
picture  of  the  representative  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

(To  be  co?itinued^) 

JAUNT  BETWEEN  EDINBURGH  AND  THE  WEST  COUNTRY, 

1781. 

The  following  account  of  a  Jaunt  between  Edinburgh  and  the  West 
Country  was  evidently  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh.  It  came 
into  the  writer's  possession  along  with  some  other  papers  of  a  miscellaneous 
description  purchased  several  years  ago  at  an  auction  sale.  No  clue  to 
its  authorship  has  been  discovered.  A.  R. 

Observations  upon  a  Jaunt  to  the  West  Country, 
with  Mr.  James  Robinson. 

Having  long  been  intending  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gideon  Gray  at 
Stirling,  and  on  occasion  of  that,  to  visit  some  other  parts  of  the  West 
Country,  I  was  happy  to  find  in  Mr.  James  Robinson  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  make  such  a  tour  along  with  me. 
It  was  on 

Saturday,  14th  July  1781, 

that  we  sett  off  from  Edinburgh  by  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  reached  Linlithgow  to  breakfast ;  a  charming  ride  thro'  a  rich  country, 
full  of  handsome  country  seats,  but  we  were  particularly  pleased  with 
Mr.  Johnston's  house  of  Champflourie,  within  two  miles  of  Linlithgow, 
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We  left  this  place  so  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready  for  travelling,  and 
proceeded  westward  for  the  Carron  Works.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  from  this  road  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  the  frequent 
peeps  you  have  of  it  thro'  the  openings  of  wood  or  rising  grounds,  together 
with  the  face  of  the  country  and  gentlemen's  houses,  conspire  to  make 
these  few  miles  uncomparably  agreeable.  We  saw  Lord  Errol's  seat  of 
Callendar  House  about  half  a  mile  from  Falkirk,  which  tho'  pleasantly 
enough  situated,  is  but  an  old  pile  of  building,  not  over  elegant.  Pass  thro' 
Falkirk,  a  pretty  good  country  town  with  many  tolerable  houses.  Cross 
the  Great  Canal  by  a  drawbridge,  and  reach  Carron  works  by  12  o'clock. 
Our  names  being  given  up  to  the  clerks,  they  furnished  us  with  a  passport, 
and  a  guide  to  conduct  us  thro'  the  works.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  wrall,  and  the  work  houses  within  are  so  numerous  as  to  have  the 
appearance  rather  of  a  great  town  than  the  offices  of  a  private  company. 
We  were  first  shown  the  large  cylinders  which  serve  to  blow  the  smelting 
furnace,  where  the  metal  is  melted  into  the  oar  by  charcoal.  The  cylinders 
go  by  means  of  an  immense  wheel  in  the  outside  and  several  smaller 
pieces  of  machinery  within,  and  this  wheel,  large  as  it  is,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  apparently  driven  by  a  very  insignificant  run  of  water.  The  oar 
is  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  below  like  liquid  fire,  and  received  into  moulds 
of  clay,  which  are  placed  along  the  floor  for  that  purpose.  We  saw  the 
large  hammer,  which  goes,  like  the  whole  of  the  machinery  here,  by  water. 
The  oar  is  wrought  in  this  office,  and  beat  out  into  bars  of  iron,  by  means 
of  this  hammer,  which  can  be  regulated  to  go  fast  or  slow  as  occasion 
requires.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  be  present  at  the  casting  of  a  very 
large  cauldron,  a  sight  indeed  very  worthy  our  attention.  I  looked  in 
to  the  furnace,  as  well  as  the  immense  glare  would  permit,  and  saw  the 
metal  boiling  like  any  other  liquid.  When  everything  was  ready  the 
furnace  was  opened,  and  the  metal,  issuing  out,  ran  along  a  clay  conduit, 
and  emptied  itself  into  the  mould,  where  there  were  a  great  many  air- 
holes, because  if  the  air  don't  get  immediate  vent,  it  bursts  asunder  and 
perhaps  sets  the  whole  house  on  fire.  After  this  operation  I  found  a 
smell  of  the  fresh  air  rather  more  than  agreeable.  If  so,  what  must  be 
the  sensations  of  these  people  so  immediately  concerned  in  it,  who  got 
upon  the  top  of  the  mould  and  trampled  down  the  clay  after  it  was  over. 
In  another  office  we  saw  them  busy  casting  the  Carron  grates  upon 
amazing  fine  clay  moulds,  in  doing  which  they  take  the  metal  from  the 
furnace  in  great  ladles,  put  a  clay  cover  over  the  mould,  and  pour  the 
metal  down  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Most  of  the  other  operations  we 
likewise  saw  going  on,  except  those  which  are  done  secretly,  and  admit- 
tance refused  to  every  one  alike.  The  works  are  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  a  very  large  aqueduct  taken  off  from  the  river  Carron  two 
three  miles  above,  runs  thro'  the  field,  and  joins  again  at  the  Carron 
Wharf ;  and  as  even  this  is  often  insufficient,  they  draw  it  back  by  fire- 
works, and  have  then  the  use  of  it  a  second  time.  There  are  generally 
about  1200  people  at  work,  and  with  the  coal,  etc.,  the  Company  have 
altogether  about  2000  in  their  service.  Sir  Michael  Bruce's  house  of 
Stenhouse  stands  very  near  the  Carron  works  to  the  north,  which  must 
make  its  situation  very  unpleasant,  but  I  am  informed  he  got  a  great  sum 
of  money  by  the  works  being  sett  down  on  his  ground,  to  compensate 
that  disadvantage.  Having  dined,  we  return  towards  Falkirk,  and  in  our 
way  thither  stop  and  view  the  Great  Canal.  Examine  the  locks,  but  had 
not  the  good  fortune,  either  now  or  on  our  way  to  Carron  in  the  forenoon, 
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to  see  any  vessels  pass  the  locks.  The  Canal  is  at  present  within  about  a 
mile  of  Glasgow.  A  branch  is  to  strike  off  a  mile  or  two  from  this  end  of 
it,  which  will  join  the  River  Clyde  opposite  to  Inchinnan  Bridge,  on  the 
road  betwixt  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton,  and  make  the  whole  compleat. 
Pass  thro'  Falkirk  and  continue  westwards.  About  a  mile  from  this  last 
mentioned  place,  the  Canal  runs  across  the  high  road,  and  is  conveyed 
over  above  it  by  a  very  strong  bridge.  Pass  thro'  below  it,  and  continue 
to  travel  thro'  a  pleasant  country,  till  we  leave  behind  us  Torwoodhead,  a 
beautiful  place  belonging  to  Mr.  Dundas,  and  sheltered  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  wood.  The  face  of  things  then  begin  to  be  a  little  duller  and 
less  variegated,  till  we  come  near  Stirling,  the  look  of  which,  especially  the 
Castle,  very  much  resembles  Edinburgh  ;  and  there  is  even  a  range  of  rocks 
far  from  being  a  bad  model  of  the  figure  and  situation  of  Salisbury  Craigs 
there.  Arrive  at  Stirling  by  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  drank  tea  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  in  the  evening,  piloted  by  Mr.  Gray,  we  went  up 
to  the  Castle,  which  is  garrisoned  by  Invalids,  and  not  in  very  good 
repair.  But  from  it  we  had  one  of  the  finest  views  perhaps  in  Britain, 
along  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  extensive  carse  country  on  each  side  of 
it.  As  the  evening  was  dull  we  could  not  discern  Edinburgh  Castle, 
which  is  seen  perfectly  from  this  place.  The  windings  of  the  River  Forth 
are  amazingly  curious  here.  From  Stirling  to  Alloa  is  four  miles  by  land. 
By  water  it  is  no  less  than  forty  English  miles.  We  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  in  walking  about  the  town,  which  is  neither  neat  nor 
regular,  and  has  a  continual  and  very  considerable  ascent  from  the  toll- 
bar  to  the  Castle.  The  principal  street  is  very  short  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  We  were  also  in  the  bowling  green  and  the  public  walk  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  which  is  led  along  the  top  of  a  fine  woody  brae, 
and  is  both  retired  and  agreeable.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  sensible 
of  this,  for  in  the  midle  of  it  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
person  who  planned  it  out.  There  is  a  very  good  inn  at  Stirling  and  also 
at  Linlithgow,  and  considering  that  Carron  is  not  a  through  fair,  the  Inn 
there  is  very  far  from  being  despicable.  Pass  the  evening  in  the  inn  with 
Mr.  Gray,  where  he  was  so  good  as  sup  with  us,  seeing  Mr.  Robinson 
was  a  little  indisposed,  and  did  not  choose  to  sup  at  Mr.  Gray's  house, 
for  being  out  under  night.  This  day's  journey  may  be  found  fully 
delineated  in  Taylor  and  Skinner's  Survey  and  Maps  of  the  roads  of 
Scotland,  page  14th,  which  book  we  carried  along  with  us,  and  found  in  it 
a  most  useful  and  entertaining  travelling  companion.  It  consisted  in 
whole  of  35  miles. 

Sunday,  15th  July. 
Having  got  good  beds  we  indulge  a  little  in  the  morning,  the  after  part 
of  which  we  spend  with  Mr.  Gray,  at  whose  house  we  breakfasted.  Betwixt 
10  and  11  o'clock  forenoon  we  leave  Stirling  and  proceed  south-westward 
for  Dumbarton.  Pass  Mr.  Seton's  house  of  Touch,  a  very  handsome  seat, 
but  from  the  road  we  have  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  it.  About  six 
miles  from  Stirling  we  saw  Sir  James  Campbell's  house  of  Gargunnock,  a 
pleasant  situation,  with  a  good  house  and  a  great  deal  of  wood  around  it. 
Pass  thro'  Kippen  about  four  miles  further,  where  there  is  an  inn,  and 
here  the  West  Carse  may  be  said  to  terminate.  The  hills  on  each  side 
draw  down  together,  and  the  intermediate  space  grows  mossy  and  un- 
polished.   Stop  at  Bucklivie,  15  miles  front  Stirling,  a  poor  insignificant 
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village  and  miserable  inn,  where  we  could  get  no  hay  to  our  horses  nor 
entertainment  for  ourselves.  Here,  however,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  for  a  sake  of  a  rest  to  the  horses.  To 
compensate  for  the  want  of  hay  they  got  a  double  feed  of  oats,  and  we 
proceed  in  our  journey,  the  country  still  continuing  dull  and  wild,  till  we 
reach  Duchanan  Kirk,  and  here  we  first  have  a  peep  of  Lochlomond. 
Have  a  distant  view  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  house  at  Buchanan,  as  to 
which  Pennant  observes  that  it  lyes  in  a  damp  situation,  and  tho'  within 
a  mile  of  so  charming  a  piece  of  water,  has  not  a  view  of  it.  The  country 
now  becomes  pleasanter,  and  after  proceeding  three  or  four  miles  farther, 
have  a  most  agreeable  ride  along  the  east  side  of  the  river  Leven  all  the 
way  to  Dumbarton,  where  we  arrived  about  6  o'clock.  About  a  mile 
north  from  Dumbarton  we  pass  a  very  elegant  villa  belonging  to  Lord 
Stonefield,  lying  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  Dumbarton  is 
pleasantly  situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Leven,  is  a  small  town 
consisting  of  one  principal  street  with  a  few  tolerable  houses.  Near  the 
town  stands  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  (which  we  went  to  see  this  evening), 
a  most  curious  rock  of  a  stupendous  height,  and  nearly  a  Peninsula,  lying 
nearly  at  the  conflux  of  the  Leven  into  the  Clyde.  The  entry  to  the 
Castle  is  on  the  side  next  to  the  Clyde,  where  the  Governor's  house  is 
built,  and  which  being  naturally  less  impregnable  than  the  other  path,  is 
fortified  with  a  small  battery.  Go  up  by  a  long  stair  to  the  rock,  which 
is  in  a  manner  two-headed,  and  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  two  tops  is  the 
barrack  for  the  garrison,  a  well  of  many  feet  deep  of  water,  etc.  On  one 
of  the  summits  is  the  powder  magazine  with  a  battery  of  several  cannon 
and  a  watch  tower  where  the  garrison  regularly  keep  guard  every  night. 
But  on  the  other  top,  far  the  more  stupendous  of  the  two,  is  the  remains 
of  an  old  lighthouse.  From  Dumbarton  Castle  we  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  adjacent  country,  particularly  of  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  the 
Firth  of  Clyde.  See  this  day's  route  in  Taylor  and  Skinner's  Survey, 
page  48th.  Not  a  decent  inn  upon  the  whole  road  from  Stirling  to  this 
place,  and  even  of  that  sort,  only  Kippen  and  Bucklivie. 

Monday,  16th  July. 

The  inn  at  Dumbarton  is  far  from  being  good.  We,  however,  got 
pretty  comfortable  beds,  and  start  by  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sett 
out  for  Luss.  A  pleasanter  ride  could  not  be  wished  for  than  betwixt 
Dumbarton  and  that  place.  In  our  way  to  Dumbarton,  it  has  been 
observed,  we  came  along  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  and  rapid  river 
Leven,  which,  issuing  from  Loch  Lomond,  after  a  course  of  five  or  six 
miles  empties  itself  into  the  Clyde.  We  now  cross  it  at  Dumbarton 
Bridge  and  proceed  directly  up  the  opposite  side.  About  two  miles  from 
Dumbarton  we  see  a  very  handsome  monument  with  a  Latin  epitaph, 
erected  immediately  upon  the  road  side  by  the  late  Commissary  Smollet, 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  a  gentleman  well  known 
and  much  respected  in  the  literary  world.  There  are  a  great  many 
excellent  bleachfields  and  several  very  handsome  country  seats  upon  the 
side  of  the  Leven,  and  the  first  upon  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond  is 
Cameron,  a  charming  villa  belonging  to  and  possessed  by  Mrs.  Smollet  of 
Bonhill.  The  greater  part  of  our  morning  stage  was  along  the  side  of  the 
Loch,  immediately  upon  which  Luss  is  situated,  at  which  place  we  break- 
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fast.  The  inn  cannot  be  in  any  shape  called  good,  tho'  I  believe  in  that 
part  of  the  country  it  is  thought  far  from  despicable.  Breakfast  being 
over,  we  hire  a  boat  and  take  a  sail  upon  the  loch.  The  length  of  Loch 
Lomond  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
which  is  at  Buchanan  and  the  opposite  shore,  upon  the  west,  is  eight  miles. 
Upon  a  sort  of  peninsula  jutting  out  into  it,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Luss,  and  finely  wooded,  stands  Roseduie,  the  country  seat  of  Sir  James 
Colquhoun.  Sir  James  has  built  here  a  handsome  large  new  house,  just 
ready  to  be  occupied,  and  upon  the  whole  I  think  Roseduie  is  the  finest, 
most  pleasant,  and  best  situated  villa  I  ever  saw.  We  landed  at  one  of 
the  Islands  belonging  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  which  is  finely  stocked  with 
Deer,  and  with  that  alone.  We  walk'd  over  great  part  of  it  and  saw 
numbers  of  them,  with  a  solitary  house  belonging  to  the  huntsman  or 
forester.  Pennant  observes  that  there  are  about  twenty-eight  Islands 
upon  this  loch,  the  largest  whereof  is  two  miles  long.  Upon  those  of 
any  considerable  size  there  are  onsteads  of  houses  with  arable  ground 
and  victual  around  them,  but  I  think  they  generally  incline  to  wood. 
North  of  Luss  upon  the  east  side  of  the  loch  is  Ben  Lomond,  a 
tremendous  perpendicular  mountain  of  3240  feet  of  height,  from  which 
there  is  an  excellent  prospect  of  the  loch  and  adjacent  country,  but  as  it 
would  have  taken  us  at  least  two  hours  of  fatiguing  walking  to  have 
reached  the  summit  of  it,  we  scarcely  had  curiosity  sufficient  to  prompt  us 
to  undertake  it.  We  had  the  good  fortune  in  our  peregrinations  upon  the 
loch  to  fall  in  with  the  fishermen,  and  landing  upon  another  island,  we 
saw  them  draw  their  nets  full  of  great  variety  of  fish,  but  particularly  a 
great  many  very  fine  large  trout.  The  small  sum  of  threepence  procured  us 
the  pick  of  the  perches,  powans,  and  a  very  large  pike,  which  we  purchased 
as  a  regale  for  ourselves  at  Glasgow  in  the  evening.  Upon  Loch  Lomond 
and  the  river  of  Leven  are  most  excellent  salmon  fishing;  Sir  James 
Colquhoun's  fishing,  from  a  very  trifling  rent,  are  now  raised  to  ^200  a 
year.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  Erse  language  begins  to  be  pretty 
generally  spoken.  Having  spent  two  three  hours  most  agreeably  upon 
the  loch,  we  land  again  at  Luss,  and  after  satisfying  the  boatmen,  and 
getting  our  horses  ready,  we  repass  that  fine  tract  of  country,  the  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  banks  of  the  Leven,  till  we  again  see  it  fall  into  the 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton  Castle.  Small  vessels  pass  up  this  river  into  the 
loch,  but  it  is  so  rapid  that  they  are  obliged  to  draw  them  upwards  with 
horses.  We  dine  at  Dumbarton,  and  in  the  afternoon  sett  out  for  Glasgow, 
and  have  a  most  agreeable  ride  along  the  north  banks  of  the  Clyde,  a 
beautiful  river,  yet  of  little  service  in  the  way  of  navigation,  in  respect  of 
its  shallowness,  but  of  late  the  channel  has  been  considerably  deepened, 
and  the  river  consequently  rendered  more  useful.  Have  a  view  of 
many  neat  country  seats  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  particularly  of  a 
very  handsome  large  house  at  Inch,  near  Renfrew,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Spears  of  Glasgow;  but  it  has  as  yet  very  much  of  the  merchant  look, 
being  naked  and  no  wood  got  up  about  it.  Get  to  Glasgow  about  7.  arid 
lodge  at  that  great  Inn  called  the  Saracen's  Head.  Before  supper  take  a 
stroll  out  by  ourselves  into  the  park,  the  public  walk  in  Glasgow,  which 
extends  pretty  far  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  upon  the  whole 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  forgot  to  mention  in  its 
proper  place  that  our  journey  yesterday  betwixt  Stirling  and  Dumbarton 
consisted  of  34  miles,  and  to  regret  that  upon  so  long  a  cross  mad.  there 
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is  so  far  from  being  an  inn  in  which  a  traveller  could  stay  all  night,  that 
you  can  scarcely  depend  upon  food  to  your  horses  when  resting  them  an 
hour  or  two  thro'  the  day.  If  there  were  a  good  inn  built  at  Bucklivie, 
it  seems  the  best  division  of  the  road  into  two  stages  of  15  and  19  miles. 
To  make  three  stages  of  it,  the  first  must  be  Kippen,  10  miles;  second 
Buchanan,  13;  and  the  third  to  Dumbarton,  n  miles;  and  yet  I  am 
uncertain  if  there  be  an  inn  of  any  kind  at  Buchanan  Kirk.  Page 
12th  of  Taylor  and  Skinner's  Survey  contains  the  journeyings  of  to-day. 
From  Dumbarton  to  Luss  is  13  miles,  and  returning  the  same  way  makes 
26,  and  14  miles  from  Dumbarton  to  Glasgow  makes  the  whole  day's 
journey  to  consist  of  40  miles.  This  evening  Mr.  Robinson  and  I  sat 
down  to  a  supper  consisting  of  the  following  variety  :  ducks,  pike,  perches, 
powans,  green  pease,  potatoes,  colliflower,  and  tarts — a  very  pretty  mess 
for  two  young  men.    We  sleep  in  the  inn,  and  on 

Tuesday,  17th  July, 

after  getting  ourselves  made  as  handsome  as  possible,  we  breakfast  and 
prepare  to  reconnoitre  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Robinson  finding  that 
a  young  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  (who  we  expected  would  have  been 
very  useful  to  us)  had  gone  to  the  country  for  some  days,  we  were  obliged 
to  hire  an  intelligent  porter,  in  order  to  show  us  the  town,  as  to  which 
Pennant  says  that  it  is  the  best  built  of  any  modern  second-rate  city  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  town  of  Glasgow  consists  of  one  very  long  principal 
street,  of  a  mile  and  a  half's  extent,  and  of  many  others  striking  off  on 
either  side.  At  the  cross,  where  the  merchants  walk  betwixt  one  and 
two,  this  street  is  intersected  with  one  equally  handsome  running  straight 
across  it,  forming  an  excellent  prospect  of  four  beautiful  and  regular 
streets,  and  in  all  the  four  corners  formed  by  them,  the  houses  for  a  con- 
siderable length  each  way  are  built  upon  piazzas.  The  meeting  of  these 
four  streets  forms  here  by  far  the  handsomest  part  of  the  town.  Here 
is  the  tolbooth,  and  next  to  it  the  exchange,  both  very  fine  buildings. 
Under  the  Exchange  the  piazzas  are  by  far  the  best,  being  considerably 
wider  and  more  commodious  for  walking  than  the  others,  and  before  it  is 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  King  William.  As  to  the  cross  streets  of  Glasgow, 
I  observed  that  they  are  generally  short,  and  are  almost  always  terminated 
with  a  vista  of  a  good  house  or  church,  built  immediately  opposite  to  the 
end  of  them.  In  course  of  this  forenoon  we  made  the  compleat  circuit 
of  this  city,  and  a  great  part  of  it  twice  over.  Saw  most  things  remarkable 
about  it,  but  particularly  the  College  lying  in  the  street  striking  north 
from  the  Cross.  It  has  a  very  neat  front  to  the  street ;  consists  first  of 
one  court,  then  another,  and  at  the  back  of  all  is  a  very  pretty  garden 
neatly  laid  out  in  walks  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Most  of  the  Pro- 
fessors have  houses  in  the  College,  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  neat  pile 
of  building  and  uniform.  We  went  thro'  the  market-places,  which  are 
admirably  neat  and  clean,  have  a  regular  and  elegant  front  extending  on 
each  side  of  the  street  for  a  considerable  length  and  divided  so  that  every 
species  of  marketing  goes  on  by  itself.  In  one  of  these  divisions  there 
is  a  large  well  of  water,  from  which  the  other  sub-divisions  are  supplied 
by  pipes ;  and  altho'  this  be  at  present  out  of  order,  yet  as  the  slaughter- 
houses are  removed  to  the  river  side,  and  as  the  butchers  are  at  pains  to 
carry  as  much  water  as  cleanse  the  marketing  places,  the  loss  of  it  is  not 
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much  felt.     Saw  the  Cathedral  and  viewed  the  inside  of  it   which  is 
divided  at  present  into  three  churches,  two  of  which  are  abo've  ■  and  a 
place  almost  totally  below  ground  and  underneath  one  of  the  upper 
churches,  very  low  in  the  roof,  dark  and  amazedly  confused  with  a  great 
number  of  large  pillars,  is  appointed  for  a  place  of  worship  to  one  of  the 
parishes  about  Glasgow.    Saw  St.  Andrews,  or  the  new  church  a  very 
handsome  building  with  a  very  fine  portico  before,  but  we  did  not'  go  into 
it.    Walk  down  the  river  side,  pass  bye  the  two  bridges,  standing  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other.    At  the  undermost,  or  new  bridge  is 
Broomielaw,  or  Glasgow  harbour,  where  they  load  and  unload  their  small 
vessels  that  pass  up  the  river  Clyde.    If  I  recollect  right,  the  sailors  told 
us  it  was  not  three  feet  deep  of  water  even  at  this  wharf.    Not  unlike  to 
London,  Glasgow  has  its  polite  end,  or  as  themselves  call  it,  the  rich  end 
of  the  town;  for  all  the  principal  inhabitants  have  flocked  together  to  west 
end  of  it,  where  both  the  principal  and  bye-streets  are  crowded  with 
elegant  houses.     Upon  a  north  street  in  this  west  end  of  the  town  is 
that  large  and  elegant  house  newly  built  by  Mr.  Cunninghame,  and 
Mr  Crawford,  another  eminent  merchant,  has  likewise  sett  down  a  new 
and  handsome  house  in  the  middle  of  a  pretty  spot  of  garden  ground 
making  an  excellent  vista  for  this  street.    If  Mr.  Cunninghame  be  first 
in  point  of  elegance,  Mr.  Crawford's  house  is  surely  far  superior  in 
point  of  situation.     But  not  to  talk  of  particular  houses,  it  may  be 
observed  in  general  that  there  is  scarcely  a  bad  house  in  all  this  end  of 
the  town.    In  the  east  end  they  are  very  far  inferior,  and  indeed  a  great 
part  of  them  mean.    Most  of  the  new  houses  in  Glasgow  consist  only  of 
two  stories.   For  this  and  for  ornamental  building,  the  Glasgow  merchants 
have  apparently  a  considerable  predilection.     In  the  middle  of  the  day 
we  walked  at  the  cross  and  about  the  street,  but  the  streets  of  Glasgow 
appear  rather  dull  as  otherwise,  and  nothing  of  that  bustle  which  you 
would  expect  in  a  place  of  so  much  trade.    Return  to  the  Saracen's  Head 
to  dinner     A  most  excellent  inn.    Consists  of  36  or  40  rooms  ;  has  a 
charming  kitchen  out  of  the  house,  one  very  large  room  for  numerous 
meetings  or  dancing,  and  a  good  stable  court.    This  house  seems  to  have 
very  fine  accommodation  for  strangers,  with  good  victuals  and  excellent 
service.    In  particular,  the  rum  in  Glasgow,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
west  country,  is  good  and  very  strong.    Having  seen  everything  that  we 
considered  remarkable  in  Glasgow,  we  leave  it  about  5  o'clock  and  pro- 
ceed eastward  up  the  Clyde  to  Hamilton.    Have  a  most  agreeable  ride 
thro  a  rich  corn  country,  interspersed  with  a  good  many  gentlemen's 
seats     Seven  or  eight  miles  from  Glasgow  we  see  Bothwell  Castle,  which 
stands  in  a  beautiful  situation  amidst  a  great  deal  of  wood  near  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde     Mr.  Douglas  of  Douglas  lives  here  very  much,  has  a  sett 
of  very  handsome  office-houses,  and  proposes  building  a  new  mansion- 
house,  as  the  Castle  is  but  in  bad  repair.    About  a  mile  further  cross  the 
Clyde  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  pass  thro'  a  considerable  quantity  of  planting 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  reach  Hamilton,  being  n  mile  s,  by  seven 
o  clock  in  the  evening.    The  town  of  Hamilton  consists  of  three  streets 
one  whereof  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  contains  several  very  toler 
able  houses.     These  streets  branch  out  in  this  direction  2. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  middle  one  is  a  very  neat  church  with  ,  norch 
before  it.     At  the  north  end  of  this  village  stands  11am. Hon  Palace 
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an  unhappy  situation  indeed,  being  so  close  to  the  town  and  the  public 
road  as  to  be  exposed  on  all  hands.    It  is  a  disagreeable  pile  of  build- 
ing with  two  very  deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  centre,  and  is 
at&present  in  great  confusion.    Instead  of  handsome  green  plots,  shrub- 
beries, walks  and  the  like,  which  one  would  expect  to  find  a  nobleman's 
principal  seat  environed  with,  the  palace  of  Hamilton  stands  in  an  ugly 
park,  not  fencible,  and  victual  growing  in  to  the  very  door.    We  were  too 
late  of  reaching  Hamilton  to  see  the  inside  of  this  house,  because,  as  the 
Duke  plays  at  cricket  every  afternoon,  strangers  don't  get  admittance  then. 
The  only  thing,  however,  we  would  have  seen  are  some  very  fine  paintings, 
as  to  which  see  Pennant,  where  you  will  find  a  particular  description  of 
many  of  the  most  remarkable.    Lodge  at  the  King's  Arms,  a  new  inn 
opposite  to  the  palace,  and  had  very  much  reason  to  be  pleased  at  our 
putting  up  there,  as  the  house  is  well  laid  out  and  fitted  up,  has  good 
beds,  service  and  victuals,  with  very  neat  stables.    This  inn  is  built  and 
inhabited  by  a  soldier  of  the  artillery,  who  is  lately  returned  from  America 
with  his  wife,  where  they  picked  up  some  money,  having  been  suttlers  to 
a  part  of  the  army  for  some  time.    See  the  road  betwixt  Glasgow  and 
Hamilton,  Taylor  and  Skinner,  page  39th.    Being  anxious  to  see  Chatel- 
herault  before  we  left  Hamilton,  the  landlord  volunteer'd  to  wake  us  early 
to-morrow  morning  and  accompany  us  there.    Accordingly,  on 

Wednesday,  18th  July, 

by  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  sett  out  on  foot  for  this  place,  lying 
about  two  miles  from  Hamilton,  situated  on  an  eminence  opposite  to  the 
Palace,  and  forming  a  very  grand  vista  to  it.    The  walk  betwixt  Hamilton 
and  Chatelherault  was  uncommonly  pleasant.    After  crossing  the  Avon  at 
the  bridge  we  enter  into  a  very  large  and  extensive  park  of  the  same 
name,  go  along  a  road  by  the  side  of  it,  having  on  our  right  hand  the  river 
Avon,  and  a  deep  glen  nobly  wooded  on  each  side  of  it  for  several  miles 
upwards.    In  this  park  are  an  amazing  number  of  rabbits.    Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  overrun  with  them.    Reach  the  house,  originally  built 
on  pretence  of  a  dog-kennel,  for  which  part  of  it  is  appropriated,  Chatel- 
herault is  an  elegant  building  standing  within  a  smaller  subdivision  appro- 
priated for  the  deer-park,  some  of  which  we  saw  running  along  on  their 
morning  rambles.    Behind  the  house  is  a  very  neat  flower  and  fruit- 
garden,  and  before  it  a  fine  green,  from  whence  you  have  a  good  prospect 
of  the  country.    The  house  itself  is  built  in  the  form  of  four  small  towers 
running  in  a  straight  line,  with  handsome  fronts  of  two  storeys  high  and 
joined  together  with  a  story  lower.    There  is  none  of  it  furnished  within 
but  two  or  three  rooms  in  one  of  the  wings,  and  these  not  very  hand- 
somely.   One  of  them,  however,  is  pretty  large,  has  a  fine  picture  of  a 
horse  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  might  answer  very  well  for  dancing. 
The  family  sometimes  come  up  to  Chatelherault  in  the  evening  to  drink 
tea,  eat  strawberries,  or  the  like.    On  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  and 
close  by  the  side,  is  Lady  Penketland's  house  of  Barncleugh,  a  pleasant 
and  romantic  villa  with  curious  gardens  and  policy,  which,  tho'  neither 
very  extensive  property  nor  good  lodging,  must  make  a  most  agreeable 
summer  retreat.    Return  to  the  inn  and  sett  off  for  Edinburgh  about 
seven,  leaving  behind  us  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  around 
Hamilton.    Cross  the  Clyde  at  a  new  bridge  about  half  a  mile  from  it, 
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where  we  were  charged  with  a  shilling  toll,  and  join  the  Glasgow  road  at 
the  New  Inn,  or  36th  milestone  from  Edinburgh.  From  this  to  the  Kirk 
of  Shots,  and  from  thence  for  several  miles  further,  till  we  enter  Linlithgow- 
shire about  23  miles  from  Edinburgh,  pass  thro'  a  poor,  wild  moorish 
country,  and  then  begins  to  be  a  little  more  cultivated.  Breakfast  at 
Livingstone,  a  good  inn ;  see  a  very  neat  house  of  Sir  William  Cunning- 
name's  there,  and  have  an  agreeable  ride  from  thence  to  Edinburgh,  thro' 
a  pretty  and  well  improven  country  full  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  wood. 
Pass  Calder  House,  belonging  to  the  Family  of  Torphichen,  a  pleasant 
enough  situation,  but  apparently  a  bad  house.  About  nine  miles  from 
Edinburgh  is  Lord  Lauderdale's  house  of  Hatton,  surrounded  with  a  great 
deal  of  planting.  Pages  n  and  10  of  Taylor  and  Skinner's  Survey  will 
point  out  our  road  from  Hamilton  to  Livingston,  21  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Edinburgh,  15,  in  all  36  miles.  Reach  Edinburgh  to  dinner 
after  an  agreeable  jaunt  of  five  days,  spent  in  admiring  a  beautiful  tract 
of  our  own  native  country  and  in  the  happy  intercourse  of  an  agreeable 
fellow-traveller  and  companion.  The  roads  throughout  all  the  west 
country  are  good.  The  tolls  upon  most  of  them  are  frequent  and  very 
near  each  other.  In  Edinburghshire  they  are  charged  at  a  moderate  rate. 
In  the  counties  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling  they  are  low.  But  in  Lanark- 
shire they  are  all  double  price,  and,  indeed,  between  Stirling  and  Luss, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  toll  at  all,  the  roads  are  noways  inferior  to  any 
we  travelled  through. 

INVENTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  WRITS  OF  THE  BURGH  OF 

LINLITHGOW. 

1.  Charter  by  John  Gardener,  burgess  of  Lynlithcu,  in  favour  of  John, 
son  of  Clement,  burgess  of  the  said  burgh  and  of  Donbrettane,  of  his 
whole  land  lying  within  the  said  burgh  of  Lynlithcu,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  High  Street,  which  leads  from  the  Market  Cross  towards  the  west, 
between  the  land  of  William,  son  of  John,  on  the  east  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  land  of  John  Smith,  son  of  Henry  Smith,  on  the  west  on  the 
other  side ;  for  a  certain  great  sum  of  money  fully  paid  to  him  in  his 
urgent  need.  To  hold  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  said  land,  in  fee  and 
heritage,  rendering  therefor  yearly  to  the  King  and  his  heirs  five  pennies 
of  silver,  and  to  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  parish  church 
of  Lynlithcu  five  shillings  of  sterlings,  and  to  Thomas,  son  of  Robert, 
and  his  heirs,  twelve  pennies  sterlings  of  silver,  at  the  two  usual  terms  of 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  by  equal  portions.  Sealed  with  the  common 
seal  of  the  burgh  of  Lynlithcu,  because  the  granter  had  no  authentic  seal 
of  his  own,  at  the  said  burgh,  10th  April  1374.    [Seal  wanting.] 

2.  Charter  by  William  Blakburne,  burgess  of  Ennyrkethyne,  in  favour 
of  John  Brady,  burgess  of  Strivelyne,  of  an  annual  rent  of  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence,  usual  money  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  from  a  tene- 
ment of  William  Kemp,  burgess  of  Lynlithqw,  lying  in  Lynlithqw,  on  the 
north  Raw,  between  the  land  of  John  of  Foulis  on  the  cast  and  the  land 
of  John  Anderson  on  the  west,  in  the  common  street  leading  from  the 
loch  upon  the  burn  ;  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  said  John 
Brady.  To  hold  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs  in  fee  and  heritage  ; 
which  annualrent  remained  to  the  granter  as  the  first  and  principal  annual 
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of  the  said  tenement;  saving  and  excepting  the  regal  ferme,  and  of  Saint 
Mary  the  Virgin  of  the  said  burgh ;  and  he  now  warrants  the  same  to  the 
said  John  Brady.  Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  granter,  together  with  the 
common  seal  of  the  said  burgh  of  Lynlithqw,  procured  with  instance,  at 
the  said  burgh  13th  August  1422,  before  these  witnesses— David  Leche, 
Adam  of  Cavers,  John  of  Walton,  John  of  Lowthiane,  David  Kemp, 
burgesses  of  Lynlithqw,  and  the  whole  community  thereof,  with  Robert 
Forsith,  Thomas  Legat,  Robert  of  Etale,  John  Darach,  John  of  Fawsid, 
and  Donald  Bryson,  burgesses  of  Strivelyne.    [Seals  wanting.] 

On  the  back  there  is  an  official  note  that  Sasine  was  given  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  said  charter  by  William  Methkyson,  then  bailie  of 
Lynlithqw,  on  the  day  of  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  John  Brady  of 
Strivelyn,  before  these  witnesses— John  Thomson,  John  of  Croice,  John 
of  Lowthiane,  Adam  Bowman  of  Erwyne  (Irvine),  John  of  Newton,  John 
Hewynson,  William  Hackat,  John  of  Slamanane,  John  Androwson,  then 
serjeant,  William  of  Cawyllyne,  William  Crowe,  Sir  Robert  Gardinar, 
chaplain,  with  many  others. 

3.  Charter  by  John  Murdacson,  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  Robert 
Murdacson,  burgess  of  Lithcow,  in  favour  of  a  reverend  man,  Mr.  William 
of  Foulis,  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Bothvile,  of  all  and  whole 
his  tenement,  lying  in  the  said  burgh  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street, 
leading  from  the  market  thereof  towards  the  west,  between  the  land  of 
John  Williamson  on  the  east  on  the  one  part,  and  the  land  of  Adam 
Swerdslyppar  on  the  other  part,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  the 
granter  by  the  said  Mr.  William  in  his  urgent  need.  To  be  held  to  the 
said  Mr.  William,  his  heirs  and  assignees,  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs, 
of  the  King  in  chief,  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  for  payment  to  the  King 
of  the  burgh  ferme  due  therefrom,  and  to  John  Wischart  and  his  heirs 
five  shillings  of  Scots  money  yearly,  at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  by 
equal  portions.  Sealed  with  the  seals  of  prudent  men,  John  Man  and 
Henry  Petri  (or  Peterson),  then  bailies  of  the  said  burgh,  because  the 
granter  had  no  seal  of  his  own,  together  with  the  common  seal  of  the 
burgh,  and  dated  at  the  said  burgh  6th  February  i432S>  before  these 
witnesses— James  of  Parkle,  lord  of  that  ilk,  John  of  Liston,  bailie,  John 
of  Walton,  David  Leche,  Adam  of  Cavers,  John  of  Cors,  William  Buny, 
William  of  Preston,  and  James  of  Foulis,  Clerk,  with  many  others.  [Two 
seals  appear  to  have  been  appended,  but  both  are  wanting.] 

4.  Charter  by  King  James  the  Second  confirming  Charter  by  Katrine  of 
Rathow,  in  her  pure  widowhood,  with  consent  of  George  of  Levingston, 
her  son,  and  of  others  her  near  friends,  granting  to  a  prudent  man,  John 
Palmar,  burgess  of  Linlithqu,  all  that  piece  of  her  land  called  the  Ufyn- 
lande,  lying  in  the  territory  of  the  burgh  of  Linlithqu,  between  the  land  of 
Cristi'ane  of  Inverduk  on  the  west  and  the  high  (or  King's)  way  called  the 
Wynde  on  the  east ;  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  her  beforehand  by  the 
said  John  in  her  urgent  need.  To  hold  to  the  said  John  Palmar  and  Janet, 
his  spouse,  and  the  longer  liver  of  them,  and  the  heirs  lawfully  gotten  or  to 
be  gotten  between  them  ;  whom  failing,  to  the  nearest  heirs  of  the  said  John, 
and  his  assignees  whomsoever,  in  fee  and  heritage  ;  paying  therefor  yearly 
to  the  King  and  his  successors  one  penny  of  silver  in  name  of  blenche 
ferme,  if  asked,  on  the  ground  of  the  said  land  at  Whitsunday.  Sealed 
with  the  seal  of  a  prudent  esquire,  James  of  Parkle,  lord  of  that  ilk, 
because  the  said  Katrine  had  no  seal  of  her  own,  and,  for  the  greater 
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security,  with  the  common  seal  of  the  said  burgh,  both  seals  being  pro- 
cured by  her  with  instance,  with  consent  of  the  said  George,  her  son,  and 
dated  at  the  said  burgh  5th  August  1447,  before  these  witnesses — John 
of  Cors,  John  of  Amisfelde,  and  John  of  Calbrath,  bailies ;  Patrick 
Malvile,  John  Were,  John  Broune,  William  Broune,  John  Persone, 
Clement  of  Cavelyn,  William  Kemp,  Robert  Wilson,  Robert  Nicholsone, 
John  Litster,  Thomas  of  Sydserfe,  Patrick  of  Crauforde,  with  many  others, 
and  James  Foulis,  Clerk  and  notary  public,  called  as  witnesses  of  the 
premises.    Confirmation  is  dated  at  Edinburgh  21st  September  1450. 

5.  Notarial  Transumpt  of  two  Charters,  viz.:  (1)  Charter  by  John  of 
Foulis,  burgess  of  Linlithqu,  to  Thomas  of  Forest,  burgess  of  same  burgh, 
of  seven  perches  of  arable  land,  at  the  east  end  of  the  burgh,  lying  between 
the  land  of  the  deceased  Patrick  Johnstone,  called  the  Lythouse,  on  the 
west,  and  the  land  of  James  of  Parkle  on  the  east ;  one  perch  of  land  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  of  Myre  ;  one  perch  of  arable  land  between  the 
land  of  Norman  Yhung  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  James  of  Parkle  on 
the  west;  half  a  perch  of  land  lying  on  the  south  of  the  coalheugh  at  the 
end  of  the  said  burgh ;  also  five  shillings  of  annual  rent  from  the  tenement 
of  Henry  Litster,  lying  between  the  land  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Blaire 
on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  of  Murray  on  the  west ; 
also  six  shillings  of  annual  rent  from  the  tenement  of  William  Thomson 
and  John  Harpare,  his  brother;  also  thirty-two  pennies  from  the  tenement 
of  Mr.  William  of  Foulis ;  seven  shillings  of  annual  rent  from  the  tene- 
ment of  Alan,  son  of  John ;  also  five  shillings  of  annual  rent  from  the 
tenement  of  Sir  William  Gudwyn,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  High 
Street,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  said  Thomas  to  the  granter 
in  his  urgent  need.  To  be  held  of  the  lords  superiors  of  the  said  subjects 
in  fee  and  heritage.  Because  the  granter  had  no  seal  of  his  own,  he  pro- 
cured with  instance  the  common  seal  of  the  said  burgh,  together  with  the 
seal  of  a  prudent  man,  David  of  Bonyntone,  then  bailie  of  the  said  burgh, 
to  be  appended  to  the  charter,  dated  at  Lithqu,  6th  February  1438, 
before  witnesses — James  of  Parkle,  lord  of  that  ilk,  Adam  of  Cavers,  bailie, 
John  of  Halton,  Henry  Petri  (or  Peterson),  John  Man,  John  David,  John 
Palmare,  Patrick  Ka,  and  James  P'oulis,  clerk. 

(2)  Charter  by  Patrick  of  Hathwy,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Alexander 
of  Hathway,  burgess  of  Linlithqu,  with  consent  of  his  said  father,  to  his 
lovite  kinsman  Walter  of  Hamilton,  of  an  annual  rent  of  six  shillings  and 
seven  pence  and  a  halfpenny,  to  be  uplifted  from  the  tenements  under- 
written, viz. :  nineteen  pennies  and  a  halfpenny  from  the  tenement  of  John 
Were,  lying  between  the  land  of  James  of  Carnys  on  the  west,  and  the 
land  of  the  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  on  the  east ;  also  eighteen  pennies 
annually  from  the  tenement  of  William  Stoupishill,  lying  between  the  land 
of  Archibald  Malvil  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  Walter  Layng  on  the 
west;  also  from  the  tenement  of  Walter  Layng,  lying  on  the  west  of  the 
said  land  of  William  Stoupishill,  eighteen  pennies;  also  from  the  tenement 
of  the  deceased  Thomas  Smyth,  on  the  west  of  the  said  tenement  of  Walter 
Layng,  within  the  said  burgh,  two  shillings,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money 
paid  by  the  said  Walter  Hamilton  to  the  granter.  To  hold  from  the 
granter  and  his  heirs,  of  the  King  in  chief,  in  fee  and  heritage.  Which 
annual  rent  the  granter's  said  father  resigned  in  the  hands  of  David  ol 
Crauford,  bailie  of  the  said  burgh,  who  gave  sasine  thereof  to  the  said 
Patrick  in  due  form  ;  and  because  he  had  no  seal  of  his  own,  he  procured 
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with  instance  the  common  seal  of  the  said  burgh  to  be  set  to  the  charter, 
together  with  the  hanging  of  the  seal  of  his  said  father,  in  token  of  his 
consent  and  assent :  at  the  said  burgh,  25th  February  1457,  before  these 
witnesses— David  of  Crauford,  Thomas  of  Cavers,  Thomas  of  forest,  bailies 
of  Linlithqu,  Alexander  of  Hathwy,  James  of  Foulis,  John  Man,  and  David 
Kerse  Serjeant.  Which  two  charters  Robert  Begys,  in  presence  of  James  of 
Camerone,  bailie  of  Linlithqu,  requested  to  be  faithfully  copied  under 
form  of  instrument.  Done  at  the  burgh  of  Linlithqu  on  12th  May  1463, 
before  these  witnesses— James  of  Camerone,  bailie,  Thomas  of  Forest, 
fames  of  Foulis,  David  Grant,  David  of  Bonyntone,  William  Logane, 
rhomas  Wrere,  John  Heriot,  chaplain,  James  Rullis,  vicar  of  Canedyn, 
etc     The  notary  is  Alexander  of  Foulis.    [Seal  wanting.] 

6  Charter  by  James  of  Amysfeld,  burgess  of  Linlithqu,  in  favour  of 
Thomas  Gray,  burgess  of  the  said  burgh,  of  all  that  tenement  lying  m  the 
said  burgh  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  land  of 
Patrick  Hyne  on  the  west  and  the  land  of  William  Hil  on  the  east;  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  To  hold  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs,  of  the 
King  in  chief,  in  fee  and  heritage,  paying  therefor  yearly  to  the  King  the 
ferme  of  burgh  due  and  wont,  and  to  James  of  Foulis  four  shillings ;  and 
10  a  chaDlain  celebrating  and  for  ever  to  celebrate  at  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  parish  church  of  the  said  burgh,  three  shillings 
usual  money  of  Scotland,  at  two  terms  in  the  year  by  equal  portions.  The 
seal  of  the  granter,  together  with  the  privy  seal  (sigillo  secretd)  of  the  said 
burgh  are  appended,  at  Linlithqu,  25th  February  i474"5,  before  tbese  wlt" 
nesses— John  Coupare,  bailie,  giving  sasine,  John  Man,  John  Chalonare 
William  Murray,  Michael  Rate,  Sir  William  Litstar,  chaplain,  Alexander  of 
Foulis,  notary,  John  Park,  and  John  Skynnar,  Serjeants.  [Both  seals  entire.J 

7.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  Precept  from  Chancery  in 
favour  of  William  Forman,  as  heir  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Forman  his 
grandfather,  in  4  perches  of  arable  land  at  the  end  of  the  yard  of  a  tene- 
ment lying  in  the  burgh  of  Linlithqu  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street, 
between  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  Rate  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of 
Henry  of  Levinstoun  on  the  west.  Done  on  the  ground  of  the  said  tene- 
ment on  2 1  st  May  1492  ;  Robert  of  Foulis,  notary ;  before  these  witnesses- 
Robert  Goff,  Robert  Wilson,  Henry  Syme,  John  Duncanson,  and  Duncan 

8  '  Confirmation  by  John,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  of  a  Charter  by  Sir 
John  Pumfray,  chaplain,  granting  to  God  and  the  chaplains  therein  men- 
tioned, an  annual  rent  of  13s.  4d.  from  the  third  part  of  the  tenement  of  the 
land  of  Hakat  pertaining  to  the  granter  in  heritable  right,  lying  in  the  said 
burgh  on  the  east  side  thereof,  between  the  land  of  Clement  Gray  on  the 
north,  and  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  Muyr  on  the  south,  for  an  anni- 
versary to  be  solemnised  on  the  day  of  his  death,  with  masses  of  requiem 
on  the  morrow,  as  the  custom  is,  in  the  parish  church  of  the  said  burgh, 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Katherine  the  Virgin,  for  the  souls  of  himself,  his 
parents,  and  ancestors  and  successors,  and  of  all  the  faithful  dead.  1  o 
hold  the  aid  asnnual  rent,  at  the  terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  by 
equal  portions,  divided  thus  :  to  the  curate  of  the  said  church  for  the  time 
being,  annuallv,  ten  pennies  ;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  the  holy  rood, 
ten  pennies  ;  'to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  ten 
pennies:  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ten  pennies; 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  ten  pennies ;  to  the  chaplain  of 
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the  altar  of  St.  Andrew,  ten  pennies;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Corpus 
Christy  ten  pennies;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Anthony,  ten 
pennies;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Sithe,  ten  pennies;  to  the 
chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Ninian,  ten  pennies ;  to  the  chaplain  of  the 
altar  of  the  holy  Trinity,  ten  pennies ;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Salvator,  ten  pennies ;  and  to  the  parish  clerk  of  the  said  burgh,  for  his 
fee  for  ringing  the  bells  of  the  church,  ten  pennies ;  to  the  beadle  ringing 
the  bell  through  the  town,  two  pennies  ;  and  to  their  successors  for  ever  in 
pure  and  simple  alms.  Because  the  granter  had  no  seal  of  his  own  he 
procured  instantly  the  seal  of  Thomas  Forest,  bailie  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  giving  sasine,  together  with  the  common  seal  of  the  burgh  of 
Linlythgow,  to  be  appended  to  the  charter,  before  these  witnesses — Mr. 
John  Wallace,  vicar  of  Linlythgow,  Mr.  Laurence  Wallace,  John  Knollis, 
Alexander  ^  Frisar,  Andrew  Craufurde,  Robert  Amifelde,  Henry  Forest, 
John  Denis,  Sir  David  Smyth,  chaplain,  Henry  Frostar,  John  Schaw, 
William  Dumbarton,  John  Young,  John  Cowane,  and  Robert  Fowlis, 
notary.  Dated  at  Linlythgow,  7th  July  1492.  Confirmation  is  dated  at 
St.  Andrews,  3rd  May  1495.    [Seal  wanting.] 

9.  Confirmation  by  John,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  of  a  Charter  by  William 
Rouch,  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  Andrew  Rouch,  burgess  of  Linlithqu, 
granting  to  Plenry  Forestar  of  Pertintoskane,  his  whole  tenement  lying  in 
the  burgh  of  Linlithqu,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the 
land  of  John  Cowane,  fuller,  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  John  Cavers  on 
the  west, — for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  To  be  held  from  the  granter  and 
his  heirs  of  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  in  chief,  in  fee  and  heritage,  for  the 
yearly  payment  to  the  said  prior  of  three  shillings.  Dated  at  the  said 
burgh,  6th  September  1501,  before  these  witnesses— Thomas  Forest,  Archi- 
bald Cornvele,  bailie  of  said  burgh,  Andrew  Scot,  Sir  Andrew  Davidson, 
and  William  Maknakle,  chaplains,  John  Palmar,  Archibald  Craufurd, 
Patrick  Bennet,  William  Hynd,  John  Dunteline,  Allan  Makeson,  Sir  John 
Maknakle,  curate  of  the  burgh  and  notary  public,  and  Henry  Forest,  Ser- 
jeant of  the  said  lord  prior.  The  confirmation  is  dated  at  the  metropolitan 
Church  of  St.  Andrews,  20th  October  1503.    [Seal  wanting.] 

10.  Charter  by  Thomas  Forest,  burgess  of  Linlythqu,  in  favour  of 
Henry  Forest,  his  son,  burgess  of  said  burgh,  of  the  frank  tenement  (or 
freehold)  of  that  tenement  in  the  said  burgh,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street,  between  the  land  of  George  Kent  on  the  east  and  the  land 
of  Andrew  Skot  on  the  west,  which  tenement  the  said  Henry  had  from 
his  said  father  in  fee  and  heritage.  Also  the  west  half  of  the  arable  land 
lying  near  the  place  of  the  Carmelite  Friars  of  Linlythqu,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  said  place,  which  lands  belonged  to  John  Palmar,  between  the 
land  of  the  friars  of  Linlythqu  on  the  west  and  the  land  of  the  same  friars 
on  the  south,  and  the  common  vennel  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  the 
Laird  of  Colstoun  on  the  north.  And  also  one  acre  of  arable  land,  with 
the  pertinents,  at  the  east  (?)  end  of  the  burgh,  which  acre  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Galbrath,  between  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  Coupar  on  the 
east,  the  land  of  the  Chaplain  of  St.  Brigid  on  the  west,  and  the  common 
vennel  on  the  south.  To  hold  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs  of  the  King, 
in  fee  and  heritage,  for  the  yearly  payment  to  the  King  of  ten  pennies  Foi 
the  ferme  of  burgh  and  other  annual  rents  due  and  wont \  reserving  to 
the  granter  during  his  life  the  frank  tenement  of  the  said  arable  lands. 
Sealed  with  the  granter's  own  seal  and  the  common  seal  of  the  burgh 
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on  ioth  February  1504.  Witnesses — Mr.  John  Wallace,  vicar  of  Lin- 
lythqu;  Sir  George  Jonsone  and  Sir  William  M'Nakil,  chaplains  ;  David 
Newlands,  bailie  of  the  said  burgh,  giving  sasine;  Andrew  Forest,  Patrick 
Newlands,  John  Kettilstoune,  Rankin  Maknakle,  notary,  etc.  [Granter's 
seal  entire,  burgh  seal  about  one-fourth  remaining.] 

11.  Instrument  of  Sasine  in  favour  of  John  Fothringhame,  son  and  heir 
of  the  deceased  John  Fothringhame,  sometime  burgess  of  Dundee,  in  four 
acres  of  arable  land  lying  within  the  burgh  roods  of  the  said  burgh  on  the 
west  side  thereof,  between  the  lands  or  roods  of  Mr.  Thomas  Luffaill  on 
the  east,  and  the  land  or  kirk  roods  of  the  vicarage  of  Dundee  on  the  west. 
Sasine  is  given  by  David  Pollok,  junior,  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  said 
burgh,  on  the  ground  of  the  said  lands  on  22nd  January  1522-23. 
Witnesses — Alexander  Craill,  Thomas  Smyth,  and  Ronald  Makrekye, 
goldsmith.    David  Robertson  is  notary. 

12.  Precept  by  King  James  the  Fifth  under  the  Testimonial  of  the 
Great  Seal,  addressed  to  James  Robison,  Robert  Skot,  and  Peter  New- 
lands,  bailies  of  Linlithqu,  as  sheriffs  in  that  part,  for  infefting  the 
bailies,  councillors,  and  community  of  the  said  burgh  in  the  right  and 
privilege  of  choosing  and  having  a  provost  within  the  said  burgh,  which 
provost  and  bailies  and  their  successors  shall  be  his  Majesty's  sheriffs 
within  the  said  burgh,  liberty  and  territory  of  the  same,  with  power  to 
hold  courts  of  the  sheriff  of  Linlithqu  within  the  said  burgh  as  often  as 
needful,  with  all  the  fees  and  duties  thereto  belonging,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  provost  and  bailies  of  Edinburgh,  or  other  sheriffs  within 
burgh.    Dated  at  Falkland  31st  August  1540. 

13.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  the  foregoing  Precept,  and  in 
terms  thereof.  Done  above  the  Market  Cross  of  the  said  burgh  on  23rd 
October  1540.  Witnesses — Andrew  Ros,  Alexander  Bartilmo,  Peter 
Moubray,  David  Reid,  William  Hamilton  of  Humbe,  Philip  Quhitheid, 
William  Crawfurd  in  Kynneill,  Robert  Ros,  Mr.  James  Knollis,  rector  of 
Roskeyne,  Sir  George  Skougall,  rector  of  Inchemauchane,  Sir  Henry 
Louk,  William  Jak,  William  Davisone,  James  Newlands,  Patrick  New- 
lands,  chaplains,  and  Sir  David  Hutoun,  chaplain  and  notary  public. 
Thomas  Johnston  is  notary  to  the  sasine. 

14.  Licence  by  Donald,  abbot  of  Cupar,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hammylton, 
professed  monk  of  the  said  abbey,  to  pursue  debtors  and  detainers  of 
any  goods,  movable  or  immovable,  falling  to  him  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  his  brothers-german  and  cousins,  and  to  dispose  of  them  according  to 
his  own  will.  Given  under  the  signature  of  the  abbot  and  convent  at  the 
monastery  of  Cupar,  29th  March  1549. 

15.  Duplicate  of  the  said  licence  on  paper. 

16.  Licence  by  Donald,  abbot  of  Cupar,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hammyltone, 
professed  monk  of  the  convent  of  Cupar,  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  beloved 
grandson,  Richard  Jamissone,  a  certain  tenement  lying  in  the  burgh  of 
Linlythquho,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  near  the  burn  of  the  cross.  Dated 
at  the  monastery  of  Cupar,  14th  May  1549.  With  signatures  of  the  said 
abbot,  Thomas  Hammylton,  sub-prior,  John  Frog,  Adam  Andersoun, 
John  Fogow,  Peter  Trent,  James  Maistertoun,  Thomas  Cowlte,  John 
Lowson,  W.  Auchinlek,  James  Mychelson,  Alexander  Anderson,  Bernard 
Murdoson,  John  Turnbull,  Silvester  Irland,  William  Blayr,  William 
Baxter,  Andrew  Moncur. 

17.  Procuratory  by  Robert  Frisell,  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased 
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John  Frisell,  to  Richert  Carmichael,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  empowering 
him  to  compear  before  James,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  resign  in  his 
hands,  as  superior,  his  third  part  of  the  tenement  of  land  of  the  late  Patrik 
Harkes,  burgess  of  Linlythquhow,  lying  in  the  said  burgh,  between  the 
lands  of  the  deceased  David  Dawe  on  the  north  and  the  lands  of  the  late 
'  m7  l0ld  Halket '  on  the  south>  in  favour  of  Robert  Carmichael.  Sealed 
and  subscribed  by  the  said  '  Robert  Freser'  at  Dunfermline,  22nd  April 
1554-  Witnesses— William  Halywell,  William  Carmichael,  Adam  Hali- 
burtoun,  and  George  Makkeson.  [Part  of  seal  remaining.  This  writ  is 
m  vernacular.] 

18.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  Precept  by  James,  prior  of  St 
Andrews,  engrossed  therein,  directed  to  Robert  Wethirspun,  provost  of 
Dmlythqu,  and  James  Dennestoun,  bailies  in  that  part,  for  infefting  Robert 
Carmichael  m  the  third  part  of  a  tenement  of  land  of  the  late  Patrick 
Harkes,  burgess  of  Lmlythqu,  lying  in  the  said  burgh,  between  the  land  of 
the  deceased  Thomas  Dane  on  the  north,  and  the  land  of  the  late  laird  of 
Halket  on  the  south  ;  which  third  part  formerly  belonged  to  Robert  Fraser 
son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  John  Fraser,  and  was  resigned  by  him  to  the 
said  Robert  Carmichael.    Dated  25th  June  1554.   Witnesses-James  Kaa, 
Ihomas  Forest,  Robert  Gardinar,  burgesses  of  the  said  burgh,  Tames 
Robison  John  Wethirspun,  and  Thomas  Knollis,  Serjeants  of  the  burgh 
John  Makneill  is  notary.  5  ' 

19.  Charter  by  Peter  Newlands,  burgess  of  Linlithqwo,  with  consent 
of  Agnes  Cwninghame,  his  spouse,  in  favour  of  the  chaplains  of  the  parish 
church  of  Lmhthquo,  namely,  to  the  curate  and  parish  clerk  thereof,  the 
chap  am  of  the  altar  of  the  holy  blood,  the  chaplain  of  the  blessed  Marv 
the  chap  am  of  the  holy  blood,  the  chaplain  of  Saint  Katherine,  the  chaplain 
of  the  altar  of  Saint  Brigid,  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Saint  John  the  Baptiste,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  their  successors,  of  an  annual 
rent  of  seven  shillings,  furth  of  his  tenement  fore  and  back,  with  the  yard 
and  pertinents  thereof,  lying  in  the  burgh  aforesaid,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  High  (Kings)  Street,  between  the  lands  of  James  Ka  on  the  east,  and 
of  the  late  Marion  Crawfurd  on  the  west,  for  the  obit  and  anniversary  of 
the  deceased  James  Nasmyth  and  Elizabeth  Louk,  his  spouse,  to  be  cele- 
brated yearly  in  all  time  coming  at  the  altar  of  Corpus  Christi,  within  the 
said  church,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  said  chaplains,  thus,  each 
chaplain  to  receive  eight  pennies,  the  parish  clerk  six  pennies,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  said  altar  of  Corpus  Christi,  for  preparation  of  the  table 
and  for  the  lights,  eight  pennies,  and  the  beadle,  for  ringing  Vohbis  through 
the  town,  two  pennies,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  said  Peter 
in  his  urgent  need  by  Robert  Gardiner,  executor  of  the  said  Elizabeth 
lo  hold  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs,  of  the  queen  and  her  successors' 
in  tee  and  heritage.  The  seals  of  the  granter  and  his  said  spouse  are 
appended,  at  Linlithquo,  13th  November  1556.  Witnesses— John  New- 
lands,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  said  Peter,  John  Gray,  William  Knollis 
the  bailie  giving  sasine,  Henry  Kent,  Robert  Gray,  Serjeants,  and  Henry 
Uoulis,  notary.  The  granter  subscribes  with  his  hand,  and  his  wife  by 
touching  the  pen  led  by  the  notary.  [Seals  remain,  but  the  second  one 
wants  three  quarters.] 

t...T.2.0-  Discharge  by  Dame  Jane  Levingstoun,  prioress  of  Manueil  to 
William  Park,  treasurer  of  the  burgh  Qf  Linlythgow,  in  name  of  the 
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community  thereof,  for  ten  merks,  for  the  feu  mailes  of  the  two  mills 
belonging  to  the  convent,  viz.,  the  'borrow  mylne  and  the  litill  mylne,' 
which  sometimes  pertained  to  John  Forest  in  feu  ferme,  but  are  now 
holden  of  the  said  prioress  by  the  town,  as  for  the  term  of  Whit- 
sunday preceding,  and  for  other  ten  merks  for  the  term  of  Martinmas  1562. 
Dated  at  Linlythgow,  4th  July  1563.  Witnesses— Archibald  Wilson, 
Robert  Reull,  John  Thomson,  elder,  James  Crawfurd  in  Hanyng,  and 
Nicol  Thownis,  notary.  Subscribed  by  the  said  prioress,  and  by  Margaret 
Cokburne,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  convent,  by  their  touching  the  pen  of 
the  notary,  '  becaus  we  culd  not  urite.'  Mr.  Alexander  Levingston,  pro- 
curator of  the  granters,  is  mentioned.    [Paper  writ,  in  vernacular.] 

21.  Precept  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  under  the  signet,  addressed  to 
George  Thownis,  as  her  sheriff  in  that  part,  to  charge  the  provost  and 
bailies  of  Linlithgow  to  put  to  execution  a  decreet  of  removing  obtained 
by  Nichol  Townis,  sheriff-clerk  of  Linlithgow,  before  the  Burgh  Court, 
against  John  Newlands,  ordaining  him  to  flit  and  remove  himself,  wife, 
family,  and  bairns,  from  the  said  Nichol's  '  yard  and  orcheard  of  his  tene- 
ment of  land  liand  in  the  said  burgh,  betuix  the  lands  of  James  Ka  and 
John  Newlands  on  the  eist,  Johnne  Fermour  and  Lambertis  yard  on  the 
west,  oure  peill  and  gardin  on  the  northe,  and  the  hie  streit  on  the  south 
pairts.'    Dated  at  Edinburgh,  7th  August  1564.   [Paper  writ,  in  vernacular.] 

22.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  Precept  by  James,  prior  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  favour  of  Robert  Carmichael  as  heir  to  the  deceased 
Robert  Carmichael,  his  father,  of  the  third  part  of  a  tenement  of  the  late 
Patrik  Herkes,  burgess  of  Linlythgow,  lying  in  the  said  burgh,  in  the 
barony  of  the  said  prior,  between  the  land  or  tenement  of  the  late  Thomas 
Daue  on  the  north,  the  land  of  the  late  laird  of  Halkheid  on  the  south. 
The  precept  is  dated  at  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  4th  August  1567,  and 
sasine  is  given  by  James  Forrest,  bailie,  on  10th  September  same  year. 
Witnesses— James  Ka,  Alexander  Ka,  Andrew  Coall,  burgess  of  Linlyth- 
gow, and  John  Knollis,  serjeant.    Nicol  Thownis,  notary. 

23.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  Precept  by  James,  Lord  of 
Torphichine,  addressed  to  Walter  Colquhoun,  bailie  in  that  behalf  for 
infefting  James  Dalmahoy,  as  heir  of  the  late  William  Dalmahoy,  his 
father,  of  a  tenement  or  temple  land,  fore  and  back,  under  and  above, 
with  yard  thereof,  lying  in  the  burgh  of  Linlythgow,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  High  Street,  between  the  lands  of  the  late  Thomas  Shaw  on  the  east, 
of  the  late  Thomas  Forrest  on  the  west,  at  the  lower  east  gate.  Precept 
is  dated  at  Torphichen,  18th  March  i575"6?  and  sasine  is  £iven  by  the  said 
Walter  Colquhoun  on  the  20th  March  same  year.  Witnesses — Hector 
Paterson,  Patrick  Talyeour,  Robert  Alason,  and  William  Bryce,  serjeant 
of  the  burgh.    Notary,  Nichol  Thownis. 

{To  be  continued?) 
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30th  July  16 1 9. 

283.  Mans  Martinson  in  Hopford,  Weis- 

dale. 

3rd  August  1 6 19. 

284.  Nicol  Jacobson  in  Hanager,  Unst. 


285.  Breta     Androsdochter,     spouse  to 
Erasmus   Skowissone    in  Hamer, 

Unst. 

286.  Joseph  Stewartson  in  Stoiff,  Unst. 

287.  Marion   Androisdochter,    spouse  to 

Erasmus  Nicolson  in  Daill,  Unst. 
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289. 
290. 


291. 
292. 

293- 

294. 

295- 
296. 

297. 


7th  August  1 6 19. 
Mart  Olasdochter,  spouse  of  Arthur 

Quhyte  in  Tresta,  Aithsting. 
John  Manson  in  Bronnatwatt. 
Gregorius  Williamson  in  Pasbuster. 

9th  August  16 19. 

Katherine   Petersdochter,  spouse  of 
Magnus  Robertson  in  Houff. 

13th  August  1619. 
Magnus  Johnson  in  Levenwick,  Dun- 


16th  August  1 619. 
Ingagert  Nicolasdochter,  spouse 
Thomas  McCoit  in  Weisdale. 


to 


298. 
299. 


300. 


301. 

302. 
303- 

304- 


305- 


306. 

307. 

308. 
309- 


2nd  September  1620. 

Bryde  Laurensdochter,  spouse  of 
Magnus  Peterson  in  Uyeasound. 

Magnus  Direckson  in  Grutquoy,  in 
Walls. 

Katherine  Mudie,  spouse  to  Alexander 
Rethin  in  Brebister. 

7th  September  1620. 

Geilles  Benedictsone  in  Howasetter, 
Aithsting. 

14th  September  1620. 

John  Manson  in  Bigsetter,  Aithsting. 

Laurence  Bruce  of  Cultmalindie, 
indweller  in  Muness,  Unst,  died 
August  1617.    Andrew  his  son. 

7th  October  1620. 

Michael  Craig  in  Brebisterbank  in 
Walls,  died  March  1618  ;  given  up 
by  Thomas  Cheyne  of  Vaila,  on 
behalf  of  Margaret,  Jean,  and  an- 
other his  children. 

Gilbert  Thomason  of  Swinsetter,Ting- 
wall. 

Nicol  Smith  in  Bedallistoft,  Delting. 
Manss  Cogill  in  Gairthe,  Papa  Meikle, 
Walls. 

James  Olason  in  Sudaford,  Yell. 

30th  October  1620. 

Andrew  Gifford  of  WTodderstay,  Delt- 
ing, died  loth  January  1620.  Agnes 
Robertson  his  relict,  John  and  Gil- 
bert his  sons. 


3rd  September  1621. 

Ola   Manson  in  Ledamwick,  Dun- 
rossness. 

Marion    Thomasdochter,    spouse  to 

.  .  .  Laurenson  in  Daill,  Unsl. 
Nicoll  Symonsone  in  Wallisgort,  Unsl.  330. 
Ola  Jonson  in  Gardie-be-north,  Unst 

(To  be  continm 
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312. 
313- 
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315- 


316. 


317. 


318. 


319. 


320. 

321. 
322. 

323. 


324. 


325- 


326. 
327- 


328. 
329- 


7th  September  1621. 

Janet  Flett,  spouse  to  James  Stephen- 
son in  Fairawell,  Fetlar. 
.  James  Jamesson  in  Lugondail,  Fetlar. 

8th  September  1621. 

Andrew  Peterson  in  Aith,  Fetlar. 
Ola     Robertson    in  Crosburnford, 
Fetlar. 

Katherine  Jonsdochter,  spouse  to 
Erasmus  Nicolson  in  Netherhoull, 
Yell. 

19th  October  1621. 
John  Copland  in  Ska  in  Unst. 

23rd  October  1621. 
Magnus  Wishart  in  Kirbister,  Orphir. 

2nd  November  1621. 

Marion  Erasmusdochter,  spouse  to 
William  Olasone  in  Kirkabister, 
Lunnasting. 

Marion  Olasdochter,  spouse  to  Chris- 
topher Manson  in  Fitch,  Dunross- 
ness. 

George  Sinclair  in  Maeland,  Burra. 
Michael  his  eldest  son. 

29th  December  162 1. 

Marion  Magnusdochter,  spouse  to 
Malcolm  Manson  in  Maland. 

Ola  Nicolson  in  Howis,  Quhyteness. 

Anne  Mansdochter,  spouse  to  James 
Johnneson  in  Foulay. 

Andrew  Umphray  of  Berry,  Ting  wall, 
died  9th  March  1621.  Jean  Sinclair 
his  relict,  Andrew  and  William  his 
sons.  Mr.  William  Umphray,  vicar 
of  Bressay,  is  a  witness  to  his  will. 

1 2th  January  1622. 

Patrick  Manson  in  Starpagairt,  Weis- 
dale. 

Katherine  Tacobsdochter,  spouse  to 
Mathew  Erasmusson,  Aithsting. 

15th  August  1622. 
Nicol  Olason  in  Gibhouse,  Fetlar, 

Erasmus     Manson     in  Langhouse, 

Fetlar. 

John  Manson  in  Luteland,  Fetlar. 
Martin  Manson  in  Hogsetter.  Weis 
dale. 

2nd  September  1622, 

Christopher  Manson  in  Fitch,  Dun 
rossness. 

d.) 
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QUERIES. 

Lollards  of  Kyle — Murdoch  Nisbet.— In  a  well-known  passage  of 
Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  i.  p.  7  of  Laing's  edition,  he  mentions 
the  prosecution  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  by  Robert  Blackader,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  before  James  iv.  and  his  Great  Council  in  the  year  1494,  and 
gives  as  his  authority  the  Register  of  Glasgow,  probably  meaning  the 
Books  of  the  Official,  not  now  known  to  be  extant.  Knox  says  their 
number  was  thirty,  some  in  Kyle  Stewart,  some  in  King's  Kyle,  and  some 
in  Cunningham,  amongst  whom  he  names, 

George  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  Helen  Chalmers, 

Adam  Reid  of  Barskymming,  Lady  Polkelly, 

John  Campbell  of  Newmills,  Marion  Chalmers, 

Andrew  Shaw  of  Polkemmock,  Lady  Stair. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  :  {First)  Of  any  authority,  con- 
temporary or  nearly  contemporary  to  1494,  for  the  origin  or  existence  of 
these  Lollards  of  Kyle  ;  {Second)  Of  any  mss.  or  traditions  in  the  Families 
of  descendants  of  the  persons  named  relating  to  the  Lollards  of  Kyle ; 
{Third)  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  any  of  the  missing  links  in  the 
following  genealogy : — 

Murdoch  Nisbet,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  who  went 
abroad  to  escape  persecution  before  1500,  but  afterwards  returned,  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  in  Ayrshire,  probably  in  the  parish  of  Loudon. 
Ancestor  of  , 

James  Nisbet  of  Hardhill  in  the  parish  of  Loudon,  who  probably  died 
about  1650.    His  son, 

John  Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  the  well-known  covenanter,  born  1627  • 
executed  at  the  Grassmarket,  4th  December  1685.  His  life  is  given  in 
Howie's  Scots  Worthies  and  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  His 
son, 

James  Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  a  covenanter,  and  afterwards  Serjeant  in  the 
Cameronian  Regiment,  born  1667,  survived  1724.  His  life,  written  by 
himself,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1827  by  William  Ohphant  under 
the  title  Private  Life  of  the  Persecuted,  or  Memiors  of  the  First  Years  of 
James  Nisbet,  one  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 

I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  already  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Serjeant 
Nisbet  and  Lord  Grange  as  told  in  Wodrow's  Analecta. 

JE.  J.  G.  Mackay. 

Seal  of  a  Bishop  of  Argyle.— In  my  searches  for  Episcopal  seals  at 
the  Record  Office  I  came  upon  a  document  said  to  bear  the  seal  of  a 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  I  had  this  document  out  and  examined  the 
seal,  but  to  my  surprise  found  the  legend  round  seal  ended  Episcopi 
Ergadiensis.  The  seal  is  2fXif  in.,  pointed  oval,  and  under  a  trefoil 
canopy,  pinnacled  and  crocketed,  stands  our  Lady  crowned,  the  Holy  Child 
on  the  left  arm,  in  her  right  hand  a  palm  branch,  between  a  sainted  bishop 
with  a  crozier  on  right  hand,  and  St.  Andrew  with  saltire  cross  on  left- 
hand  side.  Branches  of  foliage  over  their  heads ;  at  each  side  a  kind 
of  engrailed  design  with  fleury  cusps,  and  a  small  quatrefoil  in  each  space. 
Below,  a  bishop  with  mitre  and  crozier  kneeling  three  quarters  to  the 
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left  hand  in  adoration.  Between  a  masoned  wall  on  the  left  hand  and 
a  shield  of  arms  on  the  right,  a  unicorn  sejant. 

S'   .   .   .   I  •  MISERACIONE  •  DIVINA  *  EPISCOPI  •  ERGADIENSIS. 

The  workmanship  of  the  seal  seems  to  point  to  foreign  origin.  I  cannot 
find  the  unicorn  sejant  borne  by  any  British  family.  From  the  writing 
of  the  document,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  seal,  it  may  be  14th  or 
15th  century  work;  there  is  no  date  to  the  document.  The  mss. 
Catalogue  [Chapter  House  Documents  with  seals  bJ  55]  gives  these 
particulars :  Down  and  Connor,  Bishop  of,  Petition  to  the  king  touching 
matters  in  Ireland,  under  seals  of  Bishop,  Prior  of  Down,  Archdeacon  of 
Down,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  Abbot  of  Sabello,  Abbot  of  Ives,  Abbot  of  Jugo 
dei,  Commonality  of  Duno  and  town  of  Kilchett.  Can  any  reader  help 
me  to  identify  the  owner  of  this  seal?  Was  there  a  bishop  of  Argyle 
about  the  date  named  who  might  have  been  translated  to  Down  and 
Connor  ?    I  can  find  nothing  in  Keith  to  help  me. 

Henry  A.  Rye. 

Forbes.— Who  were  Lt.-Colonel  Alexander  Forbes  of  the  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  North  British  Grey  Dragoons,  and  his  brother,  Captain  Hugh 
Forbes  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Blue  Guards,  afterwards  Major  of  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards  ?    Both  were  living  in  1750. 

'Spernit  Humum.' 

Dunbar.— Who  was  Ronald  Dunbar,  W.S.  ?  He  was  practising  in 
Edinburgh  in  1750.  The  History  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  mentions 
that  he  was  apprentice  to  Ronald  Campbell,  W.S.  (Succoth  Family).  Any 
information  will  oblige,  'Spernit  Humum.' 

Bruce  of  Langlee.— George  Bruce  of  Langlee  was  a  Depute  Clerk 
of  Session  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Was  this  familv 
descended  from  the  Bruces  of  Powfoulis?  'Spernit  Humum.'  ' 

Steuart.— Charles  Steuart,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  born  1760,  was  the 
second  son  of  James  Steuart,  Writer  in  Edinburgh.  From  what  family 
was  James  Steuart  descended ?  'Spernit  Humum.' 

M'Kain  of  Elgin. — A  family  of  this  name  was  settled  in  Elgin  about 
1740,  and  it  is  believed  some  generations  earlier.  One  of  them  married 
a  Leslie.  The  Marriage  Register  or  Register  of  Birth  of  James  M'Kain 
required,  and  any  early  information  about  this  family.  To  what  clan 
would  they  belong?  It  is  believed  that  some  were  at  Culloden  in  1745. 
Would  spelling  it  MlKean  be  the  more  correct  way  ? 

W.  James  M'Kain. 

[See  below — Reply. — Ed.] 


Rebels  of  17 15. — I  am  anxious  to  know  if  there  is  any  Fist  of  the 
Rebels  of  17 15.  '  k    j  m 
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RE  P  LY. 

M'Kun  OF  Elgin.— In  a  note  in  Old  and  New  Tartans  (G.  P. 
rohnston  Edinburgh)  under  the  Mackeane  (Maclan)  tartan,  which  is  there 
reproduced,  it  is  stated  that  the  name  is  spelled  Mackeane,  Mackane, 
Maclan,  Macoin,  Maceoin,  etc.,  and  that  the  name  is  that  of  a  sept  of  the 
clan  Macdonald.  Has  Mr.  M'Kain  consulted  the  Elgin  Parish  Registers 
in  the  Edinburgh  Register  House  and  the  other  usual  sources  of  infor- 

->  Ed. 
mation  ? 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

An  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  preservation  and 
Protection  of  our  Ancient  Monuments,  by  David  Murray,  LL.D.,  *.b.A., 
(Glasgow,  1896,  MacLehose  and  Sons)  8vo,  113  PP;  price  2s  —This  is  a 
strenuous  advocacy  of  an  Archaealogical  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
made  by  and  at  the  expense  of  government,  similar  to  the  Topographical 
and  Geological  Surveys  which  have  been  already  executed.    1  hat  such  a 
survey  is  practicable  has  been  proved  by  experience,  as  Dr  Murray 
learnedly  shows  in  his  pamphlet,  which,  historically,  is  a  Survey  of  Surveys 
already  undertaken  here  and  in  other  countries.    And  we  heartily  agree 
with  him  that  a  survey  such  as  he  proposes  would  be  of  the  very  greatest 
service  to  science.    As  Dr.  Murray  points  out,  we  are  far  behind  several 
other  countries  in  this  matter,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  so.    Dr.  Murray 
does  not  stop  with  the  display  of  the  arguments  for  a  Survey.  He 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  nature  and  system  of  the  Survey. 
A  Survey  in  order  to   be  useful  must  be  conducted  throughout  on 
one  pre-arranged  method  and  system.     Maps  founded  on  the  present 
Government  Survey  maps,  and  marked  to  indicate  the  position  of  objects 
of  archaeological  importance,  along  with  relative  memoirs,  illustrated  when 
necessary,  referring  to  the  maps,  and  containing  concise  descriptions  of 
each  object  whose  position  is  indicated  there,  are  among  Dr.  Murray  s 

suggestions.  ,  ,  „     ,r        ,  - 

But  every  archaeologist  in  these  islands  ought  to  read  Dr.  Murray  s 
monograph  for  himself.  The  question  has  only  to  be  thoroughly  discussed 
in  order  to  be  decided  on  unanimously.  Might  not  Dr.  Murray  add  to 
his  services  in  this  matter  by  drafting  a  scheme  of  a  Survey,  with  directions 
for  map  marking,  schedules  of  particulars  to  be  noticed  in  describing 
objects  of  interest,  and  so  on  ?  Such  a  scheme  should  be  drafted  betimes 
and  extensively  tested  experimentally  before  it  is  stereotyped  in  an 
ordinance  of  government. 

Dr  Murray's  attack  on  the  law  and  practice  of  Treasure  Trove  and 
his  observations  on  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Act  is  administered,  are  well  worthy 
of  attention.  Bold  antique  type,  paper,  and  antique  paper-cover  assist  in 
making  the  book  attractive  and  pleasant  to  read. 

The  Balladists,  by  John  Geddie,  'Famous  Scots  Series'  (Messrs. 
Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier,  Edinburgh  and  London),  8vo,  price  is.  6d. 
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—A  very  readable  little  book,  and  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  the 
old  Scotch  ba  lads  before  the  public  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  edition 
ine  book  itself  does  not  attempt  more  than,  as  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  'to  extract  the  marrow  of  Scottish  ballad  minstrelsy,' but  it  is 
calculated  certainly  to  succeed  in  stimulating  new  interest  in  it  A  book 
fi°^l  '?0  pages'  divided  int0  seven  chapters,  with  headings,- such  as 
Ballad  characteristics,'  <  Ballad  growth  and  history,'  as  well  as  chapters 
on  the  mythological,  romantic,  and  historical  ballad— it  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.  Of  course  as  a  natural  consequence  of  its  brevity  more  space 
has  been  given  to  what  one  may  call  the  prose  of  the  book  and  less  to 
the  actual  ballads  themselves— the  whole  ballad  not  being  given  always 
—only  a  verse  or  two  as  a  specimen.  It  is  the  book  of  the  balladists, 
not  a  book  of  ballads.  The  bulk  of  our  balladists  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their  compositions  were  made  to  be 
sung  or  chanted.  Whether  the  ballads  were  made  for  the  tunes  which 
they  were  sung  to  or  vice  versa  is  a  question  impossible  of  solution;  at 
this  date  they  must  be  taken  together,  not  dissociated.  The  Balladists 
has  also  another  sphere  of  usefulness  in  this  decadent  age  ;  as  the  author 
himself  puts  it  '  the  present  is  a  time  when  a  long  and  deep  draught 
from  the  Scottish  ballads  seems  specially  required  for  the  healing  of  a  sick 
literature.'  The  fountain-head  to  which  Chaucer,  Gavin  Douglas,  Shake- 
speare Wordsworth,  Burns,  Scott,  and  Stevenson  have  all  at  times  gone 
for  refreshment  and  new  inspiration. 

Knowledge,  an  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art  The 
August  number  of  this  magazine  contains  the  second  part  of  a  short 
article  by  G  F.  Hill,  M.A,  on  English  Coins.  One  paragraph  is  devoted 
to  Scottish  Coins,  another  to  Irish  Coins.  The  article  is  illustrated  with 
a  lull  page  (large  4to)  photographic  plate. 

The  Guide  to  Cullen,  by  William  Cramond,  M.A.,  LL  D  FSA 
Scot.,  etc.  third  edition,  re-written  (G.  Seivwright,  Cullen'  1806)' 
f-ll^  n-A  J"  th,e  historical  and  archaeological  parts  of  this  interesting 
little  Guide  that,  the  Scottish  Antiquary  is  concerned  with,  and  these  as 
might  be  expected,  are  accurate  and  interesting  beyond  the  measure  of 
the  ordinary  guide-book.  Cullen,  with  its  historic  church,  rich  in  early 
sculptured  stone  and  inscription,  and  in  monuments  old  and  new,  with  its 
^mdlater  Castle  and  Cullen  House,  its  neighbourhood  rich  in  places  of 
archaeological  interest— Inaltrie,  Fordyce,  etc,  etc,  is  a  choice  place  for 
an  archaeological  rambler  piloted  by  Dr.  Cramond's  Guide-book. 

County  Records  of  the  Surnames  of  Francus,  Franceis,  French,  in 
England,  a.d.  i  100-1350,  by  A.  D.  Weld  French  (Boston,  1806  Svo 
privately  printed).  Mr.  Weld  French  is  already  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Index  Armorial  of  the  Surname  of  French,  and  of  the  Frenches  of 
Scotland  _  The  volume  now  before  us  is  an  important  addition  to  these 
works,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  most  important  work  which  French  has  yet 
produced.  The  book  consists  of  abstracts  of  deeds  or  records  of  trans- 
actions of  any  sort  in  which  occur  any  one  of  the  surname  of  French  or 
its  variations,  and  must  contain  practically,  if  not  actually,  all  the  early 
notices  extant  of  possessors  of  the  name.  The  arrangement  of  the  book 
is  minutely  geographical,  not  only  are  the  extracts  grouped  according  to 
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their  counties,  hut,  where  possible,  under  their  particular  hundreds  also.  1 
The  text  extends  to  upwards  of  550  pp.,  and  there  is  an  Index  covering 
39  pp.,  double  columns,  small  print.  It  is  a  pity  that  every  important 
surname  has  not  such  a  recorder.  If  people  who,  like  Mr.  French,  have 
had  searches  made,  would  only,  like  him,  print  them,  they  would  confer  a 
priceless  service  on  subsequent  investigators  in  the  same  fields,  and  save 
he  public  records  much  tear  and  wear. 

Genea logical  Queries  and  Memoranda,  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted 
to  Genealogy,  Family  History,  Heraldry,  and  Topography,  edited  by 
George  F.  Tudor  Sherwood.  Annual  subscription  (payable  in  advance), 
3s.  6d. ;  single  numbers,  is. — This  magazine  is  to  some  extent  a  new 
departure.  Queries,  which  form  the  bulk  of  its  contents,  and  which 
are  really  advertisements  that  information  is  wanted,  are  inserted  on  the 
advertisement  principle,  in  this  instance,  at  one  shilling  for  each  query 
of  three  lines,  and  fourpence  per  additional  line.  Querists  may  also 
advertise  the  amount  of  the  reward,  if  any,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
give  for  the  information  they  are  in  search  of.  The  editor  predicts  that 
his  magazine  will  not  encroach  on  the  field  of  other  genealogical  and 
heraldic  magazines.  But  in  any  case  his  magazine  is  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  investigators. 

The  Church  and  Parish  of  Bellie,  by  William  Cramond,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot,  (reprinted  from  the  Elgin  Courant  and  Courier),  1896,  8vo, 
price  6d. — Dr.  Cramond  adds  here  another  of  his  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  library  of  local  history.  Though  a  great  part  of  his  book 
appears  to  be  a  series  of  extracts  from  registers  and  records,  it  is  all  the 
more  valuable  and  reliable,  and  none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 
Few  imagine  how  much  of  the  life  and  history  of  a  parish  may  lie  hid  in 
its  own  kirk-session  records.  Here  is  one  of  Dr.  Cramond's  extracts  from 
the  Records  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  the  Parish  of  Bellie :— '  March  16th 
[1746].  This  day  the  minister  intimate  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  pro- 
clamation, dated  Montrose,  requiring  such  of  the  Rebels  as  bore  no  office 
and  were  only  private  men  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  own 
homes,  for  which  (great  numbers  of  the  Rebels  being  in  church)  that  after- 
noon many  outrages  were  committed  about  his  house,  and  upon  Tuesday 
he  himself  was  made  prisoner  by  them,  and  we  had  no  sermon  from  this 
day  until  the  Duke's  army  came  past,  12th  April  1746.' 
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NOTES. 

;      PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ARGYLL,  HIS 
SON  THE  NINTH  EARL,  AND  THE  FIRST, 
SECOND,  AND  THIRD  DUKES. 

( Con  tin  tied  from  page  59.) 

The  Argyll  portrait  (Fig.  17)  which  hangs  in  the  Parliament  House  in 
Edinburgh  is  another  of  those  portraits  which  are  said  to  represent 
John,  the  2nd  Duke  of  Argyll— the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich— and 
which  do  not.  This  portrait,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  is 
attributed  to  Aikman,  who  undoubtedly  did  paint  the  duke,  and  it  is  in  his 
manner.  The  subject  of  it  is  a  man  who  is  younger  apparently  than  the 
subject  of  the  Graves  portrait  (Fig.  13)  in  the  Scottish  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  face  is  somewhat  less  round,  and  is  paler  than  the  portrait  in  the 
Gallery ;  the  nose  is  a  little  straighter,  and  the  point  smaller,  but  its  bridge 
is  still  high.  The  eyes  are  dark  blue  or  grey,  the  eyebrows  brown.  The 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  slightly  turned  up.  On  the  whole,  there  is  some 
approach  to  the  class  of  features  portrayed  in  the  Graves  picture,  but  no 
approach  to  the  characteristics  of  the  undoubted  portraits  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  Greenwich. 

The  figure  is  full-length,  attired  in  a  brown  coat  belted  in  with  a  brown 
belt.  There  are  deep  embroidered  cuffs  on  the  sleeves.  For  the  rest  of 
the  dress — red  velvet  breeches,  bluish-white  stockings,  yellow  satin  shoes, 
square-toed  and  with  red  heels.  Over  all  is  a  red  robe  with  narrow  ermine 
at  the  borders,  and  with  an  ermine  cape.  On  the  head  is  a  long,  very  slightly 
curling,  pale  yellowish  wig.  The  right  hand  rests  on  the  belt;  the  left 
holds  an  earl's  coronet.  The  presence  of  this  coronet  is  an  additional 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  portrait  being  held  to  be  meant  for  Duke  fohn, 
Aikman,  the  painter,  born  in  1682,  studied  abroad,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  in  17 10.  He  painted  in  Edinburgh  till  1723,  when  he  removed 
to  London.  He  then  fell,  it  is  said,  'under  the  influence  of  Knellei."  He 
died  in  1732.  John,  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  had  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom"  in  1703.  He  lived  till  1743,  and  was  thus  ;i  duke  during 
all  the  period  in  which  Aikman  painted.  '  It  is  true  thai  from  1705  till 
1719  the  duke  held  an  English  earldom    that  of  Greenwich,  Greenwich, 
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however  bad  been  raised  to  a  dukedom  in  his  favour  in  17 19,  before 
\ikman  reached  London,  and,  as  is  said,  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Kneller,  the  charaeter  of  whose  school  is  undoubtedly  visible  in  the 
portrait.  But  in  no  way  can  it  be  supposed  that  Aikman  could  have 
painted  two  such  different  portraits  of  one  man  as  this  portrait  in  the 
Parliament  House  and  that  engraved  by  Houbraken  (Fig.  12). 


Fig.  17 

It  would  seem  even  at  first  sight  to  be  more  probable  that  the  Parlia- 
ment House  portrait  represents  Archibald,  the  3rd  Duke,  and  Lord 
Justice-General  of  Scotland.  The  robes  are  similar  to  the  present  robes 
of  the  Lord  Justice-General,  though  the  ermine  edging  is  not  so  deep. 
During  the  whole  of  Aikman's  painting  period,  Archibald,  the  3rd  Duke, 
was  an  earl.     He  had  been  created  Earl  of  Isla  in  1706,  and  did  not 
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succeed  to  the  dukedom  till  1743,  on  his  brother's  death.  Some  positive 
evidence,  moreover,  exists  to  connect  Duke  Archibald  with  the  painter 
and  the  portrait.  There  is  a  rare  mezzotint  (Fig.  18)  (S.  P.  in.  105 
of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery)  entitled  'Archibald,  Duke  of 
Argyle,  Marquis  of  Kintire,  and  Lorn,  Earl  of  Campbell,  Cowal,  and 


Fig.  18 


Isla,  Lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland.  |  W.  Aikman  pinxt.  |  R.  Cooper 
fecit.'  The  plate  is  not  dated,  but  it  may  be  held  to  be  as  good  as 
contemporary  if  not  indeed  actually  so.  The  duke  died  in  1761,  and 
Cooper  the  engraver  died  in  1/64.  The  figure  in  the  engraving  is  in 
half-length,  but  the  likeness,  and,  so  far  as  they  appear,  the  figure,  and 
accessories  with  one  exception  are  identical  with  those  of  the  portrait  in 
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the  Parliament  Mouse.  The  exception  is  that  the  coronet  in  the  left 
hand  in  the  engraving  is  a  ducal  coronet,  while  in  the  portrait  it  is 
an  earl's.  .  _ 

As  we  have  seen,  Aikman  did  not  live  to  paint  the  Earl  of  lsla  as  a 
duke.  The  alteration  of  the  coronet  must  then  have  been  done  at  the 
engraver's  own  hand,  probably  to  modernise  his  portrait,  and  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  title  he  was  about  to  give  it.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  engraving  is  taken  from  the  Parlia- 
ment House  portrait,  or  a  replica  of  it;  and  that  the  portrait  represents 
Archibald,  the  3rd  Duke. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Edinburgh  has  after  all  no  portrait  of  the  Argyll  ot 
the '15,  Jeanie  Deans'  Duke,  the  city's  strong  protector  from  the  frenzy 
of  the  English  court  after  the  excesses  of  the  Porteous  Mob.  But  the 
Argyll  of  the  '45,  '  King  of  Scotland,'  and  the  Lord  lsla  who  pronounced 
the5  Decreet  Arbitral  of  1730,  is  scarcely  less  permanently  connected  with 
Edinburgh  civic  history.  And  for  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House,  a 
Lord  Justice-General  is  more  appropriate  than  a  Field-Marshal,  even 
though  the  marshal  was  an  Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session  into  the  bargain.1 

J.  H.  Stevenson. 

Letter. — Argyll  Portraits. 
The  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  writes  : — 

The  Graves  portrait  (Fig.  13),  which  certainly  is  not  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Greenwich,  resembles  the  great  Gainsborough  of  Archibald  of 
Mamore,  the  4th  Duke,  which  is  at  Inveraray.  The  portrait  may  repre- 
sent this  Duke,  or  possibly  his  father,  '  Old  Mamore,'  second  son  of  the 
9th  Earl.  The  cavernous  hollow  between  the  upper  eyelids  and  the 
eyebrows  in  the  Graves  portrait  is  like  that  in  the  Gainsborough  portrait. 
The  portraits  of  this  Duke  in  his  later  years  represent  a  firm  face— strangely 
enough,  for  in  his  youth  he  was  named  '  handsome  stupid  Jack  Campbell.' 

As  to  Fig.  14,  can  it  be  Archibald,  3rd  Duke,  in  his  youth?  When 
older,  he  had  a  keen,  shrewd  expression. 

Fig.  15  seems  to  me  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  2nd  Duke.  But  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  opinion  is  shared  by  Lord  Lome,  who  has  the  original, 
or  a  replica  of  the  portrait,  at  Roseneath. 

At  Ham  House,  Richmond,  in  Mr.  Algernon  Tollemache's  time, 
there  was  a  beautiful  pencil  drawing  of  'Lord  Lome'  (afterwards  10th 
Earl,  and  1st  Duke  of  Argyll),  at  an  early  age.  The  portrait  is  not  at  Ham 
now.    Where  is  it  ?  A.  Campbell. 

Letter. — The  ioth  Earl  of  Argyll. 
As  regards  the  engraving  (Fig.  8,  p.  50)  which  you  discuss— the  shields 
round  the  portrait  are  the  probative  quarters  of  the  ioth  Earl,  which  is 
absolute  proof  that  the  portrait  is  intended  to  represent  that  Earl,  and  not 
the  9th  or  any  other.  C.  W. 

1  The  writer  has  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
T  H  F  K  Scott  of  Gala,  Esq.,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  Robertson  of  H.M.  Board  of 
Works,  the  Scottish  Board  of  Manufactures,  Messrs.  Graves,  London,  and  others  for 
permission  to  make  use  of  paintings,  engravings,  and  photographs  necessary  to  illustrate 
this  Note  ;  and  to  thank  Mr.  J.  L.  Caw,  Curator  of  the  Scottish  Portrait  Gallery,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  is  always  ready  to  open  the  shelves  of  his  Library  and  the 
stores  of  his  own  information  to  the  inquirer  at  the  Gallery. 
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The  Castle  Campbell  Portrait  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  attended  this  portrait  were  re- 
markable.    It  probably  was  once  inserted  in  the  panelling  of  Castle 


Campbell.  About  thirty  years  ago  it  was  discovered  in  a  cottage  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  stronghold,  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis,  the  antiquary. 
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who  acquired  it  and  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  portrait  was 
hung  in  the  Castle  of  Inveraray,  where  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which 
occurred  in  1877. 

The  portrait,  which  exhibited  the  head  and  bust,  was  on  panel.  1  he 
painting  was  thin  but  very  fine,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  the  authorities 
who  saw  it  to  be  the  work  of  Jameson.  Bulloch,  the  author  of  George 
Tameson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke,  knew  the  portrait  by  description  only. 
"The  complexion  was  pale,  eyes  dark  grey-blue,  hair  dark  brown,  armour 
black  or  very  dark,  the  scarf  white  with  gold  points  at  the  edges. 

Most  fortunately  a  good  photograph  had  been  taken  from  the  portrait 
soon  after  its  return  to  the  family's  possession.  It  is  from  this  photograph 
that,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  accompanying 
engraving  has  been  made. 

JOHN  BARBOUR,  JOHN  TRUMPOUR,  AND  A  LEGEND 
OF  THE  SAINTS. 

1.  MacdougalVs  Jeopardy. 

Whoever  has  read  the  Scottish  metrical  Legends  of  the  Saints,  that 
agglomeration  of  marvel  and  miracle  of  wondrous  diligence  and  piety, 
must  surely  have  wished  the  old  man  who  wrote  them  the  fulfilment  of 
his  desire  of  freedom  from  shame  and  debt  and  deadly  sin.  That  oft 
repeated  prayer  of  his  reminds  one  of  the  great  and  painful  longing  of 
the  last  days  of  Scott.  One  trusts  the  long  task  of  the  Legends  earned 
the  honest  translator's  spirit  a  free  passage  '  in  til  Paradys.  Apart  from 
his  service  to  philology  he  now  and  then  made  good  a  claim  to  gratitude 
when  he  deviated  from  hagiology  into  sense— when  something  necessitated 
some  explanation  other  than  direct  translation.  At  times  this  comes 
about  rather  unexpectedly,  as  when  '  oxgang '  is  glossed  and  measured 
apropos  of  the  area  of  the  malign  influence  of  the  tail  of  a  fiery  dragon ! 
Alas,  that  the  venerable  author's  theme  did  not  he  more  amongst  our 
native  Scottish  saints  !  His  treatment  of  St.  Ninian  sufficiently  instructs 
how  much  we  would  have  gained  had  it  been  so.  Incorporated  with  the 
story,  as  transferred  by  him  to  the  vernacular,  he  has  given  us  an  incident 
of  the  closest  historical  bearing.    He  prefaces  it  (line  816)  as 

A  ferly  that  in  my  tyme  befel 

In  Galoway  til  a  nobil  knycht 

That  sir  Fargus  Magdouel  hicht 

And  hardy  vas  of  hart  and  hand 
820  And  had  the  ledinge  of  the  land 

In  vorschipe  and  slachtyr  bath 

One  Inglis-mene  to  do  skath. 

The  English,  having  sundry  ways,  without  profit,  sought  to  overcome 
him  by  might,  shaped  to  do  so  by  sleight.  They  thought  to  make  espial 
so  as  to  find  him  away  from  strength  of  men,  and  take  him  without  scathe 
to  themselves.  To  this  end  the  three  counties  of  Carlisle  (perhaps  the 
three  border  wards  of  Leath,  Eskdale,  and  Cumberland)  secured  the  aid 
of  a  native  traitor,  '  borne  of  Galoway  gat  a  spy.' 

Rycht  sa  this  mane  that  was  hamely 
Vith  hyme  thane  cane  hyme  espy 
855  Till  he  viste  sere  placis  quhar  he 
With  fow  folkis  suld  lugit  be. 
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Then  he  went  to  Carlisle  and  told  the  captain,  who 
861  The  thre  counteis  in  til  hy 
Gert  be  gadderit  ful  priwely 
And  one  in  to  Galouay  rade 
The  nycht  that  the  triste  ves  made. 

The  knight  wist  not  of  this,  lying 

867  In  til  a  housband  tone  that  nycht. 

St.  Ninian,  however,  appeared  before  daybreak  bidding  him  rise,  for 
a  great  host  of  Ingland  '  to  supprice  hyme  var  cumand.' 

883  The  knycht  thane  as  a  dochty  mane 
Dicht  hyme  belyf  and  one  hors  vane. 

He  had  none  gathered  to  him  then  but  twenty  men. 

And  his  menstrale  Jak  Trumpoure 
890  That  vas  gud  mane  and  gud  burdoure 

Of  his  maister  vitand  nocht 

Na  of  the  gret  oste  hyme  thane  socht 

Come  rydand  thru  the  vod  percace 

Quhar  al  the  fais  cumand  vas. 
895  Bot  myste  ves  in  sic  degre 

That  nane  mocht  a  stane-caste  se. 

Bot  Jak  that  vas  be  the  gat  syd 

Quhare  the  Inglis  come  that  tyd 

And  vend  veile  it  had  his  lord  bene 

That  gadderit  had  his  men  bedene 
900  Vnwittand  hyme  to  mak  sume  rade 

And  trumpt  heily  but  abade 

And  with  al  mycht  vettir  blew 

And  (the)  Inglis,  that  blaste  vele  knew, 

Vend  ther  spy  betraisit  had 
905  Thame  to  the  knycht,  and  but  abad 

Thai  fled  fast  and  durst  nocht  byd. 

The  knight  hearing  his  trumpet  blow  came  on  hastily, 
910  Quhare  thai  ware  fleand  the  self  vay 
And  tharewith  wox  sa  bricht  the  day 
That  he  saw  thame  fie  but  areste 
Vnknyt  scalit  in  the  foreste. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  in  detail  the  story  to  its  triumphant  close,  and 
record  how  the  gratitude  of  the  victorious  Sir  Fergus  to  St.  Ninian  was 
expressed  by  his  roofing  Whithorn  choir. 

941  This  wes  done  but  lessinge 

Quhene  sir  Davi  Bruys  ves  kinge. 

2.  John  Trumpour. 

Initially  there  are  problems,  the  first  being  as  to  the  actuality  of  Sir 
Fergus  Macdowall,  or  Macdougall.  There  was  a  Fergus  Macdougall 
amongst  the  men  of  Galloway  who  put  their  seals  to  the  Ragman  Roll  in 
1296.  He  was  not  a  knight.  He  attached  himself  to  the  English  side, 
was  still  living  in  131 1,  but  was  probably  killed  by  the  Scots,  very  likely 
at  Bannockburn  (Bain's  Calendar,  \\\.  1522).  No  other  Fergus  presents 
himself  on  record  till  near  the  end  of  the  century.  There  was  no  Sir 
Fergus  when  'Sir  Davi  Bruys  ves  kinge.'  The  honours  of  the  event  must 
go  to  Sir  Dougal  Macdougall.  Two  chiefs  of  that  Christia  n  name  (written 
almost  promiscuously  Dungai,  Dougal,  and  Duncan  m  contemporary 
documents)  in  succession  played  a  significant  part  in  Galloway  history, 
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The  first  received  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Edward  i.  for  the  capture 
of  Bruce's  two  brothers.  He  adhered  to  England  until  his  death  in  1327. 
His  son,  the  second  Dougal,  on  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  joined  the 
English  and  Balliol  faction,  revolting  from  it  in  1334  {Lanercost  Chronicle, 
278),  the  year  in  which  Edward  Balliol,  as  the  price  of  English  support, 
ceded  the  county  of  Dumfries  to  Edward  ill.  By  1341  Sir  Dougal  had 
been  reconciled  to  English  dominance,  and  in  1342  held  his  fortress 
of  Estholm  for  Edward  ill.  against  the  Scots.  His  tendency  to  tergiversa- 
tion must  have  displayed  itself  soon  afterwards,  for  in  1346,  prior  to 
Neville's  Cross  battle,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  although  released 
next  year.  In  1348  Edward  Balliol  was  for  some  time  resident  in  the  fort 
at  Estholm,  and  four  years  later  Sir  Dougal  witnessed  a  charter  granted  by 
him  at  Buittle.  Estholm  has  perhaps  not  been  absolutely  identified,  though 
reasons  have  been  found  for  believing  it  to  be  synonymous  with  the  modern 
Hestan  Isle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Urr,  a  very  few  miles  distant  from  Buittle 
Castle.  In  1353  this  inconstant  hero  had  definitely  become  a  Scottish 
patriot,  his  breach  with  England  having  perhaps  been  coincident  with  a 
final  recognition  that  the  Balliol  cause  was  irrevocably  lost.  Orders  issued 
(Rotuli  Scotiae,  i.  761)  for  the  seizure  of  his  properties  show,  as  does  the 
evidence  of  Wyntoun  (viii.  ch.  42),  how  important  was  his  adhesion  to 
Scotland,  and  how  severe  a  blow  it  was  to  English  hopes. 

It  was  a  stirring  time,  and  in  the  years  immediately  ensuing,  Nithsdale 
was  wrested  from  the  invader  and  Annandale  assailed  with  some  success, 
although  Lochmaben  remained  the  great  English  stronghold  of  Dumfries- 
shire. Some  such  adventure  as  the  Ninian  legend  tells  of  what  might  quite 
well  befall  Sir  Dougal  about  that  period.  And  that  the  legend  speaks  by 
the  card  is  collaterally  attested  by  certain  charters  granted  by  Sir  Dougal, 
the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  except  that  it  was  before  1365,  when  King 
David  11.  confirmed  them  under  his  great  seal  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  i.  41,  no). 
By  that  writ  of  confirmation  the  royal  approval  is  bestowed  upon  certain 
charters  of  lands  within  the  shire  of  Dumfries  as  then  constituted,  but 
now  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  They  were  in  favour  of  John  Trumpour,  then 
Carrick  Herald.  The  name  is  printed  Trupour,  but  in  the  MS.  Register 
itself  there  is  an  undoubted  stroke  over  the  first  vowel.  Mr.  Maitland 
Thomson  authorises  me  to  say  that  he  reads  the  word  as  I  do — Trumpour. 
It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  document  as  ratifying,  'donacionem  illam  et 
concessionem  quam  Dugallus  M'dowille  miles  fecit  et  concessit  Johanni 
Trumpour  nunc  dicto  Carrie  Heravdo.'  The  date  of  the  confirmation  is 
5th  December  in  the  36th  year  of  the  king's  reign.  The  gift-  and  grant 
consisted  of  four  merklands  called  Litilgretby  in  the  lordship  of  Kyras- 
salda,  and  twenty  shilling  lands  called  Glengarg  and  Glencrag  in  the  lord- 
ship of  Curwen.    Curwen  is  Colvend.  * 

I  cannot  even  profess  hesitation  in  accepting  this  gift  of  Sir  Dougal's 
as  confirming  the  poet's  averment  that  his  narrative  was  true.  Jak  Trum- 
pour did  not  go  without  his  reward.  And  there  is  a  corollary  of  perhaps 
more  importance. 

3.  John  Barbour. 

Whither  will  Jak  Trumpour  lead  us  now  ?  Did  he  as  Carrick  Herald 
ever  travel  in  company  with  John  Barbour?  Did  John  Barbour  never 
chance  to  hear  the  tale  from  his  own  lip  ?  One  may  not  dare  so  greatly 
as  to  suggest  so  much.   But  without  that,  one  can  not  merely  suggest,  one 
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can  affirm  and  prove  matters  of  not  less  moment.  Great  is  my  regard  for 
critical  philological  authority  in  high  places  when  it  proves  its  points,  but 
frankly  I  cannot  follow  it  in  acknowledging  the  conclusiveness  which  it 
has  shown  itself  disposed  to  attach  to  negative  inferences  regarding 
Barbour,  spun  out  of  deductions  of  doubtful  cogency.  Rime-canons  some- 
times are  well  enough,  but  positive  propositions  in  literary  history  drawn 
from  them  may  go  to  pieces  against  fact.  In  Barbour's  case  perhaps  the 
canons  themselves  may  need  priming  afresh. 

The  adventure  of  John  Trumpour  has  within  it  elements  of  the  most 
powerful  evidence  that  it  conceivably  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
other  hand  than  that  which  penned  The  Bruce.  This  will  be  seen  by 
turning  from  lines  815-942  of  the  Ninian  legend  to  lines  375-615  of  the 
seventh  book  and  496-631  of  the  ninth  book  of  Bruce.  (I  quote  from  the 
Scottish  Text  Society's  edition.  In  Jamieson's  text  the  corresponding 
passages  are  in  books  v.  675-915,  and  vii.  37-172.)  Compare — and  the 
comparison  is  within  the  narrowest  compass — these  127  consecutive  lines 
of  the  Ninian  legend  with  the  375  of  Bruce  which  describe  two  engage- 
ments in  Galloway.  The  tale  of  John  Trumpour  has  its  every  descriptive 
touch  and  detail  presented  as  incident  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Robert  in 
Glentrool  and  Edward  Bruce  on  the  Cree — presented  in  words  which  are 
so  easy  and  natural  in  both  the  works  that  one  scarce  knows  whether  to 
be  more  interested  in  the  actually  identical  locutions  or  in  the  parallels 
that  fall  just  short  of  identity.  It  is  simple  enough  this  tale  of  a  foiled 
surprise,  and  yet  it  has  a  dramatic  force  of  its  own.  The  persons  are  of 
course  different ;  there  is  neither  saint,  minstrel,  dream  nor  trumpet-blast 
in  the  contrasted  lines  of  The  Bruce ;  the  crisis  and  the  issue  are  not  the 
same: — all  circumstances  which  heighten  the  significance  of  the  complete 
unity  in  the  style  and  method  of  narration,  in  the  illustrative  points 
furnished,  and  in  the  language  used.  In  each,  Galloway  pictures  itself  as  a 
land  of  wood,  of  morning  mists  that  vanish,  where  natives  are  procurable 
to  play  the  spy,  where  the  farms  are  husband-houses  or  husband-towns. 
In  each,  Carlisle  is  the  starting  point  for  Galloway  raids,  although  at  the 
period,  Lochmaben  being  an  English  fortress,  one  might  have  looked  for 
its  being  chosen  instead.  But  specific  parallels  are  best.  In  each  the 
exploit  is  styled  a  '  ferly '  (N(inian)  8 1 6 ;  B(ruce)  ix.  558).  In  each  Carlisle 
is  the  base  of  action  (JV.  835,  857  ;  B.  vii.  384,  394,  500,  506).  In  each 
there  is  a  design  to  surprise  (JV.  823-33,  876,  B.  vii.  495-509)  resorted  to 
because  of  previous  failures  (N.  828  ;  B.  vii.  376).  A  chief  person  has  in 
the  one  case  the  leading  of  the  land,  and  in  the  other  the  '  land  in 
stering'  (JV.  820;  B.  ix.  510;  also  ii.  90).  In  each  the  means  adopted  is 
set  forth  as  intended,  before  it  is  described  as  carried  out  (JV.  826-34  ;  />'.  vii. 
500-9,  also  300-5).  In  each  Fortune  is  mentioned  (JV.  826  ;  />.  vii.  298) 
in  conjunction  with  a  hope  to  'cum  on'  the  enemy  with  little  bloodshed 
to  the  assailants  (N.  833-4;  B.  vii.  303-5,  609).  In  each  case  information 
goes  to  Carlisle  (JV.  857-8;  B.  vii.  500-1),  and  the  English  then  in  the  one 
case  gather  privily  and  ride,  while  in  the  other,  they  assemble  and  ride 
privily  (JV.  862-3;  vn-  5IO>  5T4X  Dv  ^ight  in  both  cases  (.V.  864  : 
B.  vii.  506-8,514).  Meanwhile  the  intended  victim  is  'lugit'  (N,  856  j 
B.  vii.  516),  off  his  guard,  with  a  handful  of  men  (A.  [832],  856,  888  : 
B.  [xviii.  54],  vii.  550-2,  also  388-90).  His  lodging  may  be  a  'housband 
tone'  or  '  husbandis-houss '  (JV.  867;  B.  vii.  151).  In  each  case  a  sp)  is 
employed  (JV.  837;  B.  vii.  386,  535),  probably  in  both  cases  a  native 
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(JV.  837  ;  B.  vii.  386)  with,  of  course,  similar  functions,  set  forth  in  each 
case  (N.  855;  B.  vii.  386,  539).  The  intended  victim's  ignorance  of 
danger  Is  reiterated  (JV.  832,  865,  891  ■  B.  vii.  517,  544,  550-1).  When 
the  alarm  comes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe,  first,  his  dressing  smartly; 
second,  his  getting  on  his  horse;  and  third,  his  being  ready  to  ride,  or  on 
the  route  (JV.  884-5  ?  ix-  565-9).  His  following  may  be  said  to  have 
'gadderit'  to  him,  or  called  his  'gaddering'  (JV.  887,  900,  915  ;  B.  vii.  397). 
The  enemy  are  through  the  wood  £  cumand  '  (JV.  893-4;  B.  vii.  541,  574). 
The  wood  may  be  called  the  forest  (N~.  914 ;  B.  vii.  107).  The  particular 
incidents  that  result  in  Scottish  victory  are  different,  but  the  Englishmen's 
panic  and  flight  (JV.  9°4~7,  etc.;  B.  vii.  600-4,  610;  ix.  599-630)  are 
described  with  the  same  phrases  about  their  not  daring  to  bide  (JV.  907  ; 
B.  ix.  622-3),  about  their  being  'scalit'  (JV.  914;  B.  vii.  299,  ix.  614,  621), 
about  the  chase  (JV.  918;  B.  vii.  624),  and  expressly  about  the  slaying 
of  some,  the  capture  of  some,  and  the  escape  of  some  (JV.  919-21;  B.  ix. 
626-8,  also  249).   The  descent  of  the  mist,  however,  is  the  closest  parallel. 

Bot  myste  ves  in  sic  degre 

That  nane  mocht  a  stane-caste  see, 

says  the  one  (JV.  895-6),  whilst  the  other  (B.  ix.  577,  and  cp.  xiii.  581)  tells, 

Gret  myst  in-to  the  mornyng  fell 

Swa  that  men  mycht  nocht  se  thaim  by 

For  myst  ane  bowdraucht  fullely. 

And  it  opportunely  rises  in  precisely  the  same  mode :  '  Tharwith  wox  so 
bncht  the  day'  in  the  one  case  (JV.  912) ;  and  in  the  other 

Befor  myd-morne  of  the  day 
The  mist  wox  cleir  suddanly.       (B.  ix.  587-8.) 

Had  the  many  little  facts  thus  held  in  common  been  paramount  in 
importance  to  the  event  in  each  case,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
to  find  two  separate  authors  keeping  so  extraordinarily  close  to  one  another. 
And  when  they  are  not  facts  in  chief,  but  only  by  the  way,  the  suggestion 
of  two  authors— unless  one  copied  from  the  other — becomes  a  downright 
impossibility.  An  incident  of  no  remarkable  complexity  furnishes  at  least 
thirty  close  parallels,  in  as  many  lines,  under  a  comparison  of  purpose 
restricted  within  severely  narrow  limits.  Is  it  not  plain  beyond  cavil  that 
John  Trumpour's  Galloway  tale  is— with  the  necessary  additions  and 
changes  of  course— told  substantially  by  piecing  together  the  two  Gallo- 
way tales  in  The  Bruce  ? 

Of  purpose,  the  correspondences  were  sought  only  within  close  bounds, 
although  extending  temptingly  beyond  them  on  every  side.  Who  dares 
deny  that  my  citations  themselves  demonstrate  in  the  Ninian  legend  the 
alliteration,  the  phrasing,  even  the  special  words,  known  to  students  of 
Barbour?  Is  not  his  own  characteristic  epithet  there  also — 'hardy  of 
heart  and  hand'— the  compliment  he  gave  (B.  i.  28)  to  good  King  Robert 
himself?  And  the  minute  series  of  close  parallels  above  set  forth,  and 
the  result  from  them,— can  they  be  gainsaid?  ' It  is,'  said  Professor  Skeat 
once,  of  a  proposition  not  quite  the  same,  'seldom  that  internal  evidence 
is  so  overwhelming.'  One  more  dagger-thrust  of  quotation  however  shall 
leave  little  further  necessity  to  '  mak  siccar.'  In  the  Ninian  legend 
(11.  829-30)  it  is  written  : — 

That  thai  mycht  nocht  do  be  mycht 
Thai  schupe  thaime  forto  do  be  slycht. 
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Turn  we  now  to  The  Bruce  (ii.  324-5)  where  certain  persons 

Schapis  thaim  to  do  with  slycht 
That  at  thai  drede  to  do  with  mycht. 

This  is  fine,  and  quite  as  it  should  be.  The  Bruce  vindicates  John 
Barbour,  leaving  the  alleged  '  unanswerable '  case  of  his  gainsayers  about 
as  dead  as  John  Comyn.  Geo.  Neilson. 

Note. — It  may  be  well,  meantime  merely  to  suggest,  in  outline,  objections  alike  to 
statements  and  inferences  made  in  the  rime-argument — exceedingly  penetrating  and  valu- 
able though  it  be — advanced  by  Dr.  Buss,  and  with  its  supposed  consequences  accepted 
somewhat  too  supinely  by  Prof.  Skeat  editing  The  Bruce,  followed  by  Dr.  Metcalfe 
editing  the  Legends.  A  German  scholar's  conclusion  against  Barbour's  authorship  of  the 
Legends  has  thus  been  prematurely  hall-marked  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society  as  unanswer- 
able. I  deal  briefly  with  its  chief  proposition — that  the  rime-systems  of  the  two  are  too 
materially  different  for  a  single  author,  since  in  The  Bruce  final  e  pure  (as  in  be,  be)  never 
rimes  with  final  e  guttural,  that  is,  followed  (as  in  he,  high)  by  an  after-sound,  whilst  in 
the  Legends  it  frequently  does.  Were  all  Dr.  Buss's  other  premises  conceded  as  well  as 
this  one,  the  conclusion  would  not  follow  that  Barbour  might  not  quite  well  have  written 
both  books.  Effect  has  not  been  given  to  the  different  circumstances  of  their  origins. 
The  Brtice  was  on  a  theme  of  the  author's  own  choice,  inspired  one  may  not  doubt  by  a 
great  uplifting  of  the  national  spirit,  and  conceived  and  written  whilst  Barbour  was  in  his 
full  prime  of  vigour.  The  Legends,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  the  task-work  of  a  man 
explicitly  of  great  age,  feebleness  and  infirmity,  suffering  from  4  fait  of  sycht. '  Age  hin- 
dered his  delight,  he  says.  He  confesses  more  than  once  that  it  was  a  task  of  which  he 
was  'sume  dele  swere,'  as  well  he  might  be  !  Consider  the  tedious  drudgery  of  that  long 
translation  (remember  the  effect  in  our  own  time  of  a  kindred  task  upon  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude) 
with  no  more  cogent  incentive  towards  a  great  achievement  than — '  til  eschew  ydilnes ' 
{Legends,  prol.  35-6,  98  ;  iv.  390  ;  vii.  12  ;  x.  585;  xxxvi.  1220).  How  different  from  the 
glowing  exordium  and  confident  bugle  note  of  The  Bruce — '  Storys  to  red  are  delitabil  ! ' 
Besides  let  us  not  forget  that  the  mere  technicality  of  transfer  into  verse  is  very  hard  ;  the 
exigencies  of  rime  make  it  a  double  bondage  ;  the  Muse  is  shackled  in  every  limb. 
Under  such  conditions  how  could  the  standard  fail  to  fall  terribly  lower  than  that  of  an 
original  heroic  poem  ?  This  covers  many  points  of  contrast.  There  are  not  a  few  metrical 
and  other  solecisms  in  The  Bruce ;  there  are  probably  many  more  in  the  Legends  ;  so 
much  is  granted  at  once.  But,  in  the  rime-systems,  the  contrasts  are  not  formidable  in 
view  of:  (1)  the  conditions  ;  (2)  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  work  ;  (3)  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  poems  ;  and  (4)  the  tendency  of  the  period  to  variation  and  transition 
in  a  language  as  yet  all  but  unwritten,  when  Scottish  literature  had  little  better  than  be- 
gun. There  was,  however,  criticism  even  then,  and  some  changes  might  be  the  result  of 
contact  with  England,  or  of  more  extended  observation  of  Scottish  speech.  Dr.  Buss's 
statement  is  that  The  Bruce  never  allows  e  guttural  to  rime  with  e  pure.  But  if  Prof. 
Skeat's  text  be  final,  as  it  certainly  is  authoritative,  this  canon  is  too  absolute,  since  for 
example  de,  die,  elsewhere  frequently  rimed  with  e  guttural,  rimes  once  at  least,  and  in  a 
very  important  passage  {B.  xx.  428*)  with  be,  be.  There  is  also  MS.  authority,  although 
condemned,  for  le,  to  give  the  lie,  riming  with  vielle  {B.  vii.  623).  Were  there  no 
exceptions  at  all  the  canon  is  far  too  narrow  to  work  on.  There  are  very  many  rimes  in 
e  pure  for  one  in  e  guttural.  Probably  the  list  of  e  guttural  rime-words  does  not  exceed  a 
dozen  altogether  in  the  two  poems — certainly  not  much — and  of  the  number  perhaps 
two-thirds  occur  in  both.  Of  those  in  the  Legends,  s/e,  sly  ;  we,  wee;  and  de,  die,  gener- 
ally accord  with  The  Bruce,  and  like  le,  lie,  rime  with  e  guttural,  whilst  e,  eye  :  //, .  fly, 
flee;  and  he,  high,  oftenest  rime  with  e  pure.  De  rimes,  as  it  does  in  The  Bruce )  both 
ways.  E  and  he  likewise  rime  to  both  e  guttural  and  c  pure.  (Instances  from  the 
Legends-,  s/e,  ii.  748  ;  we,  xvi.  449  ;  de,  iii.  "175,  ii.  506  ;  le,  xxv.  206  ;  006,  xi. 

50  ;  Jle  [see  Troy  frag.  468],  xxix.  363  ;  he,  xxv.  205,  vi.  273.)  These  facts  put  a  vastly 
different  face  on  the  rime-canon.  They  show  that  the  variation  seen  in  The  Bruce  is 
accentuated  in  the  Legends,  but  that  is  all.  The  e  guttural  is  by  no  means  gathered 
bodily  into  the  rime-system  to  clink  with  e  pure.  It  remains  exceptional,  .is  if  the  w  riter 
were  not  at  home  with  it.  In  short,  the  use  of  it  in  both  styles  of  rime  is  the  stamp 
of  transition,  at  a  time  when  such  transition  might  he  expected.  The  rime  Canon, 
therefore,  is  unfairly  stated;  it  comes  down  to  little  more  than  this,  thai  live  or  si\ 
words,  rimed  only  one  way  in  The  Bruce,  rime  two  ways  in  the  Legends,  ts  it  good 
enough  to  hang  anything — the  size  of  a  poet — upon  ? 
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JOHN  GRAHAM  OF  KILBRIDE. 

Something  of  mystery  and  romance  attaches  to  the  name  of  John 
Graham  of  Kilbride.  The  peerage  writers  affirm  that  'Sir  John  with  the 
Bright  Sword'  (as  he  was  called)  was  the  second  son  of  Malise,  the  first 
of  the  Graham  Earls  of  Menteith,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  Border 
family  of  Grahams,  and  also  of  the  Grahams  of  Gartmore.  Sir  William 
Fraser,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  in  his  Red  Book  of  Menteith  that  John 
Graham  of  Kilbride,  second  son  of  Earl  Malise,  died  without  male  issue, 
and  that  no  proof  has  been  obtained  of  the  tradition  pointing  to  a  Sir 
J  ohn  Graham,  son  of  Earl  Malise,  and  designed  of  Kilbride,  as  the  founder 
of  the  families  of  the  Grahams  of  Netherby  and  others.1  His  account 
of  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  is  so  short  that  it  may  be  given  here  in  its 
entirety  : — 

'  2.  John  Graham,  Master  of  Menteith,  or  Lord  Kilpont,  who  as  son 
and  heir  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  received  the  lands  of  Kilbride  from 
King  James  the  Third,  by  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  at  Stirling, 
7th  April  1469,  upon  the  resignation  of  them  by  his  father,  Earl  Malise. 
He  married  Margaret  Muschet,  and  appears  to  have  died  before  1478, 
without  issue  male,  but  left  a  daughter,  who  was  contracted  in  marriage  to 
Malcolm  Drummond.  Margaret  Muschet  had  the  terce  of  the  lands  of 
Kilbride  after  the  death  of  her  husband.' 2 

The  above  account  is  based  upon  two  documents — an  instrument  of 
sasine  in  favour  of  Patrick  Graham,  dated  19th  October  1478,  and  a 
minute  of  the  Lords  of  Council,  dated  24th  June  1492,  which  latter  bears 
that  Alexander  Graham,  heir  to  umquhile  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  pro- 
duced a  charter  under  the  great  seal  granted  by  '  our  soverane  lord  that 
last  decessit'  on  the  7th  April  1469,  to  John  Graham,  'the  sone  &  Are  of 
the  said  umquhile  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,'  of  all  and  hale  the  lands  of 
Kilbride,  etc.3 

The  charter  of  1469,  here  referred  to,  is  not  now  producible,  and  the 
two  words  '  &  Are '  in  this  minute  of  the  Lords  of  Council  are  the  sole 
foundation  for  three  rather  important  conclusions  drawn  by  Sir  W.  Fraser, 
viz.  :  (1)  That  Alexander  Graham,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Malise,  was  dead  in 
1469;  (2)  that  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  was  second  son  and  next  heir; 
and  (3)  that  this  John  Graham  died  without  male  issue,  being  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  Patrick,  as  heir  to  the  Earldom.  Now,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  words  '  &  Are '  are  erroneously  inserted  in  the  minute 
of  the  Lords  of  Council,4  it  follows  that  these  three  propositions  remain 
unsupported  by  evidence  of  any  kind.  In  1492,  when  Alexander  produced 
James  ill's  charter  of  1469,  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  could  not  be 
described  as  heir  of  Earl  Malise,  as  Alexander  himself  was  the  heir;  and 
if  John  was  designed  as  heir  in  the  charter  then  produced,  a  charter 
granted  by  his  father,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  styled  'heir 
apparent.'  It  is  evident  that  the  minute  does  not  quote  the  exact  words 
of  the  charter,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  of  equal  authority.5    Besides,  if 

1  Red  Book  of  Menteith,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  2  Ibid.  p.  296. 

3  Acta  Dom.  Council,  p.  238. 

4  Errors  are  not  uncommon  in  these  minutes,  and  in  many  cases  erasures  and  correc- 
tions occur.  In  one  of  the  minutes  referring  to  Kilbride,  there  is  by  mistake  a  repetition 
of  the  words  c  the  said,'  and  the  third  of  the  land  is  spoken  of  more  than  once  when  it  is 
clear  that  at  least  two-thirds  is  meant. 

5  The  omission  of  'umquhile'  before  John  Graham,  in  the  minute  of  the  Lords  of 
Council,  is  additional  evidence  of  its  loose  construction. 
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John  Graham  was  heir  to  the  Earldom  in  1469,  why  should  he  receive  a 
charter  of  Kilbride  ?  It  was  Kilpont,  not  Kilbride,  that  was  the  appanage 
of  the  heir,  and  accordingly  we  find  Sir  W.  Fraser  describing  John  Graham 
as  Master  of  Menteith,  or  Lord  Kilpont,  although  there  is  not  a  scrap  of 
evidence  to  show  that  John  Graham  was  ever  styled  Master  of  Menteith, 
or  Lord  Kilpont,  or  that  he  ever  possessed  the  lands  of  Kilpont.  Between 
1469,  the  supposed  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  1478,  at  which  latter 
date  Sir  W.  Fraser  finds  Patrick  Graham  infeft  in  certain  lands  as  '  son 
and  heir'  of  Earl  Malise,  there  is  ample  time  for  John  to  come  in  as 
second  son  and  heir  of  his  father ;  but  part  of  our  new  evidence  is  that 
Patrick  was  styled  heir  of  Earl  Malise  as  early  as  19th  April  147 1,  and 
the  probability  of  another  heir  intervening  between  Alexander  and  Patrick 
is  therefore  correspondingly  reduced,  although  not  entirely  negatived. 
The  evidence  alluded  to  is  a  deed  setting  forth  that  '  Patrick  Graham,  son 
and  heir  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  acknowledged  that  Lady  Jonet, 
Countess  of  Menteith,  his  spouse,  and  mother  of  the  said  Patrick,  after 
the  decease  of  the  said  Malise,  should  have  a  reasonable  terce  of  the  lands 
of  Kynpount  in  the  shire  of  Lothian,  etc' 1  This  deed  is  interesting,  apart 
from  its  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  the 
name  of  Earl  Malise's  first  wife,  which  was  unknown  to  the  author  of  the 
Menteith  Book.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  heir  of  the  Earl  is 
stated  to  be  in  possession  of  Kilpont,  the  appanage  of  the  eldest  son.  So 
far,  we  have  only  narrowed  the  period  for  the  appearance  of  John  Graham 
as  second  son  and  heir  of  Earl  Malise  to  two  years ;  we  now  proceed  to 
show  that  John  Graham,  son  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  was  alive  after 
the  date  on  which  his  brother  Patrick  is  designed  as  heir,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  appeared  in  this  capacity  at  all.  Sir  William  Fraser  has 
overlooked  the  following  entries  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  : — 

1.  (From  Account  of  William  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath,  Steward  of 
Menteith,  from  20th  June  1464  to  19th  June  1467.)— 'Et  eidem,  per 
solucionem  factam  Johanni  le  Graham,  filio  Malisei  comitis  de  Menteth, 
pro  feodo  suo  de  tribus  ultimis  terminis  hujus  compoti,  de  mandato  regis 
ut  patet  per  literas  equidem  sub  signeto  ostensas  super  computum  et  sub 
eodem  periculo,  xx  li.'2 

2.  (From  Account  of  Walter  Dog,  Chamberlain  of  Menteith,  from 
7th  July  1467  to  19th  June  1468.)— c  Et  eidem,  pro  feodo  Johannis  le 
Graham,  filii  comitis  de  Menteth,  percipientus  annuatim  viginti  marcas  de 
terris  de  Kippane,  per  literas  regis  sub  privato  sigillo,  de  dicto  anno,  xiii  li. 
vi  s.  viii  d.'8 

In  order  to  save  space,  it  may  briefly  be  stated  that  entries  similar  to 
No.  2  appear  in  the  accounts  down  to  10th  July  1473,  when  they  cease. 
No  fewer  than  three  annual  payments  are  made  to  John  Graham  after 
April  147 1,  when  his  brother  Patrick  appears  as  heir,  and  when,  if  Sir 
William  Fraser  is  to  be  trusted,  he  ought  to  have  been  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  There  were  no  arrears  of  John  Graham's  fee  to  pay  in 
1473?  f°r  if  there  were  arrears  payable  to  the  representatives  of  a  person 
deceased,  that  fact  would  have  been  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Chamberlain's 
accounts.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  John  Graham,  son  of 
Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  was  alive  in  1473.    It  was  probably  the  same 


1  MS.  Protocol  Book  of  Stirling,  1469-S4,  p,  27. 
a  Exchequer  Rolls,  vol.  vii.  p.  486. 


Ibid.  p.  574. 
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John  Graham  who  in  1480  received  a  lease  from  the  Crown  of  the  lands 
of  Ernbeg,  Schirgartane,  and  Drums  of  Kippen  (Ex.  Rolls,  vol.  ix.  p.  564). 

Hut  was  this  John  Graham  also  John  Graham  of  Kilbride?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  seems.  The  Stirling 
Protocol  Book  already  referred  to  reveals  that  Earl  Malise  had  a  natural 
son  named  John  Graham,  and  he  had  also  a  son  of  the  same  name  by  his 
second  wife,  Countess  Marion.  The  latter,  however,  need  give  us  no 
trouble,  as  he  was  not  born  before  1477.  With  regard  to  the  other  John, 
a  deed  of  gift  by  Earl  Malise  to  his  '  dearest  spouse,  Lady  Jonet,'  of  cups 
and  jewels  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  dated  23rd  October 
1476,  has  the  following  addendum: — 'The  same  day,  the  said  Earl 
bestowed  all  and  sundry  the  foresaid  jewels  on  John  Graham,  his  son 
natural,  for  his  good  deeds  and  services,  also  giving  him  sasine  of  a 
carucate  of  land  called  The  Akyr,  in  the  burgh  in  barony  of  Port  and  shire 
of  Perth.' 1  This  singular  gift  of  sacred  jewels  to  a  wife  and  an  illegitimate 
son,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  an  old  question  as 
to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  '  natural '  in  ancient  writings,  but  it  is 
fortunately  unnecessary  to  enter  into  that  question  here.  If  the  John 
Graham  of  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  had  been  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Earl  Malise,  the  Chamberlain  would  probably  have  had  no  scruple  about 
noting  the  fact  in  his  accounts,  and  it  is  a  fair  enough  inference  from  his 
omission  to  do  so  that  John  Graham  was  lawfully  begotten,  and  was  none 
other  than  John  of  Kilbride.  But,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  John  Grahams  does  not  affect  the  position  here  maintained, 
that  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  was  alive  after  his  brother  Patrick's  recog- 
nition as  heir,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  the  second  son  of 
Earl  Malise. 

The  Stirling  Protocol  Book,  which  has  furnished  so  important  informa- 
tion, contains  a  deed  which  is  most  helpful  at  this  point.  It  is  dated 
7th  March  1476-7,  and  is  thus  summarised  in  the  inventory  prefixed  to 
the  collection  :  '  Patrick  Graham,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Malise,  Earl 
of  Menteith,  made  a  statement  that  he  had  been  pledge  for  Robert 
Drummond  of  Ermoir  to  Alexander  Nortoun,'  etc.  One  of  the  witnesses 
to  this  declaration  is  'John  Graham  of  Kilbryde.'2  Sir  W.  Fraser  himself 
is  also  a  witness  to  John  Graham's  survival,  as  in  a  note  to  page  302  of 
the  Red  Book  of  Menteith,  he  mentions  that  Earl  Malise's  bailie  in  the 
infeftment  of  Patrick  Graham  in  the  lands  of  Craigwchty  and  Auchmore 
on  19th  October  1478,  was  John  Graham  of  Kilbride.  In  the  light  of  the 
information  now  available,  perhaps  Sir  William  will  admit  that  there  is 
ground  for  suggesting  that  this  John  Graham  of  Kilbride,  whom  he  seems 
unable  to  account  for,  is  identical  with  the  John  Graham  of  the  Chamber- 
lain's accounts,  and  the  alleged  second  son  of  Earl  Malise. 

But  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  the  matter,  another  series 
of  facts  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  who 
married  Margaret  Muschet,  and  in  regard  to  whom  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  his  birth,  was  not  dead  in  147 1,  when  his  brother  Patrick  was 
declared  heir,  but  was  alive  for  nearly  twenty  years  after. 

The  minute  of  the  Lords  of  Council  which  contains  the  words  '  &  Are,' 
now,  it  is  hoped,  shown  to  be  inaccurate,  has  reference  to  a  dispute  regard- 
ing the  lands  of  Kilbride,  which  occurred  after  the  death  of  both  Earl 
Malise  and  his  son,  John  Graham  of  Kilbride.    A  short  narrative  of  this 

1  MS.  Protocol  Book  of  Stirling,  1469-84,  p.  170.  2  P.  176. 
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complicated  affair  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  present 
argument.  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  was  owing  James  Muschet  of  Tol- 
garth  a  debt  of  four  hundred  merks,  and  decrees  were  obtained  against 
him  for  the  debt  from  the  Lords  of  Council  in  1485  and  i486.  At  length, 
the  lands  of  Kilbride  were  apprised  for  the  debt,  and  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal  granted  to  Muschet,  with  a  clause  providing  for  the  regress  of 
the  Earl  or  his  heirs  within  the  usual  period  of  seven  years.1  On  the  death 
of  Earl  Malise  in  1490,  James  Muschet  collected  the  rents,  and  Margaret 
Muschet  (who  was  probably  his  daughter)  claimed  her  terce  of  Kilbride 
as  widow  of  John  Graham.  The  tenants  resisted  Muschet's  claim,  and 
the  Lords  of  Council  decided  in  their  favour,  but  allowed  Margaret 
Muschet's  terce.  On  24th  June  1492,  Earl  Alexander  produced  the 
charter  of  1469,  and  on  the  5th  July  following,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
appeared  before  the  Lords  of  Council,  and  claimed  the  lands  of  Kilbride 
as  a  tenandry  of  Bothwell.  In  this  claim  it  is  set  forth  that  James  Muschet 
of  Tolgarth  had  produced  a  charter  of  Kilbride  under  the  great  seal  '  by 
resignation  made  by  the  said  umquhile  Malise,  and  given  again  to  umquhile 
John  the  Graham.' 2  Now  the  charter  in  favour  of  Muschet  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  dated  7th  May  1487,  so  that  if  Kilbride  was  given  again  to  John  the 
Graham,  he  must  have  been  alive  at  that  date.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  allusion  to  John  the  Graham  may  refer  to  the  charter  of  1469. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  above-mentioned  proceedings,  an  action 
was  raised  against  James  Muschet  by  Malcolm  Drummond  of  Megour 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  John  Graham  and  Margaret  Muschet', 
acting  as  assignee  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  Sir  William  Menteith  of  Kersei 
for  the  sum  of  twelve  score  merks  assigned  to  him  (Malcolm  Drummond) 
by  his  mother-in-law  in  the  marriage  contract.  James  Muschet  declared 
that  he  had  a  document  signed  by  Margaret  of  a  prior  date  to  the  deed  of 
assignation,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  money,  and  he  was  ordained  to 
sue  her  for  the  refunding  of  the  sum,  while  Drummond  was  ordained 
to  proceed  against  his  mother-in-law  for  warrant  that  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming.  Muschet,  at  the  same  time,  raised  another  action  against 
William,  .ord  Ruthven,  Sheriff  of  Perth,  Silvester  Rattray  of  that  ilk, 
Alexander  Blare  of  Bathiok,  and  certain  other  persons  who  served  on  the 
assize  which  sat  on  Margaret  Muschet's  brief  of  terce,  and  the  Lords  of 
Council  ordained  the  Sheriff  to  cause  his  clerk  to  make  mention  in  his 
rolment  if  there  was  any  brief  directed  to  him  in  this  matter,  and  also  gave 
orders  that  the  said  assize  be  charged  to  compear  on  the  day  to  which  the 
case  was  continued  for  further  hearing.3  It  is  clear  that  the  service  in 
question  must  have  taken  place  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  date  of  this 
minute,  27th  February  1491-2,  and  it  may  be  asked,  if  John  Graham  of 
Kilbride  died  before  April  147 1,  why  should  his  widow  wait  twenty  years 
before  submitting  her  brief  of  terce  to  a  jury  ?  To  say  the  least,  this  would 
have  been  very  unusual.  The  facts  that  William,  Lord  Ruthven,  was  not 
Sheriff  of  Perth  before  i486,  and  that  the  jury  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Lords  of  Council  in  T492,  also  go  to  prove  that  Margaret 
Muschet's  husband  must  have  survived  till  within  a  few  years  of  the  latter 
date.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Earl  Malise  was  present  at  tin-  battle  of 
Sauchieburn,  nth  June  1488,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ins  son,  John 
Graham  of  Kilbride,  accompanied  him  there  and  fell  in  the  fight  'The 

1  Reg,  Mag,  S?£.,  1424-1513,  No.  107  ;. 

2  Acta  Dom,  Con<\,  p.  241.         1  //>/,/.,  p.  314, 
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legend  of  'Sir  John  with  the  Bright  Sword'  may  have  arisen  from  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  monarch  whom  he  had  served  as  a  soldier  from 
1464  to  1473. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  actions  at  law  summarised  above, 
arose  from  the  competing  claims  to  the  lands  of  Kilbride,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  settled  by  the  disponing  by  Margaret  Muschet  of  her  third  of 
the  lands  to  her  son-in-law,  who  is  shown  by  the  Exchequer  Rolls  to  have 
held  them  for  years,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  in  their  possession  by 
his  son  and  heir,  James  Drummond  of  Kilbride.  The  other  two  thirds  of 
Kilbride  were  recognosced  by  the  King  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
alienated  without  his  sanction,  but  ultimately  they  were  recovered  by  Earl 
Alexander.1  The  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  ownership  of 
the  lands  on  the  death  of  Earl  Malise  and  his  son,  John  Graham,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  no  male  descendant  of  the  latter  (if 
he  had  any)  had  afterwards  any  connection  with  Kilbride.  John  the 
Graham's  widow  was  obliged  to  part  with  her  share  to  implement  the 
marriage  contract  of  her  daughter,  and  the  rest  had  to  go  in  payment  of 
the  debt  due  by  Earl  Malise  to  Muschet  of  Tolgarth.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  proof  that  John  Graham  left  no  male  issue.  Although  he  was  not  the 
second  son  of  Earl  Malise,  no  doubt,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
Alexander,  in  exile  in  England,  and  the  position  taken  by  Patrick  as  heir 
to  the  earldom,  he  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  second  son,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  tradition  that  'Sir  John  with  the  Bright  Sword'  stood  in  that 
relation  to  the  first  Graham  Earl  of  Menteith.  It  has  apparently  been  con- 
sidered an  honour  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  certain  Grahams,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  back  to  this  hitherto  mythical  hero,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
shown  there  is  no  insurmountable  barrier  to  such  a  descent,  and  that  the 
most  important  of  Sir  W.  Fraser's  three  propositions  must  be  pronounced 
'  not  proven,'  the  way  is  open  for  genealogists  to  supply,  if  they  can,  the 
requisite  links  in  the  pedigrees  of  these  old  Graham  families.  B. 

WHO  WAS  THE  LAST  SCOTTISH  SAINT? 

T.  G.  L.'s  interesting  note  on  the  above,  in  the  October  number,  led 
me  to  refer  to  Bishop  Forbes's  Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints,  where,  in  his 
list  of  saints,  sub  voce  William,  he  gives  this  extract  from  a  communication 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  the  then  Dean  of  Rochester  : — 

'  The  year  1201  is  given  as  the  date  of  the  burial  of  his  corpse  in  the 
cathedral.  His  canonisation  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1266  or  there- 
abouts, and  his  tomb  became  a  very  popular  object  of  pilgrimage ;  and 
the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral  are  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  from 

1  The  recognition  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  Kilbride,  which  were  granted 
to  Sir  Harry  Schaw,  but  Sir  W.  Fraser  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Malcolm  Drummond's 
third  remained  in  Sir  Harry's  possession,  as  the  terce  of  his  widow,  until  redeemed  by 
Earl  Alexander  in  1528  {Red  Book  of  Menteith,  vol.  i.  p.  306).  A  charter  under  the 
great  seal,  dated  3rd  July  1509,  granting  a  third  of  the  lands  of  Kilbride  to  Malcolm 
Drummond  of  Megour,  sets  forth  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  were  recognosced  on  account 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been  alienated  without  the  King's  consent,  and  were 
given  to  Sir  Harry  Schaw,  who  personally  resigned  the  third  part  now  confirmed  by 
charter  to  Malcolm  Drummond  and  his  heirs  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  1424-1513,  No.  3360). 
This  fact  is  also  stated  in  the  charter  of  Earl  Alexander,  of  date  2nd  February  153 1-2, 
upon  his  redemption  of  the  third  part  of  Kilbride  from  James  Drummond  for  the  sum  of 
333  merks  {Ibid.  15 13- 1546,  No.  1124). 
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the  offerings  at  his  shrine.  His  tomb,  a  plain  altar-tomb,  under  a  semi- 
circular recess  in  the  wall,  still  retaining  what  may  have  been  its  original 
rude  diapering,  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  north  choir-transept,  between 
the  north-east  corner  and  Bishop  Walter  de  Merton's  tomb.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  was  the  "shrine,"  or  whether  there  was  an  altar  in  an 
adjoining  chapel  on  the  east  side.  Let  me  add  that  there  is  a  passage  up 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  with  a  flight  of  steps  very  much  worn  by  the 
feet  (or  knees?)  of  the  pilgrims  visiting  S.  William's  shrine.'  Though  St. 
William  was  a  baker  in  Perth,  his  memory  seems  to  have  been  quite 
forgotten  there.  Even  his  successors  in  business  did  not  honour  him,  for 
their  patron  saint  was  not  St.  William  but  St.  Aubert,  the  seventh-century 
bishop  of  Avranches,  who  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  on  Mont  St. 
Michel  in  Normandy.  [For  an  account  of  Saint  Oberf  s  Play  at  Perth,  vide 
New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Perthshire,  p.  80,  note.]  Husenbeth, 
in  his  Emblems  of  Saints,  enumerates  ten  St.  Williams,  but  none  of  them 
is  the  one  connected  with  Perth  and  Rochester.  The  only  trace  of  the 
cultus  of  any  saint  called  William  I  can  find  in  Scotland  is  in  Melrose 
parish,  where  there  is  a  well  dedicated  to  St.  William.  The  writer  of  the 
article  on  that  parish  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Roxburgh- 
shire, p.  61,  says  : — '  Our  principal  springs  still  retain  the  names  of  Romish 
saints  such  as  St.  Mary's,  St.  William's,  St.  Helen's,  and  St.  Dunstan's.' 
T.  G.  L.  gives  23rd  February  as  St.  William's  commemoration  day. 
Bishop  Forbes  gives  23rd  May.  Does  the  incident  connected  with  the 
wreath  of  wild  honeysuckle  not  point  to  summer  rather  than  to  spring  as 
the  season  when  the  saint  met  his  death  ?  The  difficulty  about  the  dates 
might  be  got  over  if  St.  William  had  two  festivals,  one  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  the  other  the  day  of  the  translation  of  his  relics ;  but  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  his  scanty  biography,  his  burial  in  the  cathedral  took 
place  immediately  after  his  so-called  martyrdom. 

J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Glasgow. 

A  POLITICAL  'LITANY'— 1686. 

The  following  Parody  of  the  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  previously  printed.  The  ms.  is  endorsed  with  the 
date  June  1686,  and  is  in  a  contemporary  hand.  Similar  parodies  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  exceedingly  common.  Several 
have  been  reproduced  in  Maidment's  Pasquils,  and  the  curious  will  find  a 
number  quoted,  and  referred  to,  in  the  two  trials  of  William  Hone  for 
publishing  various  blasphemous  parodies  of  portions  of  Holy  Writ  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  published  by  William  Hone  himself  in  London 
in  1818. 

The  following  possesses  no  merit  as  poetry ;  the  rhyming  and  the  metre 
are  often  defective ;  but  it  has  an  interest  as  reproducing  the  gossip  of  the 
day  at  a  time  when  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  were  noting  with  an  anxious 
eye  the  rapid  promotion  which  '  poprie '  was  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
king. 

The  lying  Professor  and  the  other  iniquitous  informers  cannot  now 
apparently  be  identified.  Even  the  identity  of  '  B  aillie  Eaddic,"  the  e&gei 
tale-bearer,  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  years. 

'Dromond  Wairiestoun's  good-sone,'  the  Hon.  William  Drummond, 
VOL.  XI.— no.  xliii.  H 
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5th  and  youngest  son  of  John,  2nd  Lord  Maderty,  was  a  zealous  Royalist, 
was  present  with  Charles  11.  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  whence  he 
escaped  to  the  Highlands.  On  the  dispersal  of  the  forces  in  the  north 
in  1664,  he  fled  to  Russia  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Czar.  On  the 
Restoration  he  once  more  took  service  under  the  Stuarts,  and  in  1666  was 
made  Major-General  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  which  post  he  again 
occupied  on  the  accession  of  James  vil,  when  he  was  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  In  1686  he  was  created  Viscount  Strathallan  and  Lord 
Drummond  of  Cromlix.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston  of  Warrieston.  Johnston,  who  was  a  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Warriston  was,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  admits  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent  parts,  and  of  more 
eminent  devotion.  He  was  hanged  on  22nd  July  1663,  at  tne  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  on  '  ane  gallows  of  extraordinar  lengtht.'  A.  O.  C. 


A  Letanie. 

From  such  as  think  their  Loyaltie 
Obleidgeth  them  to  perjurie, 
And  to  committ  idolatrie 

Good  lord  delyver  us. 

From  such  as  have  no  Jelousie 

Of  coming  in  of  poprie, 

For  all  that  now  they  hear  or  sie  ; 

Good  Lord  &c. 

From  such  as  say  they  make  a  doubt 
Tho  pennall  Statuts  were  turned  out, 
That  protestants  wold  get  a  rout, 
Good  Lord  &c. 

From  such  Bishops  moderatione, 
In  tyme  of  popish  inundatione 
Threatening  ye  ruine  of  ye  natione, 
Good  Lord  &c. 

From  a  professor  who  did  Lie 
Into  the  chair  of  veritie, 
&  such  companions  as  he 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  the  two  priests  who  went  to  court. 
Betrayed  the  truth  and  were  payed  for 't. 
From  trusting  their  suith  words  and  report 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  such  who  poprie  embrace 
ffor  love  to  get  a  publick  place 
ffrom  such  a  miserable  Race 
Good  L.  &c. 
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From  sudden  summer  carceratione  (?) 
For  ouneing  the  Lawes  of  ye  natione 
Without  cause  or  examinatione 
Good  L.  &c. 

From  Lauderdaills  Supremacie, 
Who  bot  left  two  estates  of  thrie 
to  oune  the  subjects  Lebertie. 

G.  L.  &c. 

From  publick  and  from  privat  Mess 
ffrom  useing  of  a  popish  prese 
against  our  Lawes  which  is  expres 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  Dromond  Wairiestouns  good-sone 
who  bids  his  Officers  be  gone, 
that  poprie  may  better  goe  one 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  a  dark  plotting  in  his  bed 
To  prope  the  methods  he  hath  laid 
To  get  the  protestants  betrayed 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  several  Lords  of  ye  seat 
who  will  not  hazard  to  debate 
tho  they  are  sworne  all  of  Late 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  Clarks  who  trades  to  Lie  &  cheat 
&  Lies  to  Officers  of  State, 
Caballing,  drinking  often  full  late 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  advocats  posts  up  and  doune 
To  get  preferrment  from  the  Croune 
Whom  Lucre  maks  to  change  their  goune 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  provests  who  have  taken  the  test, 
And  strives  for  to  coyduck  the  rest 
to  perjurie— from  such  a  pest 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  Baillie  Eaddie  riming  fast, 
To  give  account  of  what  is  past, 
to  bring  men  in  a  popish  cast. 

G.  L.  &c. 

From  men  curst  athiests  before 
Whom  honest  men  will  still  abhore 
And  now  are  sones  of  Babils  whore 
Libra  nos  domine. 
God  save  ye  King, 
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THE  1  * R E-R E FORMATION  CHAPEL  AT  THE  WEST 
CHURCH,  STIRLING. 

The  Leckie  Vault  or  Aisle,  the  last  remaining  pre-Reformation  Chapel  in 
the  West  Church,  Stirling,  has  been  handed  over  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Graham  Moir 
to  the  Stirling  Corporation.  An  interesting  historical  account  of  the  'vault,' 
and  of  other  two  chapels,  removed  some  time  ago  to  improve  the  lighting 
of  the  Church,  appears  in  the  Stirling  Se?itinel  of  24th  November  last.1  The 
name  aisle,  when  applied  to  a  chapel,  an  isolated  building,  is  derived,  thinks 
the  writer  of  the  article,  from  the  French  isle ;  while  aisle  signifying  the 
lateral  extension  of  the  nave  of  a  church,  is  another  word — a  corruption  of 
the  French  aile,  Latin  ala,  a  wing.  One  of  the  chapels  now  removed  was 
that  known  anciently  as  Bowyes  Iyle — after  the  Reformation,  Craigangelt's 
Iyle,  subsequently  the  Puirs'  Isle,  the  Corporation  having  acquired  it  in  1618 
and  used  it  as  a  burial-place  for  the  poor.  The  other  was  Queen  Margaret's 
Chapel,  afterwards  known  as  Paterson's  Isle.  The  remaining  chapel 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Duncan  Forrester  of  Garden,  who 
was  Provost  of  Stirling  in  1521.  Since  the  Reformation  it  has  been  the 
burial-place  successively  of  the  Garden  family,  the  Forresters  of  Arngibbon, 
and  the  Moirs  of  Leckie  and  Grahams  of  Coldoch.  The  ceiling — the  best 
feature  of  the  chapel,  is  beautifully  groined,  and  is  entire.  The  principal 
of  several  coats  of  arms  in  the  chapel  is  the  shield  on  the  centre  boss  of 
the  ceiling.  It  bears  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  in  base  a  hunting-horn 
stringed.  These  may  have  been  the  Arms  of  Forrester  of  Garden.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  that  this  chapel  is  the 
'  Sanctandrois  111,'  in  which  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir  waited  for  several 
hours  on  31st  May  15  71,  as  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  Stirling  Protocol 
Books,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  mill  of  Coggis  from  Alexander 
Forrester  of  Garden.  St.  Andrew  was  the  patron-saint  of  the  Forresters, 
as  well  as  of  Scotland.  The  writer  suggests  reasonably  that  the  old  name 
should  be  reverted  to  again. 

OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 
{Continued  from  p.  75.) 
The  British  Linen  Company. 

Before  the  rise  of  companies  formed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
banking,  the  functions  of  the  banker  had  been  exercised  by  the  larger 
merchant  houses.  The  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the 
Royal  Bank  did  not  drive  these  houses  entirely  out  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness. They  continued  to  receive  deposits  and  to  lend  money.  And  after 
a  short  trial  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  left  them  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  it  considered  a  'very 
troublesome,  unsafe,  and  improper'  line  of  business  for  a  professed  bank.2 
It  thus  happened  that  after  the  success  of  these  two  banking  companies, 
several  mercantile  firms  in  Edinburgh  found  it  easy  as  well  as  alluring  to 
become  professed  bankers. 

John  Coutts,  grandson  of  a  Montrose  provost,3  was  an  Edinburgh 
merchant  and  banker  as  early  as  1723.  dealing  in  corn,  general  commission 

1  By  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook,  the  Editor. 

2  An  Historical  Accotmt  of  the  Bank  (Edinburgh  1727). 

3  See  pedigree  of  the  family  and  history  of  the  commercial  house  in  Sir  Wm.  Forbes's 
Memoirs  of  a  Banking  House. 
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business,  and  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  on  London,  Holland 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  From  this  beginning  sprang  the 
famous  banking  houses  of— in  Edinburgh,  John  Coutts  &  Co.,  afterwards 
successively,  Coutts  &  Trotter,  Coutts  Son  &  Trotter,  Coutts  Brothers  & 
Co.,  John  Coutts  &  Co.,  Sir  Wm.  Forbes  James  Hunter  &  Co.,  and  finally 
merged  in  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland ;  and  in  London,  Coutts  Stephen 
Coutts  &  Co.,  afterwards  for  a  time  Coutts  Brothers  &  Dalrymple  then 
Coutts  Brothers  &  Co.  The  other  London  banking  house,  James  & 
Thomas  Coutts,  previously  Campbell  &  Coutts,  was  a  separate  concern 
though  the  partners  were  sons  of  John,  the  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
house.  Other  banking  houses  arose  similarly.  'From  a  slender  out- 
setting  as  a  draper,  .  .  .  James  Mansfield  began,' says  Forbes,  'to  deal 
a  little  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  by  degrees  founded  a  banking  house  of 
tne  first  celebrity  in  Scotland'— the  house  of  Mansfield  Ramsay  &  Co 
(1738-1807),  afterwards  Ramsays  Bonars  &  Co.  (1807-1837). 

The  writer  is  not  aware  if  any  bank-note  is  extant  which  was  issued 
by  the  Scottish  house  of  Coutts  before  the  firm  was  changed  to  Sir  Wm 
Forbes  James  Hunter  &  Co.,  or  of  Mansfield  Ramsay  &  Co.  before  it 
became  Ramsays  Bonars  &  Co.     The  notes  of  these  firms  will  be 
mentioned  anon  in  their  turn. 

The  British  Linen  Company  stands  next  on  the  chronological  roll  of 
Scots  Banks.  It  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  on  5th  July  1746 
with  powers  to  engage  in  the  linen  trade,  and  to  do  'anything  that  may 
conduce  to  the  promoting  and  carrying  on  the  linen  manufacture.'  The 
company  gave  its  charter  a  liberal  interpretation.  Along  with  its  other 
ventures,  it  at  once  engaged  in  banking  operations,  such  as  the  granting 
of  cash  credits.  On  7th  September  1747,  the  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors authorised  the  Court  of  Directors  '  to  devise  the  form  and  issue 
out '  promissory  notes  in  return  for  goods  or  money  received.  Notes 
which  ranged  from  £5  to  £20  were  to  be  payable  on  demand.  Notes  for 
.£100  were  to  be  'payable  at  three  months  and  at  a  day  with  interest.' 

At  first  the  Company  kept  an  account  with  the  Royal  Bank.  About 
the  beginning  of  1750,  without  closing  its  account  with  the  Royal  Bank 
or  assuming  the  title  of  a  Bank  itself,  it  proposed  to  issue  bank-notes  of  its 
own.  To  settle  all  doubt  as  to  the  Company's  power  to  become  a  bank 
of  issue,  the  Directors  asked  opinion  of  counsel— Messrs.  Home  and 
Ferguson,  Advocates.  But  on  27th  April  of  that  year,  the  Directors, 
learning  that  the  opinion  was  not  yet  forthcoming,  'resolved  to  proceed 
with  issuing  of  notes  on  demand  for  goods  purchased  or  manufactured 
and  accordingly  ordered  that  the  following  form  of  notes  should  be  used 
by  the  Company  until  altered  by  any  future  order  of  this  Court.'  Here 
follows  in  the  Minutes  a  pen-and-ink  form  for  a  Ten  Shilling  Note  :— 

N°  N°  Edinr 

^  The  British  Linnen   Company  Promise  to  pay 

Co  , 

tCj     t0  or  Bearer  on  demand  at  their 

S  Orifice  here,  Ten  Shillings  value  Received  in  Goods. 
Date  < 

^  By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Signed  p. 

<!  Sealed  in  presence  of  Entered  p. 
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Similar  forms  for  notes  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  and  five 
pounds  follow,  and  the  Minute  continues  :  '  And  therefore  the  Court 
directed  the  Managers  [there  were  two  at  this  time]  to  cause  Ingrave 
three  separate  copper  plates,  one  conform  to  each  of  the  above  forms  of 
notes,  and  how  soon  these  plates  are  ready,  to  get  two  hundred  copys  of 
the  five  pounds,  one  thousand  of  the  twenty  shilling,  and  two  thousand  of 
ten  shilling  notes  printed  on  writing  paper,  in  presence  of  a  Director  and 
one  of  themselves,  and  appointed  the  plates  thereafter  to  be  lodged  in  the 
box  along  with  the  Company's  seal,  under  the  keys  of  the  Directors.' 

No  copy  of  these  notes  is  known  to  exist. 

If,  however,  we  may  argue  from  the  silence  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  no  new  plates  were  made  for  the  succeeding  issues 
down  to  1762.  On  the  note  therefore  of  1754,  a  copy  of  which,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Company,  is  figured  on  p.  119,  we  see  the  impress  of  one. 
of  the  original  plates  of  1750.  Printed  on  mere  writing  paper,  these  first 
notes  of  the  Company  were  unnecessarily  open  to  forgery.  And  just  a 
year  afterwards  the  Directors  recognised  '  the  necessity  of  having  a  water 
cheque.'  What  this  watermark  was  the  Minutes  do  not  state.  But  as 
they  make  no  further  mention  of  the  matter  when  ordering  the  issue  of 
1754,  the  notes  of  that  date  maybe  held  to  exhibit  the  first  watermark 
of  the  Company  notes — that  of  1751.  In  preparation  for  this  issue  of 
1754,  1000  sheets  for  ^5  notes,  10,000  double  sheets  for  20s.  notes,  and 
5000  quadruple  (or  10,000  double)  sheets  for  10s.  notes,  were  ordered 
from  Messrs.  Hutton  &  Co.,  of  the  Springfield  Paper  Mill.  The  20s. 
note  of  this  issue,  dated  6th  September  1754 — a  copy  of  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  figured  on  p.  119,  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Com- 
pany's notes  now  extant.  This  note,  which  must  originally  have  been 
about  6|  inches  by  5  inches,  is  on  thin  paper  like  all  the  old  notes  of  the 
Company.  The  watermark  consists  of  a  border  of  two  curved  lines  inter- 
secting each  other,  so  as  to  make  a  series  of  alternate  long  and  short  loops. 
On  the  space  within  this  are  the  words,  '  British  Linnen  Company,'  in 
roman  capitals.  The  words  are  in  position  to  form  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  read  from  the  centre  of  the  note,  '  British '  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  note,  £  Linnen '  is  placed  perpendicular  to  it,  at  the  spectator's 
right,  and  '  Company '  is  upside  down,  among  the  signatures  at  the  foot  of 
the  note.  This  watermark  has  been  described  with  the  more  minuteness 
that  it  is  the  watermark  of  all  the  earliest  of  the  Company's  notes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors  and  Company,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Attorney 
in  Exchequer,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Company,  was  present  during 
the  operation  of  making  the  sheets  to  cheque  the  numbers.  Over  500 
extra  sheets  were  '  purposely  made  to  answer  the  breakages  that  might 
happen  in  finishing  the  paper.'  How  much  breakage  there  was  is  not 
minuted,  but  it  is  minuted  of  a  subsequent  meeting  that  the  Directors 
resolved  that  only  the  sound  notes  should  be  paid  for.  The  sheets  of 
1754  cost  2S.  6d.  a  hundred.  In  1759,  when  an  additional  issue  of  notes 
was  contemplated,  Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Balfour,  of  the  Redhall  Paper 
Mill,  offered  to  make  sheets  for  2s.  a  hundred,  of  a  better  quality  than 
those  of  Messrs.  Hutton  &  Co.  They  were  asked  to  submit  a  specimen, 
and  got  the  contract,  a  large  one,  for  43,000  sheets  (3,000  ^5  ;  25,000 
20s.;  15,000  10s.  notes). 

In  preparation  for  the  issue  of  1759,  'Mr.  Cooper  the  engraver  desired 
the  Company's  plates  for  printing  20s.  notes  to  be  taken  home  to  his  own 
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workshop  to  be  there  touched  up,  and  made  fit  for  printing.'  The  Court 
of  Directors  however  '  ordered  the  plates  to  be  done  up  in  a  room  in  the 
Company's  office.' 

In  1761,  on  the  representation  of  the  Company's  new  paper-makers, 
new  frames  capable  of  holding  four  sheets  instead  of  two  only,  and 
estimated  to  cost  in  all  less  than  ^"io  were  ordered  to  be  made  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  note  paper.  There  is  still  no  mention  of  the  nature 
of  the  watermark.  We  have  a  copy,  however,  of  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
first  issue  printed  on  the  paper  made  in  these  frames.  The  Minute  of  the 
Directors  authorising   this   issue — 28th  June    1762 — proceeds  on  the 


narrative  of  the  scarcity  of  specie,  and  the  unwarrantable  methods  taken 
to  carry  it  off,  etc.  This  was  the  day  also  of  the  '  Option  Clause '  already 
mentioned  (p.  18).  The  Directors,  therefore,  concluded  by  ordering  an 
issue  of  notes  '  with  the  same  precautions  as  the  Banks  and  other  Com- 
panies' had  used,  and,  as  was  necessary,  had  now  plates  engraved. 
Affixed  to  the  page  on  which  this  minute  is  written  are  proofs  from  the 
plates  then  executed  for  the  20s.  and  10s.  notes  of  this  issue.  It  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  ^"5  note  of  this  issue,  though  no  Specimen  remains  in 
the  minute-book.  There  is,  however,  a  ^5  note  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Company.  It  is  figured  about  full  size  on  p.  120.  Its  date,  in  MS. 
—  1763,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  pattern  of  the  notes  in  the  minute 
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book,  show  that  it  is  from  the  plate  of  1762.  The  form  of  the  promise 
contains  the  words,  found  also  in  the  previous  note — 'received  in  goods.' 

The  20s.  note  of  this  issue  contains  the  same  Option  Clause  as  is  seen 
in  the  ^5  note.  The  clause  is  not  inserted  in  the  10s.  note.  The  water- 
mark is  similar  to  that  of  1754. 

(To  be  C07itinued.) 

'KIRK  OR  MERCAT.' 

The  ancient  laws  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  succession  to  property 
contained  a  singular,  perhaps  unique  provision,  which,  though  productive 
of  good  in  some  respects,  was  the  indirect  cause  at  times  of  acute  personal 
misery  to  propertied  persons  who  were  ill,  and  were  feared  to  be  dying. 
By  this  law  no  deed  which  diverted  a  succession  from  its  natural  course 
was  allowed  to  stand  to  the  prejudice  of  the  legal  heir  of  the  person  who 
made  it,  if  the  heir  could  succeed  in  proving,  in  an  action  of  Reduction, 
that  the  deed  was  made  on  'death-bed.'  The  term  'death-bed'  here 
meant  during  the  course  of  the  disease  or  debility  of  which  the  granter 
of  the  deed  eventually  died.  The  theory  of  the  law  was  that  no  person 
was  at  such  a  time  in  liege  fioustie  (legitima  potestate),  or,  in  other  words, 
in  possession  of  sufficient  mind  and  will  of  his  own  to  be  capable  of 
making  such  a  deed.  It  thus  became  the  interest  of  those  who  were  to 
benefit  by  a  deed  to  prove  that  the  granter  of  it  had  enjoyed  a  period  of 
health  after  he  signed  the  deed.  The  evidence  of  health  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  appears  to  have  been  settled  at  an  early  period  to  consist 
of  ability  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life — market  on  market 
day  and  church  on  church  day.  Either  would  do.  But  this  way  of 
proving  health  lent  itself  to  abuse.  The  granter  of  a  coveted  deed  was 
often  enough  proved  to  have  been  at  the  church  and  in  the  market-place 
after  the  deed  was  safely  signed.  But  the  doubt  which  remained  for  the 
Court  to  determine  was  whether  he  had  gone  there  himself  or  had  been 
taken.  The  Court  insisted  on  proof  that  the  granter  of  the  deed  went  to 
the  stipulated  places  unsupported  when  he  went  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
proving  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  recorded  cases  in  which  it  was  disputed 
whether  the  granter  of  the  deed  had  ever  afterwards  gone  to  kirk  or 
market  was  that  decided  by  the  Court  of  Session  on  28th  June  167 1. 
James  Elphinstone,  Lord  Coupar,  held  his  peerage  by  a  patent  which 
contained  a  clause  empowering  him  to  nominate  his  successor  to  the  title 
in  default  of  male  issue  of  his  own.  He  was  also  the  unfettered  proprietor 
of  landed  estates.  When  approaching  eighty,  and  within  two  years  of  his 
death,  he  'had  the  misfortune,'  as  Riddell  (Scottish  Pen-ages]  p,  So)  and 
the  Papers  in  the  case  put  it,  to  marry  a  young  lady  of  quality,  who  set 
herself  successfully  first  to  estrange  her  aged  husband  from  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  his  next  heir,  and  then  to  induce  him  to  exercise  his  powers 
under  his  patent  and  otherwise,  and  convey  his  whole  estates  and  title  to 
herself 'and  any  whom  she  should  please  to  marrie.'  At  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  the  deed  it  was  clear  that  the  old  peer  was  breaking  up.  1  le 
'wes  several  nights  waked,  and  the  minister  called  to  pray  lor  him.  whiche 
he  wes  never  in  use  to  doe  before.'  'His  thoughtful  helpmeet  '  then  had 
him  taken  to  kirk  and  market.  The  going  to  market  prove  a  failure.  In 
spite  of  stout  denials  in  the  subsequent  legal  proceedings,  it  was  proved 
that  the  old  man  had  to  be  held  up  by  the  arms.    Three  days  afterwards 
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he  was  taken  to  the  church,  though  the  weather  was  scarcely  suitable  for 
frail  old  age.  When  it  was  objected  again  to  this  part  of  the  procedure 
that  Lord  Coupar  was  '  supported '  on  that  occasion  also,  Lady  Coupar 
replied  that  it  was  not  ex  impatientia  mortis,  but  owing  to  the  storm 
which,  as  it  chanced,  was  raging  that  day,  and  which  had  been  so  violent 
as  even  to  break  the  kirk  bell.  At  the  expense  of  '  cruciating  the  poor 
old  nobleman '  in  this  way  they  reached  the  church.  But  '  he  wes  not 
able  to  goe  up  to  his  owne  seat,  but  sat  in  Common's  seat  near  the  door 
with  his  furred  cap,  and  the  whole  people  who  beheld  him  looking  on 
him  as  a  dead  man.  Lykeas  in  his  returne  he  wes  not  only  supported, 
but  having  swearved  and  foundered,  he  wes  carried  into  his  house  in  an 
armed  chyer,  when  he  had  almost  expyred  had  not  brandie  and  cannell 
wine  revived  his  spirits,  which  wes  poured  in  at  his  mouth,  his  teeth  being 
halden  open  with  a  knyfe '  (Pursuer's  Case  ;  Riddell  ut  sup.).  '  He  never 
came  abroad  thereafter,'  adds  Gosford's  Report  (M.  3296),  'until  he 
died,  which  was  within  three  weeks.'    Lady  Coupar  was  defeated, 

About  the  year  1692,  the  evasions  of  the  restrictions  of  the  law  of 
deathbed  induced  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  to  publish,  on  28th 
February  of  that  year,  an  Act  of  Sederunt.  The  Act,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  curious  in  itself  in  respect  of  a  historical  explanation,  which  it  indulges 
in,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  misconception  of  the  law  had  arisen.  The 
Lords  declared  that  '  taking  into  their  consideration  that  the  excellent  law 
of  deathbed  securing  men's  inheritance  from  being  alienated  at  that  time, 
may  happen  to  be  frustrated  and  evacuated,  if  their  coming  to  church  or 
market  be  not  done  in  such  a  public  and  solemn  manner  as  may  give 
some  evidence  of  their  reconvalescence,  without  supportation  or  straining 
of  nature,  and  seeing  that  some  may  think  it  sufficient  if  parties  after 
subscribing  such  dispositions,  come  to  the  church  at  any  time,  and  make 
a  turn  or  two  therein,  though  there  be  no  congregation  at  the  time ;  and 
likewise  if  they  make  any  merchandise  privily  in  a  shop  or  crame,  or  come 
to  the  market-place  when  there  is  no  public  market  .  .  .  the  occasion  of 
which  mistake  might  have  been,  that  formerly  there  were  public  prayers 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  church  in  many  places,  to  which  those  who 
apprehended  any  controversy  might  arise  upon  the  validity  of  their  dis- 
positions, were  accustomed  to  come  at  the  time  of  prayer,  and  some 
thought  they  might  come  to  the  church,  though  there  were  no  public 
meeting  thereat,  since  these  public  prayers  were  not  accustomed,  and  to 
take  instruments  of  their  appearing  there;  For  remedy  whereof  the 
Lords  declare  they  will  not  sustain  any  such  parties  going  to  church  and 
market,  where  it  is  proved  that  he  was  sick  before  his  subscribing  of  the 
disposition  quarrelled  as  done  in  tecto,  unless  it  be  performed  in  the  day- 
time, and  when  people  are  gathered  together  in  the  church,  or  church- 
yard, for  any  public  meeting,  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  or  when  people  are 
gathered  together  in  the  market-place  for  public  market :  and  further 
declare,  whensoever  instruments  are  taken,  for  the  end  foresaid,  that  the 
said  instrument  do  expressly  bear  That  it  was  taken  in  the  audience  and 
view  of  the  people  gathered  together,  as  aforesaid ;  otherwise  the  Lords 
will  have  no  regard  to  the  said  instrument.' 

An  '  Instrument  of  Kirk  and  Mercat '  is  seldom  met  with  now-a-days 
even  by  the  student  of  legal  antiquities.  The  specimen  here  printed  has 
been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  James  S.  Mack  of  Coveyheugh,  S.S.C. 
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Instrument  of  Kirk  and  Mercat  in  favours  of  John  Saidler  1699 

Att  Dunse  the  twenty  first  and  twenty  second  dayes  of  October 
iMviC  &  nynty  nine  [years]  And  of  the  reign  of  our  Soveraign  Lord  William 
be  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  Defender 
of  the  Faith  the  Eleventh  year 

The  whilk  dayes  Compeared  Christopher  Saidler  younger  fewar  in 
Dunse  in  presence  of  me  Nottar  Publick  undersubscriving  and  witnesses 
afternamed  and  Likewise  Compeared  John  Saidler  his  Naturall  son  having 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  Disposition  dated  the  sixteenth  day  of  October 
instant  where  the  said  Christopher  Saidler  for  the  causes  therin  specifiet 
Gave  granted  and  Disponed  to  the  said  John  Saidler  his  Son  All  and  haill 
that  his  tenement  of  Land  high  and  laigh  under  and  above  with  houses 
biggings  yards  and  pertinents  thereof  Lying  in  the  town  and  burgh  of 
Barony  of  Dunse  and  Shirrefdome  of  Berwick  as  the  samen  is  presently 
possest  be  him  and  his  family  and  acquired  be  him  fra  Sir  James  Cockburn 
of  that  ilk  And  sicklike  All  and  haill  That  his  malt  kiln  malt  barn  steep- 
stone  and  pertinents  therto  belonging  as  the  samen  is  presently  possest  be 
himself  Together  with  so  much  of  the  closs  of  the  said  tenement  fra  the 
north  gavel  of  John  Murrays  malt  barn  eistward  to  the  north  side  of  the 
well  belonging  to  the  said  tenement  with  certain  priviledges  and  haill 
pertinents  thereof  And  which  Disposition  the  said  Christopher  Saidler 
Declared  he  granted  for  the  love  and  affection  that  he  had  to  his  Son  And 
that  he  was  ready  to  ratine  the  same  and  to  do  every  thing  Competent  in 
Law  for  fortifying  therof  And  that  he  was  in  sufficient  health  and  strength 
not  only  to  go  about  his  affairs  in  town  But  to  travel  to  the  country  if  need 
were  And  on  the  said  twenty  first  day  of  October  he  came  out  of  his  own 
house  through  the  open  publick  street  to  the  Fleshmercat  where  he  stayed 
some  space  And  discoursed  with  one  of  the  Fleshers  and  therafter  walked 
to  the  Kirk  where  he  stayed  a  considerable  time  and  again  returned  to  the 
Fleshmercat  and  priced  bought  and  payed  for  a  quarter  of  mutton  from 
one  of  the  butchers  in  the  Shambles  And  thereafter  before  he  went  home 
he  went  to  the  Shop  pertaining  to  Alexr  Purvas  merchant  in  Dunse  and 
there  called  for  a  Gill  of  Brandy  and  drank  a  part  of  it  and  payed  for  the 
same  And  therafter  returned  through  the  publick  street  to  his  own  house 
And  all  this  time  he  walked  from  and  returned  to  his  house  without  sitting 
down  or  being  supported  or  helped  any  manner  of  way  and  without  a  staff 
And  suchlike  Upon  the  said  twenty  second  day  of  October  being  the  Lords 
day  the  said  Christopher  Saidler  walked  from  his  own  house  through  the 
publick  street  to  the  Kirk  of  Dunse  and  heard  Mr.  Moodie  minister  at 
Fogo  preach  a  sermon  and  stayed  till  sermon  was  done  and  heard  him 
pray  and  baptise  a  Child  and  say  the  blessing  And  after  dissolving  of  the 
Congregation  he  returned  back  to  his  own  house  through  the  publick  street 
And  walked  the  haill  way  from  his  house  to  the  Kirk  And  from  the  ECirk 
back  to  his  house  with  his  Cloak  about  him  as  he  was  in  use  to  do  And 
without  a  staff  and  without  being  supported  or  assisted  any  manner  of  way 
And  wherupon  and  upon  the  haill  premises  as  well  upon  his  walking  un- 
supported from  his  house  to  the  Fleshmercat  and  from  that  to  the  Kirk 
and  from  the  Kirk  back  to  the  fleshmercat  And  his  buying  and  paying 
for  a  quarter  of  mutton  and  then  going  to  Alex1'  Punas  his  Shop  ami  there 
paying  for  a  gill  of  brandy  and  then  returning  to  his  own  house  all  the 
time  unsupported  the  first  day  As  upon  his  going  to  the  Kirk  and  sitting 
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and  hearing  sermon  prayers  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism 
and  the  blessing  And  then  returning  to  his  own  house  all  the  time  un- 
supported the  second  day  The  said  John  Saidler  ask  and  took  instruments 
ane  or  mae  in  the  hands  of  me  Nottar  Publick 

These  things  were  respective  and  successive  as  is  above  mentioned 
The  first  day  betwixt  the  hours  of  two  and  three  afternoon  And  the  next 
day  betwixt  two  and  four  hours  of  afternoon  In  presence  of  the  witnesses 
following  viz  the  first  day  Alexr  Purvas  William  Grive  and  Robert  Saidler 
merchants  in  Dunse  And  the  next  day  the  said  Alexander  Purvas  and 
Robert  Saidler  witnesses  specially  desired  and  required  therto. 

Ita  esse  ut  premittitur  Ego  Jacobus  Winram  ]    r  „  , 
Notarius  Publicus  In  premissis  requisitus  \  \Notary  s 
assero  Testantibus  his  meis  Manu  et  Signo  ,  j     mce  here'i 

Wm.  Greive  witnes 
Rot.  Saidler  witnes 
A.  Purves  witnes. 

As  thislnstrument  does  not  expressly  bear  that  it  was  taken  by  the  afore- 
said John  in  the  audience  and  view  either  of  the  fleshers  or  the  congrega- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  if  the  Lords  with  their  Act  of  Sederunt  fresh  in  their 
minds  would  have  had  any  regard  to  it.  Waving  the  point,  however,  we  may 
consider  that  the  narrative  it  contains  reads  well.  The  story  told  by  the 
heir  alioquin  suecessurus,  if  there  any  were,  may  have  been  very  different. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1696,  c.  4,  this  '  excellent  law '  of  deathbed 
was  restricted  in  its  operations  to  cases  where  the  granter  died  within  sixty 
days  of  executing  the  deed  in  question.  The  Law  was  altogether  abolished 
on  16th  August  1871  (34  and  35  Vict.  c.  81),  and  though  that  statute  was  in- 
advertently repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  of  1883  (46  and  47 
Vict.  c.  38),  the  repeal,  fortunately,  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  revive  the 
abolished  law.  jm  jj.  S. 

THE  MENTEITH-GRAHAM  COAT-ARMOUR. 
(See  Note  on  p.  67  and  Editorial  Note  on  p.  71.) 

The  armorial  bearings  of  our  ancient  noble  families  are  naturally  of  the 
first  order  of  interest  to  the  herald.  But  at  this  date  the  herald  must  some- 
times be  content  with  surmise  instead  of  certainty.  The  Lyon  Register 
of  matriculations  of  arms  is  no  doubt  by  Act  of  Parliament  '  the  true  and 
unrepealable  rule  of  all  arms  and  bearings  in  Scotland'  (1672,'  c.  21). 
But  the  Register  is  silent  about  some  arms  which  undoubtedly  were  right- 
fully borne  before  the  earliest  extant  volume  of  this  Register  was  written,  " 
and  the  Register,  even  when  it  does  record  arms,  is  not  more  infallible 
than  the  men  who  kept  it. 

The  Earls  of  Menteith  were  among  those  who  bore  arms  before  the 
earliest  volume  of  matriculations  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Lyon's  Court 
was  begun.  There  is  no  record  of  their  having  matriculated  then  or  since, 
but  their  arms  are  known  with  some  certainty.  A  question,  however, 
has  been  raised  recently — whether  the  field  of  the  Graham  quarter  of  these 
arms,  as  borne  by  the  last  two  Earls,  was  of  gold  or  silver. 

Although  those  Lyon  Registers  which  have  been  mentioned  contain  no 
matriculation  by  these  Earls,  there  are  grants  of  arms  in  the  Registers  both 
of  Scotland  and  England  to  several  descendants  of  cadets  or  supposed 
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cadets  of  their  house — to  Graham  of  Esk,  granted  by  Garter  King  of  Arms 
in  1629,  and  to  Graham,  Viscount  Preston,  Graham  of  Gartur  and  Graham 
of  Gartmore,  all  granted  subsequently  by  the  Lyon.  In  all  these  cases  the 
field  of  the  coat  granted  was  of  gold.  In  1883  the  Lyon  granted  arms  to 
Mrs.  Barclay  Allardice  claiming  to  quarter  the  coat  of  Graham  of  Menteith 
as  an  heir-female.  In  this  case  he  declared  the  field  of  the  Graham  quarter 
in  question  to  be  of  silver.  This  is  all  the  evidence  adduced  from  the 
Registers  of  matriculations.  In  the  absence  of  testimony  by  these  Registers, 
or  by  the  patents  of  the  arms,  that  the  golden  field  of  the  Graham  cadets 
was  not  a  difference,  and  that  the  metal  of  the  field  borne  by  the  head  of 
the  house  had  not  been  altered  since  the  time  of  the  ancestor  from  whom 
these  cadets  sprang,  the  balance  of  the  argument  from  the  Registers  seems 
to  be  that  the  field  of  the  Menteith-Graham  coat  was  of  silver.  But  in 
any  case  the  question  what  the  Earls  really  did  wear  may  still  be  argued, 
and  there  is  documentary  support  for  both  sides  in  the  discussion.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  note  that  out  of  eight 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  mss.  which  Mr.  Balfour  Paul,  the  present 
Lyon  King,  has  examined,  only  one  gives  Menteith  a  golden  field,  and 
that  out  of  twelve  mss.  of  the  same  centuries  which  Mr.  Graham  Easton, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  has  examined,  six  give  it  gold  and  six  silver.  A 
verdict  by  the  counting  of  the  heads  of  the  rival  advocates  is  not,  however, 
demanded  by  any  of  the  parties  to  this  controversy.  It  rather  appears 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  direct  testimony  of  the  armorials,  the  parties  are 
divided  in  their  opinion  according  to  their  valuations  of  the  comparative 
authority  of  two  mss.-— the  Lindsay  volume  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
which  gives  the  field  silver,  and  'the  King's  volume'  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  gives  it  gold.  Sir  David  Lindsay's  ms.  is  admittedly 
authentic.  The  date  assigned  to  it  is  1542.  The  ms.  is  the  work  of  the 
Lyon  King  of  the  day.  It  appears  to  be  intended  to  be  an  authoritative 
record,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lyon  who  made  it  had  any  other 
more  official  register.  In  1630  Sir  James  Balfour,  Lyon  King,  an  indus- 
trious herald  and  collector  of  armorial  bearings  himself,  procured  the 
sanction  of  the  supreme  power  in  Scotland  for  the  use  of  this  armorial  as 
the  Official  Lyon  Register.  This  sanction  he  and  his  clerk  register  record 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  This  Booke  and  register  of  armes  done  by  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the 
Month,  Lyone  King  of  Armes,  reg.  Ja  V  conteines  106  leaves,  which 
register  was  approvine  be  the  Lordis  of  his  Majesties  most  honourable 
Privie  Counsale  at  Halierude  hous,  ix  Decern.  1630. 

Sir  James  Balfour,  Lyone, 
Thomas  Drysdaill,  Hay  Herauld, 
Register.' 

The  Lindsay  ms.  became  then  the  official  record  of  the  Court  of  the 
Lyon  King  in  1630.  Why  it  is  not  in  the  custody  of  that  court  may  be 
asked,  but  the  book  is  none  the  less  a  volume  of  the  Lyon  Court  Records. 
What  examination  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  made  before  the) 
approved  the  book  does  not  appear.  The  historical  value  of  the  record  is 
that  it  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  two  most  authoritative  1  von 
Kings  of  history. 

The  ms,  in  the  British  Museum,  called  by  the  writer  of  the  article  'the 
King's  volume,'  is  catalogued  in  the  Museum  Additional  MSS..  33,260, 
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and  is  officially  described  '  The  Arms  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  painted  and 
described  for  King-  Charles  i.  In  binding  of  inlaid  and  tooled  leather, 
lined  with  silver  sprinkled  paper.  Presented  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  by 
Keith  Stewart  Mac  kenzie  of  Seaforth  in  1851.'  The  Museum  bought  the 
volume  of  Dr.  Lippman  in  1887.  Inside  the  board  is  the  book  plate  of 
Alexander  Deuchar,  the  seal  engraver.  On  fol.  3,  the  volume  is  entitled 
'  Illuminated  peerage  of  Scotland  most  beautifully  painted  and  ornamented 
by  order  of  King  Charles  the  First,  by  the  Herald  Painters  of  the  Lyon 
Office,  Edinburgh,  for  his  Majesties  private  library.'  This  title,  however, 
as  testimony  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  book,  carries  but  little 
weight,  as  it  is  a  modern  addition  written  on  paper  with  a  watermark, 
18 13,  and  its  phraseology  shows  that  it  is  not  a  copy  of  anything  written 
in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  The  volume  is  not  said  to  be  a  certified  tran- 
script of  the  Lyon  Register,  or  to  have  had  the  supervision  of  a  herald. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  had  the  royal  approval  after  it  was  made,  or 
that  it  was  ever  in  the  King's  possession.  '  The  King's  volume '  therefore 
remains  for  the  present  merely  one  of  the  crowd  of  heraldic  mss.,  whose 
testimony  to  any  particular  fact  depends  for  its  weight  on  the  otherwise 
general  agreement  of  the  ms.  with  the  authorities,  and  is  to  be  taken  for 
evidence  at  all  only  in  absence  of  authoritative  contradiction. 

The  conclusion  from  the  arguments  canvassed  in  the  article  above 
noted,  seems  to  be  that  the  field  of  the  Menteith-Graham  coat  was  of 
silver.  But  it  is  said  that  should  the  Menteith  field  be  silver,  Mr.  Graham 
of  Leitchtown,  who  £as  heir-male  of  the  Earls  is  head  of  the  house  of 
of  Menteith,'  inherits  this  silver  field,  while  as  heir-male  of  Gartur,  he  is 
1  enjoined '  by  the  Lyon  Office  to  bear  a  coat  with  a  field  of  gold,  which 
would  be  'an  absurd  anomaly.'  It  would  not  be  right  to  raise  in  this 
discussion  any  question  of  the  fact  stated  thus  incidentally — whether  Mr. 
Graham  of  Leitchtown  is  or  is  not  the  heir-male  of  the  Earls  of  Menteith. 
For  the  sake  of  the  argument  let  him  be  supposed  for  the  moment  to  be 
so.  Here  then  is  the  representative  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Menteith, 
who  in  right  of  his  immediate  ancestor  bears  a  cadet's  coat  of  arms.  He 
then  becomes  head  of  the  house,  and  in  so  doing  succeeds  to  the  arms 
of  the  head  of  the  house.  It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  he  is  then 
in  right  of  two  different  coats  of  arms.  They  must  be  different.  If  he 
prefers  to  remain  the  representative  of  the  cadet  he  may  do  so.  But  he 
is  not  '  enjoined '  to  wear  any  coat  by  the  Lyon  Office.  Ed. 

SOME  PEEBLESSHIRE  LISTS. 

1678   AND  1685. 

The  following  lists  give  a  rough  view  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  in 
Peeblesshire  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  repressive 
measures  of  the  Government  against  the  holders  of  conventicles  would 
seem,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  scanty  number  of  disaffected  persons 
appearing  in  the  list  of  1685,  to  have  been  effective,  at  all  events  in  this 
county  : — 

Ane  List  of  the  noblemen,  barons,  heretors,  and  lyfe-renters  within 
the  Shyre  of  Tueddale,  with  their  designationes,  who  hes  sub- 
scryvit  the  band  with  their  own  hands  for  absteining  from 
conventicles,  ordered  by  the  Privie  Counsell  and  direct  to  the 
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Sheriff  Principall  of  Pebles 
efter  specifier,  according  as 
natiouns  not  being  set  doun 

John  Earle  of  Tueeddale.1 

John  Lord  Hay  of  Yester. 

Sir  William  Murray  of  Steinhope.2 

John  Veitch,  fiar  of  Dawick.3 

John  Murray  of  Cringltie. 

Jo.  Veitch,  portioner  of  Lochvrde.4 

Allexander  Murray  of  Hallmyre.5 

John  Lauder  of  Hethpooll. 

Robert  Myles,  portioner  of  West 

Deanshouss. 
Adam  Little  of  Winkstoun. 
Sir  Archibald   Murray   of  Black- 

barrony. 

Sir  James  Douglas  of  Smeithfeild.6 
William  Burnet  of  Barns.7 
James  Williamsone  of  Hutchinfeild. 
George  Baillie  of  Mennerhall.8 
Alexander  Baillie  of  Callands.9 
Mr.  John  Dickson  of  WThitslaid.10 
Thomas  Henderson  of  Chapelhill. 
James  Ker,  portioner  of  Lynetoun- 
head. 

Adam  Little,  for  his  wyf's  pairt  of 

Melvinsland. 
James  Naismith  of  Posso. 
William  Murray  of  Cordon.11 


or  his  deputs  and  set  doun  in  maner 
they  subscryvit  the  band,  the  desig- 
in  the  samyne  band. 

Gawin  Thomson,  Provest  of  Pebles, 

for  his  pairt  of  Melvinsland. 
John  Govan  of  Cordronno.12 
James  Chisholm  of  Hairhope.13 
James  Tait,  portioner  of  Purveshill.14 
John  Williamson  of  Bonningtoun.15 
James  Douglas  of  Halls  in  Lintoun. 
James  Paterson  of  Caverhall.10 
John  Murray  of  Romanno.17 
John  Broun,  portioner  of  Cleugh.ls 
Robert    Hamiltoun    of  Grange, 

maisser.19 
Robert  Grhame  of  Lochthrid  of 

Slipperfield.20 
Allexander   Pennicook   of  Harla- 

moor.21 
Thomas  Tueedie  of  Beild. 
Robert  Gibson  of  Borrdland.22 
David  Tueddie  of  Ringldoors.23 
John  Borroman  of  Stewartoun. 
John  Borroman,  Thesaurer  of  Pebles, 

for  Aikerfield. 
Alexander  and  Robert  Hamiltons, 

for  Coldcott.24 
Ann  Countess  of  Traquair. 
James  Scott  of  Hundlehope. 


Att  Pebles,  the  first  of  Apprile  1678. 
This  is  the  trew  double  of  the  persons  names  and  designations  who 
hes  subscryvit  the  band  for  absteining  from  conventicles,  and  set  doun  in 
maner  above  specifiet,  with  the  persons  names  and  designations  which  the 
nottars  hes  subscryvit,  and  insert  in  the  principall  band.  Subscryvit  be 
me,  Wm.  Horsbrugh,  Shreff  Deput  of  the  Shreffdom  of  Tueeddale.— 
Wm.  Horsbrugh. 


List  of  the  Absents  from  the  Meiting  who  hes  lands  within 
Shyre  But  does  not  reside  within  the  samyne  themselves. 
The  Laird  of  Prestangrange.25 
The  Laird  of  Kirkhous  and  Glen- 

lude.2G 

Mr.  Allexander  Dunlop,  Advocat,  for 

the  Kirklands  of  Drummelzear. 
The  Laird  of  Haystoun.27 
Sir  Francis  Scott  of  Thirlstane. 
The  Laird  of  Mennorhead,  younger, 

for  the  half  of  the  saids  lands. 
Mr.    John    Burnet,    portioner  of 

Wodehous.28 
 Scott  of  Giack. 


the 


David  Thomson  for  Fairliehope. 
The  Laird  of  Carrol  hopes. 

 Douglas  for  Walkfeild. 

 Drummond  of  Hawthorndeans 

for  Whitfield.29 
Walter  Purdie  of  Brighous,  now  in 
Leith. 

James  Cleilland  of  Stainipeth.80 
William  Broun  of  Steivensone,  at 
Edinburgh.81 

 Ramsay  of  Whytehill  for  Eist 

1  Vanshouss. 
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David  Plenderleith,  Wrytcr  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  his  pairt  of  Wester 
1  )eanshouss.82 

The  Leddy  Nethervrdd,  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

 Weir  for  Brmland,  at  Edin- 


 Weir  for  Burnetland,  at  Edin- 
burgh.34 

Margaret  Threepland,  for  the  half 

Logan,  at  Edinburgh.35 
The  Laird  of  Syntoun  at  Teviotdale, 

for  Carterhope.36 
The  Laird  of  Drumelzear,  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

William  Cranstoun  for  his  pairt  of 
Courhope.37 

List  of  thes  who  dwells  within  the  Shyre  and  wer  absent  from  the 
Meiting  to  subscryve  the  band  for  absteining  from  conventicles. 


burgh. 

The    Duke    of    Munmouth  for 
Munt.33 

The  Laird  of  Skirling,  at  Edinburgh. 


Lyferentrix  of 
Glen  Ormis- 


Andrew  Broun,  portioner  of  Loch- 
vrde. 

James  Mosman  in  Mount. 
The  Laird  of  Kilbucho.39 
The  Heretrix  of  [Kilbucho]. 
The  Laird  of  Mosfennan. 
The  Laird  of  Wrae.40 
The  Laird  of  Halkshall. 
The  Laird  of  Polmood.41 
Agnes  Pringle,  Lyferentrix  of  the 
lands  of  Pirn,  70  yeares. 

List  of  the  persons  within  the  toun  of  Pebles  that  wer  absent  from 
the  meiting  for  subscreiving  the  band  for  absteining  from  conven- 
ticles. 

John  Steill  ther. 
James  Forrester  ther. 
Francis  Beattie  ther. 
Robert  Forrester  ther.44 
James  Renwick  ther. 
James  Young  in  Nether  Horsbrugh, 
for   his   lands   within  Pebles 
toun. 

John  Tueedie  ther.45 
William  Brotherstaines  ther. 
Patrick  Brotherstaines  ther.46 
Adam  (sic). 
Thomas  Dickson  ther. 
John  Steill  ther.    Besyde  poor  in- 
habitants within  the  said  toun. 
[ —  Fasciculi,  Privy  Council,  1678,  Reg.  Ho.] 

A  List  of  the  Heretors  of  the  Shire  of  Peiblis  who  were  absent  from 
his  Majesty's  host  [1685]. 

Weir  of  Burnetland, 
The  [Laird  of  the]  halfe  of  Logane, 
^102. 

Weir  of  Bry lands,  ^44,  14s- 
The  lands  of  Stevensone  in  Creditors' 
hands,  £22$. 


Elizabeth  Murray, 
the    lands  of 
toun. 

The  Laird  of  Glenveitch. 
The  Laird  of  Mennerhead,  elder. 
James  Lauson  of  Cairnmoor. 
William  Russall  of  Slipperfeild,  lying 

on  deathbed.38 
Mr.  Isac  Whitlaw  in  Lintoun. 
James  Younger  there. 
James  Alexander  there. 


James  Horsbrugh,  lait  Proveist  of 

Pebles,  lying  sick. 
Adam  Russall  ther. 
Andrew  Gillies  ther. 
Thomas  Bell  ther. 
Archibald  Sheill  ther.42 
John  Moffett  ther. 
John  Blackstocks  ther. 
Andrew  Halden  ther.43 
James  Brotherstones  ther. 
Andrew  Anderson,  younger,  sick. 
James  Hislop,  indueller  ther. 
Michaell  Paterson  ther. 
John  Moor  ther. 
Alexander  Edmond  ther. 


Walter  Purdie  of  Brighouse,  £30. 

James  Coleeland  of  Staniepeth  a 
Chirurgeon  in  Edinr.  and  past 
60  yeirs,  ^131. 47 

The  Laird  of  Carlips,  ^288,  render- 
ing in  Midlothian. 


[—  Fasciculi,  Privy  Council,  1685,  Reg.  Ho.] 
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Notes  to  Peeblesshire  Lists. 

1  The  Earl  of  Tweeddale  (see  Wodrow's  History),  had  been  imprisoned,  on  13th 
September  1661,  m  Edinburgh  Castle  by  order  of  the  King,  on  account  of  speeches 
uttered  by  him  at  the  trial  of  James  Guthrie.  After  his  liberation  he  regained  the  royal 
favour,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining,  on  7th  June  1669,  the  first  indulgence  to  the 
Presbyterians.  In  1680,  there  is  a  process  before  the  Privy  Council  against  him  in 
respect  that  there  had  been  many  conventicles  held  in  the  town  barn  of  Inverkeithing 
belonging  to  him,  m  which  Mr.  Somerwel,  Mr.  Wm.  Bell,  and  others  '  outed  '  unlicensed 
ministers  had  preached.  The  Council  assoilzied  the  Earl  on  his  production  of  a  retour 
showing  that  the  barn  was  held  burgage  of  the  town,  and  the  process  was  continued 
against  the  Magistrates  who  were  fined  ^50  sterling.  On  17th  July  1684,  thereis  another 
process  against  the  Earl  for  allowing  conventicles  to  be  held  on  his  lands.  <  The  Earl  of 
Tweeddale  appears,  and  depones  upon  oath  that  he  was  not  in  the  shire  when  the 
conventicles  were  kept,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  same  till  some  days  after  '  The 
Council  again  assoilzied  him. 

2  Sir  William  Murray  of  Stanhope,  in  the  parish  of  Drummelzier,  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  7th  August  1677,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  into  execution  'the  laws  against  conventicles  and  other  disorders  ' 

4  ?aT°kJ;  Palwick'  vulg°  Daick>  now  the  property  of  Sir  Michael  Naesmyth,  Bart. 

4  Lochurde  is  m  the  parish  of  Kirkurd. 

5  Murray  of  Hallmyre  was  of  the  family  of  Blackbarony.  Hallmyre  or  Murray's  Hall 
Tweedfakg°  ^        ^  °f  ^  °f  ^  Murrays-    See  Pennecuik's  History  of 

6  Smithfield,  co.  Peebles,  now  the  property  of  Sir  D.  E.  Hay,  Bart.,  of  Smithfield  and 
naystoun. 

7  The  Burnets  of  Barns,  said  by  Nisbet  to  be  descendants  of  Robert  de  Burnetville 
disputed  the  chieftaincy  of  the  Burnets  with  Burnet  of  Leys.    Seton's  Heraldry,  118' 

8  Mennerhall,  now  Hall  Manor. 

9  Alexander  Baillie,  of  Callands,  proprietor  also  of  Plewlands,  and  friend  of  Dr 
Alexander  Pennecuik,  poet  and  historian. 

10  Mr.  John  Dickson  of  Whitslade,  ancestor  of  the  Dicksons  of  Hartree  and  Kilbucho 
^  Cordon  ;  Cardon,  in  the  par.  of  Glenholm. 

Z  Cordronno  ;  Cardrona,  par.  of  Traquair,  belongs  to  the  Williamsons. 

Hairhope  belonged  formerly  and  at  that  time  to  a  family  of  Brown.  Chisholm  may 
nave  been  tenant.  3 

14  Porrashill  or  Purveshill,  in  par.  of  Innerleithen. 

15  Bonnington,  near  Peebles. 

16  Caverhill,  in  par.  of  Manor,  above  Barns,  was  long  the  seat  of  the  Pattersons 
Naesmyth  aCC°Unted  chief  of  that  name<     Caverhill  now  belongs  to  Sir  Michael 

17  Murray  of  Romanno,  a  relative  of  Halmyre,  and  descended  from  a  second  son  of 
Murray  of  Philiphaugh. 

18  Cleugh,  in  par.  of  Kilbucho. 

19  Robert  Hamilton  of  Grange,  a  Macer  in  the  Court  of  Session,  brother  to 
Alexander  H.  of  Coldcoat,  a  Macer  also. 

20  Descendant  of  Graham  of  Westhall.     Slipperfield  now  belongs  to  Sir  T.  G 
Carmichael  of  Skirling,  Bart.  fe 

21  Harlamoor,  par.  of  Linton. 

22  Boordland  =  Bordlands. 

24  J?nfledores>  Par-  of  Drummelzier,  now  belongs  to  Sir  Graham  Montgomery,  Ban 
tt-  ,  Lolocott,  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Hamiltons  (see  note  19,  also  Pennecuik's 
History  of  Tweeddale),  is  now  called  Macbiehill. 

™  Grant. 

26  Porteous.  Hawkshaw,  in  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir,  was  the  seat  of  the  chief 
tamily  of  the  name  of  Porteous,  whose  armorial  bearings  have  for  their  motto,  ■  Let  the 
hawk  shaw. 

27  Sir  J.  Hay  of  Smithfield  and  Haystoun. 

29  Tohn  Bu™et,  a  relative  of  Burnet  of  Barns. 

Sir  William  Drummond,  first  Baronet,  son  and  heir  of  the  poet.    The  Whitfields  1 
one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Carlops. 

30  James  Cleland,  barber-chirm gcoM  in  Edinburgh,  Ties.  Coll.  of  Surgeons  in  l6*7 
ancestor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson,  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language. 
Acquired  Stainiepath  from  a  family  of  Douglas,  and  afterwards  sold  it 
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:;i  StevenstOIl,  a  farm  on  Lyne  Water,  belonging  now  to  Hay  of  Haystoun. 
M  Deanshouse,  par.  of  Traquair.    There  were  Plenderleiths,  proprietors  of  the  Glen 
in  the  same  parish. 

The  Mouni  in  the  par.  of  kirkurd,  belonged  to  the  Buccleuch  famdy  through  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded  in  1685. 

84  Sir  fohn  Murray,  one  of  the  family  of  Stanhope. 

:!"'  Logan,  in  the  par.  of  Drummelzier. 

:!G  Carterhope  in  the  par.  of  Drummelzier. 

Courhope,  afterwards  possessed  by  Earls  of  Portmore  (Colyear). 

:;>  W  illiam  Russel  of  Slipperfield  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Russel  of  Kingseat.  In 
1685,  still  'in  early  life,  he  figures  as  a  member  of  the  troop  of  horse  convened  in 
Tweeddale  by  royal  authority  to  suppress  rebellion  in  the  west  '— 

'  All  of  them  proof  'gainst  desperate  alarms 
Trained  up  by  old  Dalyell  in  feats  of  arms. 

Young  Kingseat  was  a  Tory  trooper  then_ 
Now  Stobo  stipend  makes  him  Whig  again. ' 

He  was  ordained  minister  of  Culter  in  1693,  translated  thence  first  to  Morham  and 
afterwards  to  Stobo,  where  he  succeeded  another  William  Russel,  son  of  a  laird  of 
Kingseat.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  rather  contumacious  servant  of  the  church,  and 
but  a  luke-warm  Whig.  While  at  Morham  he  was  deposed  for  disobeying  the  Act  of 
Assembly,  and  at  Stobo  he  was  suspended  for  evading  the  injunction  to  pray  for  King 
George  (Chambers's  History  of  Peeblesshire,  Pennecuick's  Works,  Scott's  Fasti,  and 
references  there). 

39  Alexander  Dickson  of  Kilbucho  and  Hartree,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Hartree,  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  The  estate  is  still  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  late 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh  University  was  proprietor  of  Hartree. 

40  Tweedie  of  Wrae,  in  the  parish  of  Glenholm.  At  the  Weapon  Shaw  held  in  1627, 
William  Tweedie,  yr  of  Wrae,  was  '  present,  horsit,  with  ane  horseman  baith  with  lance 
and  sword'  (Chambers,  151). 

41  Robert  Hunter  of  Polmood,  d.  1689  without  lawful  issue,  but  leaving  a  natural  son 
to  whom  he  disposed  his  lands,  and  who  obtained  letters  of  legitimation.  In  regular 
descent  from  him  was  one  Thomas  Hunter,  sole  survivor  of  his  line,  who  went  to  reside 
in  Edinburgh,  in  the  house  of  one  Alexander  Hunter,  a  merchant,  but  no  relative._  The 
latter  persuaded  Thomas  to  execute  a  deed  of  entail  in  his  favour,  under  which  he 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  property.  He  appears  in  Kay's  Portraits.  For  an  account 
of  a  lengthy  and  curious  litigation  regarding  his  succession,  see  Chambers'  History  of 
Peeblesshire,  p.  427. 

42  Archibald  Shiell,  a  bailie  of  Peebles,  appears  in  the  Burgh  Records  as  a  com- 
missioner sent  by  the  town  council  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1692,  to  represent  the 
council  with  reference  to  the  call  of  Mr.  William  Veitch  to  be  minister  of  Peebles. 

He  is  probably  the  same  person  who  was  returned  as  Commissioner  for  the  burgh  to 
the  last  Scottish  Parliament,  1706-7  (called  by  Chambers,  Archibald  Shiels).  He  voted 
against  all  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  against  the  measure  as  a  whole 
(Chambers,  220). 

43  Andrew  Halden,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  a  riot  in  1682,  in  connection  with  the 
letting  by  the  magistrates  of  the  grass  on  the  town  common. 

Along  with  others,  he  was  apprehended  and  confined  in  the  tolbooth,  but  rescued  by 
a  number  of  '  tumultuary '  persons,  who  took  them  to  the  cross,  and  drank  their  health, 
and  confusion  to  the  magistrates.  The  Lords  (of  Justiciary)  deprived  them  of  their 
burgess-rights,  and  ordered  them  to  be  confined  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  till  further 
orders.  On  a  petition,  they  were  liberated  on  caution  for  good  behaviour,  and  on 
condition  of  their  craving  pardon  of  the  magistrates  (Chambers,  199). 

44  Robert  Forrester,  was  in  1708  provost  of  Peebles,  and  was  chosen  to  attend^  the 
meeting  of  Commissioners  for  electing  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  combined 
burghs.—  B.  R.  403. 

45  John  Tweiddy  was  one  of  those  concerned  in  the  riot  above  mentioned,  but  was 
not  imprisoned. — B.  R.  399. 

46  Patrick  Brotherstaines,  merchant,  accused  (1682)  of  not  frequenting  church  since 
September  last,  confessed  he  was  only  once  in  the  kirk  since,  and  was  fined  twelve 
pounds  Scots,  and  to  lie  in  prison  till  paid. — B.  R.  400. 

47  James  Coleeland,  or  Cleland,  of  Stoneypath.    (See  note  30). 
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24.  Charter  by  Sir  William  Cornwell,  chaplain  of  the  chapel  of  St 
Kathenne,  within  the  parish  church  of  Lynlythquow,  to  Mr.  William 
1  owrye,  schoolmaster  of  Lynlythquow,  and  Agnes  Forrest,  his  spouse  in 
conjunct  fee,  and  to  their  heirs,  of  an  acre  of  arable  land  belonging  to  the 
granter  and  to  his  said  chaplainry,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Richard 
Balderston  and  afterwards  to  John  Forrest  of  Magdalens,  and  Helen 
Cornwell  his  spouse,  lying  near  the  said  burgh,  on  the  east  side  thereof 
between  the  lands  of  Mungo  Hamiltoun  of  Humbie  on  the  east,  and  the 
lands  called  'the  Ladie  aker'  on  the  south  and  west;  and  which  acre  of 
™n  Z ■ ??■  resi§n(:d  hy  the  said  John  and  Helen,  in  favour  of  the  said 
Mr.  William  and  Agnes,  his  spouse,  etc.  To  hold  to  them  in  conjunct 
tee,  and  to  the  heirs  gotten  between  them,  which  failing,  to  the  heirs  and 
assignees  of  the  said  Agnes,  of  the  granter  and  his  successors  in  the 
chaplainry  in  fee  and  heritage,  for  the  yearly  payment  to  them  of  21s  4d 
m  name  of  feu-ferme,  with  duplication  thereof  at  the  entry  of  each  heir' 
Contains  precept  of  sasine,  and  is  dated  at  the  said  burgh,  31st  May  ic8i" 
Witnesses-William  Fallow  of  Lochhouse,  Charles  Cornwell,  William 
Cunnynghame,  Nicol  Townis,  notary,  John  Donaldson,  servitor  of  the 
said  Mr.  William  Powne,  etc.    [With  signatures.] 

25.  Charter  by  John  Forrest  of  Magdalens,  provost,  John  Knollis. 
James  Hammiltoun,  and  William  Ka,  bailies  of  the  burgh  of  Linlyth<row' 
with  consent  of  the  councillors  and  community  thereof,  for  the  sum  of 
*    £  P.ai  ^  7  Rlchard  Abercrummye  of  Poltoun,  in  name  of  the  bur*h 
to  David  Damelstoun,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  granting  to  the  said  Richard 
Abercrummye  all  and  whole  their  feu-ferme  of  the  lands  of  Kingsfeild  and 
Bogsyde,  extending  to  £8  a  year,  due  from  the  said  lands,  now  held  by 
the  said  Richard  in  feu-ferme;  saving  to  the  granters  the  duplication  of 
the  said  feu-ferme  at  the  entry  of  each  heir.    To  hold  of  the  granters  in 
tree  blench  ferme,  for  payment  of  one  penny  yearly.    With  precept  of 
sasine,  dated  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the  burgh,  on  12th 
February  1583.4.    Witnesses-Thomas  Glen,  George  Thownis,  Andrew 
Coil  ,  Robert  Bogill,  Serjeants,  Nicol  Thownis,  and  Andrew  Ka,  notaries 
Lbeal  nearly  whole;  with  signatures,  including  that  of  Andrew  Myln" 
Charles  Drummond,  etc.]  J  ' 

26.  Reversion  by  the  said  Richard  Abercrummye  of  Poltoun  in  favour 
01  the  provost  and  bailies  of  Linlithgow  of  the  said  feu-ferme  of  f8  yearly 
At  Edinburgh,  21st  March  1583-4.    [With  signatures  :  writ  in  vernacular  1 

27.  Letters  of  Charge  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  to  the  tacksmen  of 
the  customs  of  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Brechin,  St.  Andrews 
Cupar,  and  of  the  south  side  of  Fife,  to  compear  in  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh  on  15th  April  next,  to  produce  their  books  of  customs  etc 
received  since  1st  October  last,  when  the  customs  of  the  burghs  Were 
granted  by  the  king  and  council  to  the  royal  burghs,  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  in  implement  of  contract  with  the  commissioners  of  the  burghs  of 
date  the  14th  March  1582-3.    The  letters  are  dated  at  Holyroodhouse, 
21st  March  1582-3.    [Paper  writ  in  the  vernacular.] 

28.  Notarial  Instrument  on  the  redemption  by  Alexander  Muir  of 
bkaythmure  from  Harie  Drummond  of  Rickartoun  of  the  lands  of  Cors 
bruikhill  in  the  barony  of  Seylie  and  shire  of  Stirling,  which  were  wad 
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of  the  deceased  Alexander  Mure,  father  of  the  said  Alexander,  to  the 
deceased  Harie  Drummond,  father  of  the  said  Harie,  and  Janet  Creychton 
his  spouse,  under  reversion  for  ^80,  which  is  now  paid  to  the  said  Harie 
by  the  said  Alexander  Mure.  Done  on  the  said  lands  on  nth  April  1586, 
before  these  witnesses:  John  Hammylton  of  Grange,  Alexander  Drum- 
mond of  Medop,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Bruce  of 
Airth,  Knight.    Alexander  Ker  is  Notary.    [Vernacular  writ.] 

29.  Letter  of  Reversion  by  John  Cornwell  burgess  of  Linlythquhow, 
and  Helen  Hammyltone  his  spouse,  in  favour  of  John  Forrest  of  Mag- 
dalens,  provost  of  Linlythquhow,  Patrik  Sellar  of  Cowhill,  James  Hamyl- 
tone  at  the  West  Port,  and  William  Ka,  bailies,  over  'all  and  haill  thair 
tavernouris  or  nethir  voltis  of  thair  tolbuyth  of  the  said  burgh 7  sumtyme 
occupyit  be  the  said  Johnne  Forrest  and  now  be  the  said  Johnne  Knolhs, 
with  free  ische  and  entrie  at  bayth  the  south  and  north  pairtis  thairof, 
lyand  upone  the  north  pairt  of  our  mercat  cros  betuix  the  Kirkgait  on 
the  vest  the  Kingis  mercat  gait  and  tuo  lytill  choppis  sua  callit  upone 
boyth  the  pairtis  of  the  interes  interand  theirto  upone  the  south  the 
Kingis  streit  and  the  tenement  of  Patrik  Sellar  on  the  eist  pairtis' 
which  subjects  were  now  wadset  by  the  Provost,  bailies,  etc.— to  the 
granters,  redeemable  for  ^60  to  be  paid  'in  the  paroch  kirk  of  Lin- 
lythquhow upone  ane  day  betuix  the  sone  rysing  and  dounpassmg  thairof 
—in  the  south  syde  of  the  kirk  callit  sanct  Katherens  He.'  Dated  at 
Linlythquhow,  12th  July  1586.  Witnesses,  Charles  Drummond  of  Kmgs- 
feild,  Allan  Mertein,  Henry  Auld,  James  Dunkane,  William  Park,  younger, 
treasurer;  Andro  Ker,  Thomas  Thownis,  notaries;  Nicol  Thowms, 
common  clerk  of  the  burgh,  etc.    [Signatures.  Vernacular.] 

30.  Action  before  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  instance  of 
James  Jamesoun,  skipper  in  Leith,  against  Robert  Dalzell  in  Borrow- 
stounness  for  production  of  the  protocol  book  of  the  late  Henry  Foulis, 
notary,  who  died  about  the  year  1558,  in  order  to  have  an  instrument 
therein  transsumed,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  of  which  the  tenor 
is:— That  on  20th  day  of  May  1549  compeared  Henry  Forrest,  provost 
of  Linlythgow,  together  with  a  venerable  man  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton, 
brother  german  and  heir  of  the  late  James  Hamilton,  and  passed  to  that 
tenement  of  land  which  belonged  to  the  said  deceased  James  H.  now 
waste  and  ruined,  lying  in  the  said  burgh  on  the  south  side  of  the  high 
street,  between  the  tenement  of  William  Craufurd  on  the  east,  and  the 
tenement  of  the  late  William  Daveson  on  the  west,  and  there  the  said 
Henry  in  virtue  of  his  office  gave  sasine  of  the  said  tenement,  With  yard, 
etc.,  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas  as  heir  to  his  said  brother :  after  which  the 
said  Sir  Thomas  made  resignation  thereof  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Henry, 
in  favour  of  an  honest  young  man,  Richard  Jameson,  his  heirs  and 
assignees,  to  whom  the  said  Henry  then  gave  sasine  of  the  said  tenement : 
and  the  said  James  Jameson  being  of  mind  to  serve  himself  heir  to  the 
said  Richard,  who  was  his  father,  required  this  transsumpt  in  order  thereto. 
Done  at  Edinburgh  on  6th  July  1591.  m 

31.  Account  of  the  bailies  of  Lynlythgow  rendered  m  Exchequer,  at 
Edinburgh,  by  Patrick  Sellar,  bailie  thereof,  in  name  of  the  bailies,  on tioth 
July  1592,  of  all  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  fermes  of  the  said  burgh 
from  the  28th  July  1590.    [Paper.]  m 

32.  Letters  of  Charge  by  King  James  the  Sixth  at  the  instance  of  the 
provost  and  bailies  of  Linlythgow,  against  the  feuars,  fermorars,  tenants, 
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etc.,  astricted  in  payment  of  the  annual  rents  and, duties  pertaining  to  the 
altarages  etc.,  within  the  parish  kirk  of  the  said  burgh,  to  be  used  and 
applied  to  the  sustentation  of  the  reader  and  bellman  serving  the  said 
kirk,  namely,  the  annual  rent  of  '  Sanct  Michellis  licht,  the  annual  rent  of 
the  said  alter,  the  rent  of  our  Lady  alter,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of  Sanct 
Johnne  the  baptiste,  the  rent  of  the  first  alter  foundit  be  umquhile  Robert 
Bieges  in  honour  of  the  virgine  Marie,  the  rent  of  the  secund  alter  of 
Sanct  Anne,  foundit  be  the  said  umquhile  Robert,  the  rent  of  the  thrid 
alter  of  Sanct  Bryid,  alsua  foundit  be  him,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of 
Alhallowes,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of  Sanct  Katherene,  the  rent  of  the  alter 
of  Sanct  Peter,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of  Sanct  Andro,  the  rent  of  the  alter 
of  Corpus  Christi,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of  St.  Niniane,  the  rent  of  the 
alter  of  the  Halie  Trinitie,  and  of  all  uther  alterages,  chaiplainreis,  and 
prebendareis  foundit  and  dotit  alsweill  within  the  said  burgh  as  outwith 
the  samin,'  to  make  payment  thereof  to  the  said  provost,  bailies,  council, 
and  community  of  the  said  burgh,  under  pain  of  'wairding'  in  the  castle 
of  Dumbarton,  in  terms  of  the  charter  and  gift  made  to  the  pursuers  of 
the  said  annual  rents.    Dated  26th  July  1592.    [Paper  writ,  vernacular.] 

33.  Letter  of  King  James  the  Sixth  given  under  the  signet,  granting  to 
the  provost,  council,  and  community  of  Linlythgow,  the  privilege  '  to 
remane  and  abyde  at  hame  fra  our  present  oist  army  and  raid  appointed 
to  convene  at  Edinburgh  and  Biggar  respective,  and  frathine  to  pas 
fordward  toward  the  bordouris  for  persute  of  Francis  sumtyme  erll 
Boithuile  and  his  associates  culpable  of  the  late  treasonable  attemptat 
perpetrat  agams  our  awin  persoun  at  Falkland  upoun  the  xxviii  day  of 
Junn  last  bypast  undir  silence  of  nycht.'  Subscribed  by  the  King  at 
Edinburgh,         July  1592.    [Paper  writ,  vernacular.] 

(To  be  continued.) 
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16th  September  1622. 

331.  Manss  Olasone  in  Umbuith,  Unst. 

332.  Cristian  Mowat  in  Gardine-be-north, 

Unst,  died  August  1621.  Katherine 
and  Brela  her  daughters. 

2 1  st  September  1622. 

333.  Ola  Walterson  in  Attfronk,  Yell. 

1 2th  October  1622. 

334.  Peter  Johnson  in  Uppersetter,  Yell. 

24th  October  1622. 

335.  Marion   Cheine,   spouse   to  George 

Ollasone  in  Simbasetter,  Sandsting, 
died  2nd  April  1622.    Ola  her  son. 

31st  October  1622. 

336.  John  Porteus  in  Hugoland,  North- 

maven. 

337.  Christian  Robertson,  spouse  to  Thomas 

Williamson  in  Brevik,  Northmavcn. 


338.  James  Sinclair  of  Mail,  Burra,  died 

23rd  May  1622.  Margaret  Harcus 
his  relict,  and  Michael,  Edward, 
Thomas,  Janet,  and  Poll  his  chil- 
dren. 

339.  Arthur  Robertson  in  Hugoland,  North- 

maven. 


8th  March  1624 

340.  Sinevo   Fraser,  spouse   to  Symond 

Gray  in  Clivocast,  Unst. 

341.  Sinevo  Johnsdochter,  spouse  to  Matches 

Olasone  in  Cliberswick,  Unst, 

342.  Ingagerth  Christophersdochter,  spouse 

to  Thomas  Gray  in  Kirkauins. 
Unst. 

343.  Magnus  Jonson  in  Burraford,  I 

344.  Nicol  Williamson  in  Maland,  Unst. 

345.  Andrew  Olasone  in  Rue,  Unst, 

346.  Ola  Manson  of  Ronone,  Unst. 

347.  Ola  Schewartson,  Unst. 
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13th  March  1624. 

348.  James  Nisbet  in  Coningsetter,  Veil, 

died  October  1623.  Marion  Wil- 
liamsdochter  his  relict.  George, 
James,  Andrew,  Katherine,  Christian, 
Margaret,  and  Marion  his  chil- 
dren. 

349.  Ingagarth  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Gilbert 

Nisbet  in  Kirkabister,  Yell,  died 
October  1623.  Laurence,  Henry, 
and  Elspeth  his  children. 

350.  John  Williamson  in  Frangord,  North  - 

maven. 

24th  March  1624. 

351.  Manss   Olasone   in  Aithness,  Aith- 

sting. 

352.  Margaret    Paulsdochter,    spouse  to 

Nicol  Olason  in  Walls. 

353.  Laurence  Johnson  in  Sound,  Ting- 

wall. 

354.  Manss  Enorsone  in  Sound,  Tingwall. 

355.  John  Manson  in  Sound,  in  Tingwall. 

28th  March  1624. 

356.  Manss  Smith  in  Skelcabister,  Bressay. 

357.  Manss  Manson  in  Garth,  Bressay. 

358.  John  Gregorinson  in  Hoversta,  Bres- 

say. 

359.  William  Bult  in  Sistay,  Bressay,  died 

December  1622.  Grissel  Smith  his 
relict,  Katherine  and  Agnes  his 
daughters. 

1st  September  1624. 

360.  Mr.  Patrick  Hog,  minister  of  Fetlar. 

6th  September  1624. 

361.  Katherine  Sutherland,  spouse  of  John 

Nicolson  in  Northdale,  Fetlar. 

362.  Manss  Nicolsdochter  in  Newhouse,  in 

Fetlar. 

363.  Marion   Henriesdochter,   spouse  to 

Mathew  Blous  in  Fetlar. 

364.  Court  Shewartsons  in  Fetlar. 

20th  September  1624. 

365.  Margaret  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Robert 

Tulloch  in  Warbister,  Burra,  died 
March  1623.  Arthur,  John,  and 
Grizel  his  children. 

366.  Thomas  Blackbeard  in  Stattishous, 

Dunrossness. 

367.  James  Jamieson  in  Houlland,  Ting- 

wall. 

368.  John  Manson  in  Cheldiswick,  Whal- 

say. 

22nd  August  1625. 

369.  David  Rendall  in  Bruasetter,  Aith- 

sting. 
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24th  August  1625. 

370.  Andro   Irvingson   in  Nether  Daill, 

Walls. 

25th  August  1625. 

371.  Margaret   Boyes,  spouse   to  Henry 

Johnson  in  Eldus,  Papa  Stour. 

372.  Isabel   Cheyne,  spouse   to  Richard 

Jameson  in  Papa,  died  February 
1623. 

373.  Janet  Forrest,  spouse   to  Laurence 

Johnson  in  Papa. 

26th  August  1625. 

374.  Mans  Mansdochter,  spouse  to  John 

Wishart  in  Skarvister,  Walls. 

375.  Cristine  Lunisdochter,  spouse  to  Ola 

Christophersone  in  Northhous  in 
Papa. 

376.  Edward  Nicolson  in  Breck  in  Walls. 

1st  September  1625. 

377.  Christine    Roriesdochter,    spouse  of 

George  Tait  in  Gairth,  Nesting. 

378.  Matthew  Olasone  in  Catfirth,  Nesting. 

379.  Agnes  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of  Martin 

Manson  in  Housbister,  Nesting. 

380.  Ola  Nicolson  in  Sandishouse,  Whal- 

say. 

381.  Isabel  Garioche,  spouse   to  Robert 

Ryrd  in  Kelisbrugh,  Nesting. 

382.  Marion  Scherar,  spouse  to  Edward 

Manson  in  Levanner,  Lurmasting. 

383.  Janet  Sutherland,  spouse  to  Edward 

Sinclair  of  Buliesetter,  Nesting,  died 
1623.  Henry,  James,  and  Andrew 
her  children. 

8th  September  1625. 

384.  Thomas  Tulloch  in  Fiblasetter,  North 

maven. 

385.  Magnus  Olasone  in  Northmaven. 

386.  James  Thomassone,  Northmaven. 

387.  Marion    Androsdochter,    spouse  to 

Erasmus  Manson  in  Umgesta,  North- 
maven. 

15th  September  1625. 

388.  Catherine  Nisbet,  spouse  to  Gilbert 

Scot  in  Kirkabister,  Yell,  died  April 
1625.  Mathew,  William,  Peter, 
Margaret,  Marion,  and  Sinevo  her 
children. 

20th  September  1625. 

389.  Magnus  Thomassone  in  Bodun,  Unst. 

390.  Thomas  Gray  in  Murasetter,  Unst, 

died  January  1625.  Christian  and 
Ann  his  daughters. 

391.  Marion  Matchesdochter  in  Burrafirth, 

Unst. 
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392.  Janet  Niber,  spouse  of  William  Andro- 

sone  in  Virss,  Unst. 

393.  Margaret  Coutes,  spouse  of  Walter 

Gray  in  Cliff,  Unst,  died  August 
1625.  William,  Laurence,  Kather- 
ine, and  Elspeth  her  children. 

394.  Swannie    Gutheramsone    in  Maill, 

Unst. 

4th  October  1625. 

395.  Edward  Sinclair  of  Marraster,  Whal- 

say,  died  14th  September  1622. 
Andrew,  Henry,  and  Donsie  his 
children. 

396.  Margaret  Gifford,  his  spouse,  died 

August  162 — 

7th  July  1627. 

397.  Eric  Bothwellson  in  Kergord,  Weis- 

dale. 

1 6th  July  1627. 

398.  John  Williamson  in  Frangord,  North- 

maven. 

399.  Gregorious  Thomassone  in  Sandvo, 

Northmaven. 

19th  July  1627. 

400.  Mathew  Williamson  in  Houll,  Fetlar. 

401.  Mans  Henrieson  in  Crosbuster,  Fetlar. 

402.  Magdalen    Sutherland,     spouse  of 

Laurence  Got  in  Funzie,  Fetlar. 

403.  Gutheram  Lundeman,  Fetlar. 

404.  Ola  Erasmusson  in  Belzea,  Unst. 

405.  Nichol  Emerson  in  Bigton,  Unst. 

406.   Marinson  in  Colbesetter,  Unst. 

407.  Laurence  Manson  in  Setter,  Unst. 

408.  Walter  Manson  in  Langastoll,  Unst. 

409.  Thomas  Silverestoun  in  Colnaduir, 

Unst. 

410.  Breta   Fraser,    spouse   of  Laurence 

Olason  in  Scat,  Unst. 

411.  Anna    Williamsdochter,    spouse  of 

Mans   Williamson   in  Langhouse, 
Unst. 

412.  Katherine   Mansdochter,    spouse  of 

Mans  Olasone  in  Southdale,  Fetlar. 

413.  James  Strang  in  Wailzie,  Fetlar,  died 

June  1620.  Christian  Nicolsdochter 
his  relict,  Andrew,  Patrick,  Thomas, 
Margaret,  Bessie,  and  Elspeth  his 
children. 

23rd  July  1627. 

414.  Thomas  Gray  in  Kirkhouse,  Unst, 

died  December  1622.  Anne  Nicolls- 
dochtcr  bis  relict,  and  Margaret 
Gray  his  brother's  daughter. 

415.  Donald  Mowat  in  Haisgasettgr,  Fet- 

lar, died  September  1625.  Agnes 
Manssdochter  his  relict. 

(To  be  coti 


416.  John  Manson  in  Gairdie,  Yell. 

417.  James  Burgar  in  Colvasetter,  Yell. 

418.  Mans  Thomason  in  Hamnavoe,  Yell. 

26th  July  1627. 

419.  Matthew  Robertson  in  Gairdan,  Lun- 

nasting. 

7th  August  1627. 

420.  Marion    Olawsdochter,    spouse  to 

William  Laurenson  in  Northouse, 
Delting. 

Volume  III. 
5th  August  1628. 

421.  Mans  Johnson  in  Cultiswick,  Sand- 

wick. 

7th  August  1628. 

422.  Sarah  Androisdochter,  spouse  of  John 

Olasone,  alias  Ewle,  in  Papa. 

8th  August  1628. 

423.  Malcolm  Smith  in  Holdeswick,  North- 

maven, died  December  1625.  Grissel 
Bruce  his  relict,  and  Andrew,  James, 
Nicol,  and  Laurence  his  children. 

424.  Marion  Olasdochter,  spouse  of  Thomas 

Erasmusson  in  Orabuster,  North- 
maven. 

1 6th  August  1628. 

425.  John  Oisit  in  Snarravoe,  Unst. 

1 8th  August  162S. 

426.  Marion    Thomasdochter,    relict  of 

Andrew  Duncan  in  Unst. 

427.  David   Fouler   in    Rowland,  Unst, 

died  May  1628.  Laurence,  David, 
Christian,  Magdalen,  and  Sinevo 
his  children. 

428.  Bartelmo  Manson  in  Sotland,  Unst. 

429.  James  Silvesterson  in  Hoversta,  Unst. 

430.  Andro  Manson  in  Hammer,  Unst. 

431.  Manss  Johnson  in  Gairdie-be-north, 

Unst. 

432.  David  Pitcaim  of  Scarpoc,  died  April 

1627.    Christian  Sinclair  his  relict, 
and  Andrew  his  only  son. 

23rd  August  162S. 

433.  William  Johnson  in  Northdail,  Fetlar. 

434.  Nicol  Johnson  in  Uric,  Fetlar. 

26th  August  162S. 

435.  Thomas  Aikler  in  Utterbuster,  Yell, 

died  March  162S.  Katherine  Suthei  - 

land  his  relict,  Andrew.  Sophi.i, 
Elspeth,  and  Ingagarth  his  children. 

tinned.) 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. — If  the  Edinburgh 
Bibliographical  Society  had  produced  during  the  past  four  years  nothing  else 
but  the  Bibliography  of  Works  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1544- 
1 700,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  it  would  have  well  justified  its  existence. 
As  the  interesting  publications  of  this  exclusive  society  are  very  privately 
printed  and  very  strictly  limited,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  Mr.  Scott's 
work  more  particularly.  It  is  a  well  printed  quarto  of  69  pages,  exclusive 
of  index  and  20  excellent  reproductions  of  rare  or  ornamented  title-pages. 
The  editor  registers  289  books  with  full  titles,  collation,  and  abundant 
notes,  supplying  useful  information  on  questions  of  disputed  authorship  or 
variations  of  editions,  and  solving  some  curious  bibliographical  puzzles. 
The  arrangement  is  chronological,  and  rightly  so ;  and  in  the  case  of  each 
book  we  are  told  in  what  principal  libraries  it  is  to  be  found.  The  list 
purports  to  contain  not  only  works  directly  dealing  with  the  Queen's  reign, 
her  personal  history  and  character,  her  regal  rights  and  claims  and  the 
tragedy  of  her  death,  but  also  books  incidentally  treating  of  her  career, 
books  dedicated  to  her,  poems  addressed  to  her,  and  poems  or  dramas 
having  the  Queen  for  their  subject.  The  literature  thus  mapped  out  is 
obviously  not  merely  of  Scottish  interest.  The  several  languages  repre- 
sented mark  in  a  striking  manner  the  extent  to  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  made  the  subject  their  own. 

From  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view  the  work  undoubtedly  is  open 
to  some  criticism.  The  scope  is  perhaps  too  ambitiously  extended  by  the 
well-nigh  hopeless  attempt  to  include  the  large  class  of  histories  of  the 
time  which  devote  a  few  pages  to  Mary.  Hence  certain  obvious  incon- 
sistencies. For  example,  Ribadeneyra's  Spanish  history  of  the  English 
schism  is  registered,  but  not  the  work  of  Sanders  which  Ribadeneyra 
translated  and  enlarged,  nor  the  similar  work  of  PolHni,  who  did  for  the 
Italians  what  Ribadeneyra  did  for  the  Spaniards.  Again,  Strada's  De  bello 
Belgico  and  Hazart's  Kerkelijcke  Historie  are  omitted,  though  both  contain 
panegyrics  and  fine  portraits  of  Mary  more  deserving  of  notice  than  some 
others  in  the  list. 

In  spite  of  such  minor  defects  the  bibliography  is  a  most  useful  and 
suggestive  piece  of  work  reflecting  credit  on  the  Society  from  which  it 
emanates.  Will  no  enterprising  member  carry  on  the  bibliography  from 
1700  to  the  present  day? 


QUERIES. 

Old  Table-Linen. — Can  any  one  tell  me  where  such  old  table-cloths 
of  linen  were  made  as  I  now  describe  ?  The  pattern  is  on  a  cloth  all 
woven  in  one  piece,  about  three  yards  by  four  yards,  and  with  the  flowers 
and  mottoes  alternately  reversed  so  as  to  make  both  ends  the  same  which- 
ever way  the  cloth  is  spread.  The  chief  ornament  is  a  great  Scottish  Thistle 
richly  foliaged  and  ensigned  with  a  royal  crown.  There  are  four  sets  of 
six  circles  at  the  foot  and  top,  each  circle  containing  a  figure  of  St. 
Andrew.  There  are  also  at  foot  and  top  six  stars  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  and  six  lions  rampant.  Fleurs-de-lis  are  interspersed  throughout. 
'Nemo  me  impune  lacessit'  and  1  Ces  les  Armes  de  Eccosse '  are  in 
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duplicate  lines,  reversed,  so  that  one  is  legible  on  whichever  side  the 
table-cloth  is  turned. 

The  cloth  has  been  in  family  possession  for  a  considerable  time. 

James  Grahame. 

Christian  Maule.— Who  was  Christian  Maule  of  the  congregation  of 
Pittendriech  ?  She  married  in  1625  David  Soutar  of  Alyth.  In  1676  her 
husband  was  living  at  Boath.  What  is  meant  by  the  'congregation  of 
Pittendriech '  ?  It  is  not  a  parish.  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  obtain  an 
answer.  The  lady  in  question  was  certainly  related  to  the  Panmure 
family,  but  I  do  not  know  who  was  her  father.  Emma  Morgan. 

1 745- — Mr-  Charles  Smith  of  Boulogne. — Who  was  he?  He  is 
named  in  several  Jacobite  correspondences.  J.  M. 


REPLIES. 

St.  John's  East  Parish  Church,  Perth.— I  am  able  to  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  very  interesting  point  raised  by  Mr.  Ross  in  his  note  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Scottish  Antiquary  (p.  64),  viz.  the  identity  of 
the  Johannes  Fullar,  whose  name  and  arms  are  carved  on  the  south-east- 
most  pillar  in  the  East  Parish  Church— formerly  the  choir  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Perth.    I  have  found  his  name  as  a  witness  in  more  than  one 
of  the  charters  belonging  to  the  Charterhouse,  Perth,  of  the  year  1441 
In  these  he  is  described  as  one  of  the  bailies  of  Perth.    To  one  of  these 
charters,  being  a  confirmation  of  the  sale  of  an  annual  rent  of  a  merk  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Carthusian  House,  near  Perth,  there  are 
attached  the  'seals  of  John  of  Hadington,  Provost  and  Sheriff  of  the  said 
burgh,  of  Andrew  of  Inchmartine,  of  William  of  Fodringhame  (Fothering- 
ham),  and  of  John  Foulare,  baillies  of  the  said  burgh.'    The  identity 
of  this    John    Foulare   and    the   Johannes    Fullar,    whose   name  is 
carved  on  the  pillar,  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  charges  on  the  seal  attached  to  the  charter,  and 
those  on  the  two  shields  on  the  pillar,  viz.  :  a  key  in  pale,  and  a  spur  in 
fess.    The  key  and  the  spur  are  well  known  charges  in  Scots  heraldry 
There  are  the  three  keys  of  the  Gibsons  of  Durie,  said  to  have  been 
given  originally  to  the  Dean  of  Restalrig  by  the  Pope.    There  is  the  key 
used  as  a  crest  by  David  Lindsay,  Lord  Crawford,  in  1345,  which  is  said 
to  denote  the  wardenship  of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  or  Edinburgh,  and  there 
is  the  winged  spur  of  the  Johnstones  of  Annandale,  wardens  of'the  marches 
How  John  Fullar  obtained  these  symbols  as  his  arms— by  hereditary 
right  or  special  service— I  have  at  present  no  information.    The  existing 
records  of  Perth  do  not,  unfortunately,  go  back  further  than  1500,  and  I 
have  not  seen  John  Fullar's  name  occur  anywhere  else.    The  name  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  common.     A  Gilbert  Fouler  is  mentioned  in 
Exchequer  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  564,  as  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  in  1  358.    In  vol 
id.  we  have  a  Thomas  Fowlar,  a  bailie  of  Peebles,    [387.     In  1459 
Thomas  Foullare  gives  in  the  accounts  of  the  bailies  of  North  Berwick! 
In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  name  occurs  eighteen 
times,  but  none  of  these  is  of  a  person  connected  with  Perth,    One  of 
those  named  is  John  Foular,  who  was  Dean  of  Guild,  Edinburgh,  for  1 
number  of  years.    A  search  in  the  city  archives  from  [48a  [503,  might 
result  in  finding  one  of  his  seals,  which  would  show  whether  or  not  lie 
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was  connected  with  John  Fullar  of  Perth.  The  fact  of  the  latter's  name 
being  on  the  pillar  is  rather  an  unusual  occurrence ;  and  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  built  the  pillar,  if  not  more  of  the  structure.  We  know 
from  the  Registrant  de  Dmifermline  that  an  arrangement  was  made  be- 
tween the  monastery  and  the  magistrates  of  Perth,  by  which  the  latter 
received  the  tithes  of  Perth  for  six  years,  subject  to  paying  the  vicar  and 
a  certain  sum  to  the  monastery,  along  with  the  fees  for  the  right  of  burial 
in  the  choir,  for  the  purpose  of  building  'Chorum,  et  vestibulum  ecclesie 
parochiale  dicti  burgi  de  Perth,  prout  eis  placencius  et  honestius  videatur, 
ac  eadem  postquam  fuerint  edificata  perpetuis  temporibus  sustentabunt 
in  omnibus  et  singulis  reparacionibus  choro  et  vestibulo  pertinentibus 
tectura,'  etc.  This  agreement  was  made  in  1440,  the  year  before  John 
Fullar  was  made  a  bailie.  It  is  possible  that  the  tithes  and  fees  did  not 
suffice  for  the  execution  of  the  work  laid  upon  the  magistrates,  and  that 
John  Fullar  and  his  wife  volunteered  to  pay  for  a  part,  certainly  for  the 
pillar  on  which  their  names  are  inscribed.  Mr.  Ross  thinks  that  the  choir 
dates  probably  from  about  1400.  But  the  wording  of  the  deed  is  against 
such  a  probability ;  for  it  testifies,  '  quod  prepositus,  ballivi,  et  com- 
munitas  dicti  burgi  propriis  sumptibus  et  expensis  funditus  et  de  novo 
edificabunt  Chorum,' etc.  The  words  I  have  put  in  italics,  'shall  build 
from  the  foundation,  and  anew,'  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
renewal  was  to  be  begun  after  the  date, — 20th  May  1440, — of  the  agree- 
ment. Perhaps  someone  will  suggest  a  reason  for  such  an  unusual  thing 
as  the  name  of  any  one  round  a  pillar.  John  Ferguson. 

The  Manse,  Aberdalgie, 
Perth,  December  1896. 

M'Kain  of  Elgin.— About  the  year  1737,  there  were  three  families 
in  Elgin  of  the  name  of  M'Kain,  all  designated  merchants  and  all  nearly 
related,  perhaps  brothers.  James  died  about  that  year.  He  married 
Elspet  Russel.  John  died  a  few  years  later.  He  married  Janet  Anderson 
and  had  a  family  of  at  least  three,  viz. :  James,  Margaret,  and  Elspet. 
Robert  died  before  1737.  He  married  Barbara  Donald,  and  had  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  and  three  daughters,  Elspet,  who  married  Rev.  Thomas 
Reid,  Leochel;  Marjory,  who  married  Rev.  W.  Brodie,  Cushnie ;  and 
Isobel,  who  married  Mr.  James  Crookshank,  schoolmaster,  Elgin.  James 
bequeathed  500  merks  to  the  poor  of  Elgin,  but  owing  to  a  legal  irregu- 
larity, it  seems  not  to  have  been  realised.  An  Agnes  Mackeane  was 
living  in  Elgin  in  1604.  W.  Cramond,  LL.D. 


NOTICES   OF  BOOKS. 

The  County  Histories  of  Scotland ;  A  History  of  Dumfries  and  Gallo- 
way, by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
1896),  8vo,  pp.  411,  price  7s.  6d.  net.  In  his  preface  the  author  of  this 
book  tells  us  that  he  intends  confining  himself '  to  what  shall  be  a  concise 
and  trustworthy,  even  though  it  may  be  a  dry,  narrative  of  such  events  as 
are  capable  of  historic  proof.'  In  one  respect  at  least  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
belies  himself,  the  narrative  is  surely  not  dry,  and  is  told  so  gracefully  and 
well  that  the  most  casual  reader  must  wish  for  more.  Neither  could  we, 
if  we  would,  impugn  its  accuracy.  But  notwithstanding  the  charm  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  style,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  condense  the  histories  of  both  the  province  of  Galloway  and 
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the  county  of  Dumfries  into  one  short  volume  of  less  than  400  pages  of  text. 
The  result  is  that  only  the  more  prominent  events  and  personages  are  referred 
to,  there  is  no  space  for  more,  and  much  of  historical  import,  especially  as 
regards  the  social  history  of  the  district,  has  perforce  been  sacrificed.  At 
no  time  until  after  the  Reformation  or  the  union  of  Crowns  can  the  history 
of  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  the  same. 
Peopled  in  early  times  by  different  races,  the  Britons  or  Cymri,  and  the 
Galwegian  Picts,  in  Dumfriesshire  the  native  landowners  were  swamped 
by  Norman  Barons,  while  in  Galloway,  many  of  these  retained  their  pos- 
sessions until  comparatively  recent  times.  The  two  provinces  took  different 
sides  during  the  war  of  independence,  for  centuries  they  were  under  different 
laws,  and  in  the  mosstrooping  raids  which  decimated  Dumfriesshire 
the  native  lairds  of  Galloway  had  little  share.  With  such  differing  elements, 
presented  for  his  digestion,  the  author's  difficulties  of  selection  must  have 
been  ten-fold  increased  by  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal.  It  is  doubly 
unfortunate,  considering  that  Annandale  has  yet  to  find  a  chronicler,  that  in 
the  scramble  for  places  Dumfriesshire  should  have  suffered  most.  But 
this  without  doubt  is  so.  A  praiseworthy  attempt  is  made  to  elucidate 
the  early  history  of  Galloway  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  centuries,  but  little 
or  no  notice  is  taken  of  Dumfriesshire  during  all  these  years.  The  first 
reference  to  the  county  in  the  index  refers  the  reader  to  events  which 
happened  in  1316-17.  The  word  'Eskdale'  hardly  appears  in  the  book. 
And  neither  the  siege  of  Annan,  a  noteworthy  incident  in  Border  warfare, 
nor  the  Tower  of  Repentance  are  so  much  as  mentioned. 

For  what  is  in  the  book,  and  the  manner  of  its  setting  down,  we  have 
only  praise.  Border  history  has  lost  nothing  of  its  attractiveness  in  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  hands,  and  the  stories  of  the  war  of  independence,  the 
killing  time,  and  many  other  episodes,  are  all  set  forth  with  skilful  pen. 
The  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  early  history  of  Galloway  is  among 
the  best  in  the  book.  In  it  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  made  advantageous 
use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  place-names  of  the  locality,  and  his  explana- 
tions of  them  are  full  of  interest :  but  here  again  we  wish  that  the  author 
had  found  space  to  mention  the  immigration  of  the  Danes  via  Carlisle 
into  Dumfriesshire  and  the  colony  of  Norse  names  they  left  behind  them 
in  Annandale — an  immigration  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  distinct 
from  the  landing  of  the  Vikings  upon  the  Galloway  coast. 

We  believe  Sir  Herbert  once  professed  that  though  a  Scotsman  he 
deplored  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Hence  perhaps  the 
somewhat  severe  view  which  he  takes  of  the  character  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Such  sentiments,  however,  are  excusable  when  coming  from  a  native  of 
South-western  Scotland,  for  indeed  no  part  of  the  country  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  results  of  the  war  of  independence  than  did  the  western 
marches.  That  war  was  the  beginning  and  the  cause  of  the  continuous 
border  raids  which  harrassed  Dumfriesshire  during  the  14th,  15th  and 
most  of  the  16th  centuries,  completely  obstructing  the  development  of 
its  natural  resources.  One  instance  of  the  waste  and  destruction  resulting 
from  this  kind  of  warfare  may  be  quoted.  It  is  found  111  an  account  of 
an  English  warden's  doings  in  Scotland  between  Sept.  9th,  1  54  J,  and  June 
29th,  T544,  a  period  of  rather  less  than  ten  months. 

'Townes,  onsettz,  graunges,  and  hamlettis  spoyled  and  burnt,   .  124 

'Oxen  and  kene  brought  awaye,  -  tg 
'  Horss  and  naggis  brought  awaye, 

•  33a 
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'  Shepe  and  gete  brought  awaye,  ....  47IQ 

*  Prisoners  taken,  ......  408 

'  Menne  slayne,  .......  35 

'  Crete  quantite  of  insight  brought  awaye,  over  and  besydes  a 
grete  quantite  of  come  and  insight,  and  a  greate  nombre  of 
all  sortes  of  catail  burned  in  the  towns  and  howss  and  is 
not  nombred  in  the  lettres,  and  menye  men  also  hurt.' 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  '  Notes,'  particularly  that  upon  the 
1  Clockmaben-Stane,'  or  '  Lochmaben  Stone,'  which  advances  with  much 
force  one  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  boulder.    Sir  Herbert 
considers  the  explanation  to  be  'the  stone  or  burial-place  of  Mabon,' 
deducing  it  from  the  old  Gaelic  '  clock '  or  stone,  and  '  Mabon '  an  ancient 
warrior  whose  exploits  are  referred  to  by  the  early  Welsh  bards.    For  the 
rest  the  book  contains  a  bibliography,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  a  list  of 
the  principal  maps  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  and  an  index  which 
may  be  useful,  if  ever  completed.    A  modern  map  of  the  whole  district, 
with  one  of  Galloway  from  Blaeu's  Atlas,  and  Moll's  maps  of  the  Dum- 
friesshire dales,  are  also  reproduced  with  the  volume. 

Famous  Scots  Series — Robert  Burns,  by  Gabriel  Setoun  (Messrs. 
Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier,  Edinburgh  and  London),  8vo,  price  is.  6d. 
Now  that  the  centenary  of  Burns's  death  is  some  months  behind  us,  one 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  think  soberly  of  the  poet's  life  without  being 
stigmatised  as  the  devil's  advocate,  or  sneered  at  as  incapable  of  under- 
standing genius.  But  all  who  differ  from  Mr.  Setoun  are  either  'snappers 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles,'  or  '  dull  and  phlegmatic '  souls,  or  '  cold-blooded 
Pharisees.'  Apart  from  this  unfortunate  habit,  however,  Mr.  Setoun 
has  given  us  a  pleasant,  if  not  altogether  accurate,  picture  of  the  poet's 
life.  He  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  mistake  with  which  he  charges 
some  of  his  predecessors,  of  blurring  his  picture  with  too  many  details. 
The  various  scenes  and  experiences  of  the  poet's  short  but  most  chequered 
career  are  described  with  a  rapid  and  strong  and  sympathetic  touch. 
Mr.  Setoun  has  done  good  service,  too,  in  refuting  once  more  the  popular 
idea  of  Burns  as  a  simple  uneducated  ploughman,  bursting  spontaneously 
into  song.  He  not  only  received  a  much  better  education  than  the 
ordinary  ploughman,  even  in  Scotland,  received,  both  from  his  father  and 
from  schoolmasters,  but  all  the  contemporary  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  great  intellectual  powers  ;  while  Burns  himself  has  left  it  on 
record  that  he  spent  great  labour  on  the  perfecting  of  his  songs:  It  may 
be  doubted,  howTever,  whether  the  hold  that  he  has  on  the  world  to-day 
has  much  to  do  with  his  intellectual  powers,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were 
essential  to  the  production  of  his  poems  and  songs.  Still  less  is  that  hold 
to  be  explained  by  his  life.  Even  a  panegyrist  like  Mr.  Setoun  is  compelled 
to  deplore  his  sins  and  shortcomings,  his  sulky  suspicion,  his  harshness 
of  judgment,  his  unnecessary  aggressiveness  and  bitterness  of  speech.  He 
admits  himself  '  staggered '  by  the  £  shameless  and  heartless '  way  in  which 
the  poet  writes  of  Jean  Armour,  who  was  already  the  mother  of  his 
children,  and  who  was  soon  to  be  his  wife.  If  these  sins  and  shortcomings 
were  discovered  in  any  other  than  Robert  Burns,  would  we  be  asked  to 
excuse  them  as  the  sins  of  '  a  large-hearted  healthy  human  being '  ?  It  is 
even  more  ludicrous  to  explain  the  'shameless  and  heartless'  letter  as 
due  to  the  'fever  of  city  life' !    It  would  be  better  for  the  world  and  for 
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the  fame  of  Burns  if  that  fame  were  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  work  he 
achieved.  Very  few  now  will  be  found  to  doubt  that  as  a  poet  Burns 
ranks  with  the  Immortals.  Mr.  Setoun  is  undoubtedly  right  in  finding 
his  chief  title  to  that  rank  in  his  songs.  No  other  poet  has  left  such  a 
wealth  of  exquisite  lyrics.    '  This  was  his  undying  legacy  to  the  world.' 

Famous  Scots  Series—Life  of  Sir  James  Young  Simpson,  by  Eve 
Blantyre  Simpson  (Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier,  Edinburgh  and 
London),  8vo,  price  is.  6d.  No  life  in  the  series  of 'Noble  Scots'  will 
be  read  with  greater  interest  and,  in  Scotland,  greater  pride  than  that  of 
Sir  James  Simpson.  In  her  preface  the  authoress  deplores  the  difficulty 
of  selection  from  so  great  a  mass  of  material  as  is  at  her  command. 
While  sympathising  with  her  difficulty,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that 
she  has  compressed  so  little  and  omitted  so  much.  We  have  been  pre- 
sented with  a  succession  of  delightful  glimpses  of  the  great  genius  as  son, 
brother,  father,  and  friend,  as  well  as  famous  physician  and  philanthropist  • 
it  only  creates  the  desire  for  something  fuller,  more  consecutive,  more 
exact  and  satisfying.  A  man  at  once  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  giant  is 
so  rare  a  phenomenon  that  one  would  fain  see  more  of  him. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  work  on  '  Archaic  Sculptures '  a  reviewer 
observes  :— '  That  the  most  accomplished,  most  distinguished  of  our 
physicians  should  consentaneously  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Scottish  archaeologists  does  not  surprise  us.'  Nor  need  it  do  so,  when 
we  consider  that  before  the  physician  was,  the  archaeologist,  still  in 
pinafores,  was  stumbling  about  the  Bathgate  churchyard,  spelling  out,  with 
the  aid  of  the  village  cobbler,  hidden  inscriptions  on  moss-grown  grave- 
stones. In  after  years,  says  his  biographer,  'Archaeology  was  the  bio- 
double  line  which  relieved  the  pressure  caused  by  toiling  in  one  highway? 
She  scatters  through  her  pages  allusions  to  antiquarian  research,  notices 
of  published  archaeological  works,  hints  of  personal  investigation  and 
discovery.  Early  in  the  forties  he  brought  out  a  paper  on  Leper  Houses, 
and  the  profound  study  he  made  of  the  history  of  this  ancient  disease  and 
of  the  statutes  and  laws  of  isolation  and  regulation  led  him  to  initiate  vast 
practical  reforms  in  modern  treatment  of  infectious  disease. 

A  medical  stamp  on  an  old  Greek  vase  led  him  into  fresh  research, 
and  he  presently  published  his  'Notes  on  some  Ancient  Greek  Vases,'  and 
'On  some  Ancient  Medicine  Stamps,'  and  'Medical  Officers  in  the 
Roman  Army.' 

Everything  of  antiquarian  interest,  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the 
Cat  Stone  in  Midlothian  roused  his  enthusiasm.  The  ruins  "of  Ancient 
Rome,  Roman  and  Danish  remains  in  Great  Britain,  turf-covered  inscrip- 
tions on  Irish  hillsides,  Fife  caves,  hermits'  cells,  chapels,  stone  cists, 
and  arrow  heads  had  their  share  of  his  attention.  His  long  holidays 
(never  longer  than  a  fortnight)  he  spent  on  the  Continent.  His  short 
ones  nearer  home,  as  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  digging  for  Danish  camps  and 
burial-places,  or  at  Inchcolm,  discovering  a  hermit's  cell,  or  a  Celtic 
chapel  used  as  a  pigsty.  His  grateful  patients  became  antiquarian 
collectors  for  his  sake,  and  filled  his  house  with  every  kind  of  curiosity, 
eager  to  testify  to  the  gratitude  and  devotion  with  whic  h  lie  inspired 
all  hearts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  q8,  one  of  the  most  famous  Scots  the 
world  has  seen. 

The  Book  Lover's  Library—The  literature  of  Music,  by  I.  E,  Mathew 
(Elliot  Stock,  London,  1896).—  The  author  of  The  Literature  of  Music  may, 
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on  the  whole,  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  he  has  carried  out 
a  difficult  task.  The  subject  is  one  of  enormous  extent.  Since  the  Greek 
mathematicians  discussed  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  various  modes 
in  use  in  their  day,  many  thousands  of  books  have  appeared  dealing,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  music.  The  art  has  been  treated  from  the  scientific, 
the  speculative,  the  critical,  the  historical  standpoint.  It  has  been  written 
about  in  many  languages — Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Dutch.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Mathew  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
of  doing  justice  to  so  large  a  subject  within  the  compass  of  so  small  a  book. 
Yet  the  book  is  not  without  merit.  The  material  is  well  arranged.  The 
names  of  the  most  important  authorities  are  given  and  the  nature  of  their 
work  is  shortly  described.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  controversies 
of  Gaforius,  Spartaro,  Zarlino,  and  the  rest  have  much  interest  for  people 
nowadays,  but  Scotsmen,  at  least,  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  first 
British  work  of  note  dealing  with  music  in  the  18th  century  was 
Alexander  Malcolm's  'Treatise  of  Musick,  Speculative,  Practical,  and 
Historical' — a  book  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1721.  Especially  useful 
are  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  book,  which  contain  much  information 
regarding  the  best  modern  works  published  about  music  and  musicians. 
Here  the  author  might  have  included  a  reference  to  Schopenhauer's  views  on 
music  in  respect  of  the  great  influence  they  have  exercised,  especially  upon 
Wagner.  As  the  little  volume  forms  one  of  '  The  Book-Lover's  Library 
Series,'  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  it  should  be  addressed  to  lovers  of  books 
rather  than  to  lovers  of  music.  This  may  justify  the  author's  occasional 
references  to  the  printing  or  binding  of  some  of  the  old  books,  but  surely, 
in  speaking  of  a  rare  volume  of  Cerone's,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  say,  '  a 
magnificent  copy  is  lying  before  the  writer  as  he  pens  this  notice.' 

Popular  \Englisli\  County  Histories :  A  History  of  Nottinghamshire,  by 
Cornelius  Brown  (Elliot  Stock,  London,  1896),  demy  8vo,  306  pp.  Cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. ;  Roxburgh,  10s.  6d.  net;  large-paper  copies,  21s.  net. — The 
History  of  Nottinghamshire  is  full  of  interest  and  information,  and  the 
author  has  spared  no  pains  to  present  it  in  a  popular  and  attractive 
manner.  He  gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  good  old  days  when  life  meant 
turmoil  and  battle  and  bloodshed,  and  the  men  of  Nottinghamshire,  a 
stirring  and  strenuous  race,  played  their  part  with  vigour  and  left  behind 
them  notable  marks  and  records.  No  village,  town,  country  seat,  or 
county  family  is  omitted  from  this  last  record  of  the  famous  midland 
shire;  its  geology,  flora  and  fauna,  art,  architecture,  traditions  and  folk- 
lore are  all  studied  and  described  at  length.  Every  here  and  there  we 
find  an  excellent  description  of  some  famous  castle,  ruined  abbey,  church 
or  cathedral,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  some  great  family  of  ancient  fame  and 
lineage.  These,  along  with  many  quaint  quotations  from  early  records 
and  old  statute-books  add  materially  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
book. 

History  of  the  Scottish  Church,  vol.  ii.,  by  W.  Stephen  (Edinburgh, 
D.  Douglas). — Mr.  Stephen  in  his  first  volume  dealt  with  the  Early  and 
Mediaeval  Church  of  Scotland,  in  his  second  volume  he  enters  upon  the 
history  of  the  post-Reformation  Church,  commencing  in  the  year  1560. 
The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  treat  in  a  spirit  fair  to  all  parties,  for 
there  has  never  been  a  time  since  1560  when  the  Church  in  Scotland  has 
not  been  torn  by  political  and  religious  strife.    That  the  author,  as  a 
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clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  should  give  prominence  to  the 
Episcopa  Church  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  how 
honestly  he  acknowledges  the  blemishes,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be 
denied  and  yet  when  dealing  with  Presbyterianism  he  does  not  refuse  the 
praise  due  to  it,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  overlook  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  leaders  of  that  party  often  found  themselves.  The  student  of  Church 
History  will  be  able  to  find  in  this  work  a  well-digested  mass  of  useful 
information  clearly  set  forth  in  a  learned  and  most  interesting  manner. 

Fallst^   Exploration   Fund— Quarterly  Statement,    October  1896 
(Ihe  Fund  Office,  24  Hanover   Square,    London,  W.)— This  is  an 
unusually  interesting  number.     It  records  among  other  things  that  the 
excavations  at  Jerusalem  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bliss  and  Mr 
Dickie  have  brought  to  light  a  remarkable  stone  stairway,  forming  part  of 
a  road  leading  down  from  the  city  past  the  Pool  of  Siloam.    The  steps 
so  far  as  discovered,  are  thirty-four  in  number.    It  is  not  impossible,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Quarterly  Statement,  that  this  stair  may  be  on  the  site 
of    the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David'  referred  to  in 
INenemian  111.  15.    Another  point  of  great  interest  that  has  been  estab- 
lished, almost  beyond  dispute,  is  the  existence  of  the  old  city  wall  of 
the  time  of  Titus.    Dr  Bliss's  account  of  the  excavation  of  this  wall, 
along  with  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  corroboration  of  his  theory,  will  repay 
perusal.    Mr.  Dickie  describes  a  remarkable  tomb  recently  discovered 
near  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.    And  an  elaborate  account  of  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  is  contributed  by 
Herr  von  Schick.    Other  contributions  are  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Dowlinff 
who  writes  on  <  Kerah  in  1896  '  and  <  Two  Roman  Milestones  at  Wady 
Mojib';  Prof.  W.  M.  Fhnders-Petrie,  on  the  'Date  of  the  Exodus' 
Ebenezer  Davis,  Esq.,  on  '  Serapis,'  etc. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  the  finances  of  the  Fund  are  far  from 
flourishing  Its  liabilities  in  July  1896  were  upwards  of  ^1000  in  excess 
ol  the  funds  in  hand.  In  the  report  which  was  then  issued  an  earnest 
appeal  is  made  for  increased  contributions.  We  strongly  urce  this  anneal 
on  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  Holy  Land.  ■  The  Society  makes 
very  little  noise  about  its  work,  and  possibly  for  that  reason  too  little 
notice  is  taken  of  it.  It  has  done  invaluable  work  in  the  past:  and  its 
excavations  were  probably  never  at  a  more  interesting  stage  than  they 

T  U0^'  .J  er  fi™an  granted  ^  the  Sultan  has  J'ust  been  extended  : 
it  would  therefore,  be  a  great  pity  if  operations  had  to  be  suspended  for 
lack  of  funds.  Ihe  Quarterly  Statement  is  issued  to  annual  subscribers 
ol  half  a  guinea  to  the  Fund. 

The  North  Part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  by  Herman  Moll 
Geographer,  1714,  reprinted  1896,  by  R.  S.  Shearer  and  Son,  Stirling! 
price  on  drawing-paper,  post  free,  6s.  ;  on  cloth  and  put  up  in  book  form 
ios.— ihe  scale  of  this  quaint  and  interesting  map  is  in  ihe  reprint  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  inch.  The  map  is  flanked  by  ten  reductions  of 
biezers  views  of  the  more  important  towns  and  castles  of  Scotland  Onlv 
two  copies  of  the  original  are  known  to  the  publishers  of  the  reprint 
One  of  these  is  in  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh.  General  Wade  would 
probably  have  picked  holes  in  the  map,  after  he  h.ul  been  to  the  high- 
lands  himself,  and  made  his  surveys  and  his  roads,  but  the  map  seems  to 
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haw  survived  the  General.  The  copper-plate  from  which  the  original 
map  was  printed  has  been  used  after  having  been  brought  in  a  manner 
down  to  date,  as  late  as  1746  or  1747.  The  reprint  before  us  has  been 
taken  from  one  of  the  later  copies  of  the  original.  Fort  Augustus, 
founded  in  1729,  and  several  of  General  Wade's  roads,  are  marked  on  it. 
But  what  fixes  the  date  just  mentioned  is  that  Fort  George,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  appears  also.  The 
original  of  the  reprint  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  copy  in  the  Signet 
Library,  where  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  lettering  of  these  additions 
from  that  of  the  original  engraving. 

The  place-names,  and  the  spelling  of  them,  are  the  matters  of  abiding 
interest  in  the  map.  But  the  remarks  which  are  placed  here  and  there  on 
the  map,  as  in  Moll's  County  Atlas,  reprinted  not  long  ago  by  the  same 
firm,  are  curious  and  interesting.  '  It  is  manifest  by  this  map/  says  Moll, 
'  that  if  things  were  rightly  managed,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  go  to 
Norway  for  wood,  or  to  New-found-land  for  fish,  seeing  North  Britain  can 
plentifully  furnish  us  with  both.'  Round  the  coast-lines  we  find  engraved 
such  statements  as  '  Here  is  Plenty  of  Cod  and  Ling,'  '  Great  quantities 
of  Herrings  catched  here.'  We  also  learn  that  there  are  mineral  springs  at 
Peterhead  and  New  Aberdeen;  agate,  crystal,  and  marble  in  Skye ; 
ambergris  to  be  found  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Uist.  The  Fair  Isle 
hawks  are  the  best.  The  sheep  in  Shetland  are  prolific  enough,  but  are 
kept  down  by  the  eagles.  The  Dutch  begin  fishing  at  Shetland  about 
24th  June,  and  leave  off  about  August  or  September.  Such  are  specimens 
of  the  patches  of  information  inserted  on  the  blank  spaces  of  the  map. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts  or  provinces,  not  counties — Angus, 
Mearns,  Cunningham,  Galloway,  Badenoch,  etc.  The  map  is  well  and 
effectively  reproduced.  The  ink  is  strong  and  the  boundary  lines  are 
coloured  carefully. 

La  Correspondance  Rose,  organe  bi-mensuel  des  Savants,  des  Collec- 
tionneurs,  des  Historiens,  des  Investigateurs  et  des  Bibliophiles.  Questions, 
Reponses,  Chroniqiie  et  Bibliographies.  Liste  mensuelle  des  Livres  rares  et 
Objets  curieux  a  ceder  ou  khanger.  Edited  by  M.  R.  de  Graville,  13  Rue 
Spontini,  Paris.  Annual  Sub.,  12  francs.— When  we  consider  the  ancient 
alliance  between  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  numbers  of  Scotsmen  of 
the  olden  time  who  went  to  France  for  education,  or  to  push  their  fortunes 
in  arms  or  trade,  we  must  recognise  that  a  French  magazine,  such  as  the 
above,  must  be  of  more  than  mere  general  interest  to  the  student  of 
Scottish  history.  It  may  also  be  of  use  in  assisting  him  to  trace  Scotsmen 
who  went  to  France,  or  to  explain  customs,  etc.,  which  came  from  France 
to  Scotland. 

L Archaologia,  a  monthly  review  of  Archaolgical  discoveries,  museums, 
collections,  and  publications.  Edited  by  C.  R.  de  Graville,  13  Rue  Spontini, 
Paris.  Annual  Sub.,  12  francs.  This  magazine,  the  first  number  of  which 
is  about  to  be  published,  aims  specially  at  illustrating  ancient  art  in  a 
manner  which  will  appeal  to  artists  as  well  as  archaeologists.  It  proposes 
also  to  chronicle  facts  of  archaeological  interest,  specially  those  emerging 
within  the  limits  of  ancient  Gaul  and  the  countries  of  the  Celt. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  DAVID  RATE,  CONFESSOR  OF  KING 
JAMES  THE  FIRST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  there  is  a  manuscript  which 
deserves  more  attention  from  Scotsmen  than  it  has  yet  received.  Its 
catalogue  reference  is  Kk.  1.  5.  Originally  bound  as  a  thick  quarto, 
titled  Tracts,  it  was  about  thirty  years  ago  separated  and  rebound  in 
eight  parts  or  volumes.  The  contents  of  the  several  parts  are  as  follows, 
viz. : — 

Part       I.  The  Boke  of  Polocye,  by  Christine  de  Pisa. 

II.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

„     III.  Ye  grete  lawis  of  Scotland  of  ye  gude  King  David,  the  quhilk  laws  are  con- 
tenit  in  ye  buke  the  quhilk  be  callit  Regiam  Magestatem. 

,,      IV.  (1)  Ye  copiis  of  the  Roll  of  Ulerioun  and  ye  Jugement  of  ye  lawis  of  ye  sea  ; 

(2)  The  law  of  Burch  mayde  throw  King  Davide  Malcolme  sone  and 
Saynt  Margaret ;  (3)  A  short  Latin  poem,  beginning,  1  Taurus  cornutus  ex 
patris  germine  brutus' ;  (4)  A  prophecy  in  Scottish  verse  ;  and  (5)  Beket's 
prophecy,  with  a  Scottish  Metrical  Version. 

,,       V.  Bernardus  de  cura  rei  famuliaris,  with  a  paraphrase  in  Scottish  wise. 

[E.E.T.  Society,  ed.  by  Professor  Lumby,  including  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the 
preceding  Tart.] 


VI.  (1)  The  Craft  of  Deyng  ;  (2)  Ballad  of  Maxims  ;  (3)  Chaucer's  flee  from  the 
press;  (4)  Ballad,  'Sen  trew  Vertew,'  etc.  ;  (5)  Eight  line  verse.  'Sen  in 
waist,' etc.  ;  (6)  Dicta  Salomonis  ;  (7)  Advice  of  a  Father  to  his  Son  (Kalis 
Raving);  (8)  The  foly  of  fulys  and  the  Thewis  ol  Wysmenj  (9)  Consall 
and  Teiching  at  the  vys  man  gaif  his  sone;  (10)  The  Thewis  of  Gud 
VOL.  xr, — NO.  XLIV,  K 


Note. — III.,  IV.,  and  V.  are  in  the  same  handwriting. 
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women;  (11)  The  Vertcwis  of  the  Mess.  [E.E.T.S.,  ed.  by  Professor 
Lumby.  ] 

Tart  VII.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lak.    [E.E.T.S.,  ed.  by  Professor  Skeat.] 
Note. — VI.  and  VII.  are  in  the  same  handwriting. 
VIII.  Miscellaneous  extracts  of  Scottish  Laws.1 

Although  in  the  Library  Catalogue  treated  as  one  MS.,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  eight  parts  originally  formed  three,  or  it  may  even 
be  four,  distinct  mss.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  we  may  regard  them 
as  three.  The  first,  which  we  shall  call  ms.  A,  comprises  Parts  iii.,  iv.,  and 
viii.  j  the  second,  ms.  B,  Parts  i.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii. ;  the  third,  ms.  C,  Part  ii. 
There  are  still  extant  some  twenty  or  more  mss.  of  the  A  class,  nearly  all 
of  them  having  the  scribe's  'omne  gaderum,'  into  which  pieces  like  the 
metrical  prophecies  were  easily  admitted.  English  examples  of  the  B 
class,  i.e.  miscellanies  relating  to  Morals  and  Manners,  are  not  uncommon, 
among  such  being  mss.  like  Ashmole  61,  and  Lambeth  853  ;  the  Camb. 
ms.  Kk.  1.5,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  is  probably  unique.  Ms.  C 
cannot  be  older  than  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  probably  it 
belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  connection  with  the  seven  parts 
was  at  first  only  the  result  of  contract  between  some  late  owner  and  his 
bookbinder. 

It  is  of  ms.  B  alone,  and  particularly  of  a  few  of  the  poetical  pieces  in 
it,  that  I  wish  at  present  to  speak.  Professors  Skeat  and  Lumby,  who 
have  edited  it — with  the  exception  of  Christine  de  Pisa's  Book  of  Policy — 
for  the  E.E.T.  Society,  are  agreed  that  it  was  written  by  two  fifteenth 
century  Scottish  scribes,  but  they  tell  us  nothing  about  the  handwriting  of 
Parts  i.  and  viii.  A  work  of  Christine  de  Pisa  certainly  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  a  ms.  like  this  Cambridge  one ;  and  as  Part  viii. 
contains  proceedings  relating  to  parliaments  of  James  in.,  its  importance  is 
that  it  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  ms.  approximately  were  it 
found  to  correspond  as  regards  handwriting  with  Parts  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  or 
Parts  vi.  and  vii.  Some  day  soon  it  is  to  be  hoped  ms.  B  will  be  printed 
by  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  and  when  that  is  done  its  pedigree  will 
doubtless  be  traced  as  carefully  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

When  the  contents  of  ms.  B  are  examined,  they  are  seen  to  belong  to 
the  field  of  religious  didactics.  One  piece  supplements  another.  The 
prose  treatises,  if  not  homilies  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  are 
akin  to  that  class  of  writing ;  the  poetical  fall  into  the  category  of  moralia. 
For  the  most  part  the  contents,  both  prose  and  verse,  appear  to  be  derived 
from  an  Italian  or  French  source,  most  likely  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  diction  exhibited  by  the  ms.,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  has 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Craft  of  Deyng,  Vertewis  of  the  Mess,  and 
Dicta  Salomonis  belong  to  about  1440 ;  Ratis  Raving  and  the  other  poems 
he  considers  to  be  more  modernised  by  the  scribe,  corresponding  more 
nearly  to  the  language  c.  1460.  With  that  opinion  I  do  not  altogether 
agree.     The  frequency  of  the  past  participles  in  yt  and  //, — the  chief 

1  The  MS.  is  described  by  its  contents  in  Ratis  Raving,  edited  for  the  E.E.T.  Socy. 
by  Prof.  Lumby.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Bernardus  de  cura  rei  famuli 'aris,  by  the 
same  editor,  and  again  by  Professor  Skeat  in  his  edition  of  Lancelot  (E.E.T.  S.).  The 
Regiam  Majestatem  and  Law  Tracts  are  more  particularly  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  (Thomson's  Edition,  vol.  i.  pref.  voce  The  Camb.  MS.  K.  I,  5).  See 
also  Scottish  Metrical  Romances,  edited  by  Joseph  Stevenson,  Maitland  Club,  1839. 
From  the  description  of  Part  I.  as  a  folio,  it  maybe  unrelated  to  Parts  V.,  VI.,  and 
VII.,  which  are  quartos.    In  that  case  it  would  be  a  fourth  MS. 
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criterion  by  which  Ratis  Raving  is  pronounced  later  than  1440— is  really  no 
criterion  at  all.  Neither  is  it  possible  by  any  mere  philological  test  known 
at  present  to  date  a  Scottish  writing  with  any  degree  of  certainty  between 
1400  and  1450.  For  the  period  later  than  1450  there  are  a  few  criteria, 
but  the  past  participle  is  not  one  of  them.  A  comparison  of  the  numerous 
dated  letters,  indentures,  and  charters  still  extant,  satisfies  me  that  both 
as  regards  grammar  and  diction  the  contents  of  the  Cambridge  ms.—  prose 
and  verse  alike— in  that  portion  which  I  have  called  ms.  B,  exhibit  in  the 
main  the  language  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  anterior  to  the  year  1450.1 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  remarkable  things  connected  with  the  ms., 
assuming  it  to  have  been  written  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  it 
preserves  so  consistently,  both  as  regards  orthography  and  grammar,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  earlier  period. 

But  to  turn  to  Ratis  Raving  and  the  three  poems  which  immediately 
follow  it  in  the  ms.,  namely  The  Foly  of  Fulys  and  the  Thewis  of  Wysmen, 
Consail  and  Teiching  at  the  vys  Man  gaif  his  Sone,  and  The  Thewis  of 
Gud  Women.  The  first  three  are  written  by  the  scribe  as  one  treatise, 
divided  into  three  books.  The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women  stands  by  itself! 
Ratis  Raving,  or,  as  it  has  also  been  called,  The  Advice  of  a  Father  to  his 
Son,  consists  of  a  prologue  of  98  lines,  the  theme  extending  to  1697  lines, 
and  a  poetical  colophon  of  16  lines.  The  Foly  of  Fulys  and  the  Thewis 
of  Wysmen  extends  to  480  lines  ;  Consail  and  Teiching  at  the  vys  Man  gaif 
his  Sone  to  456  lines;  The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women  to  310  lines  with  a 
poetical  colophon  of  6  lines.  As  Professor  Lumby  truly  observes,  Ratis 
Raving  is  of  a  '  more  ambitious  character  than  the  treatises  published  in 
Dr.  Furnivall's  Babees  Book.  Commencing  with  a  description  of  each  of 
the  five  senses,  it  gives  advice  against  the  temptations  into  which  the 
delights  of  sense  may  lead  men,  and  follows  this  with  an  account  of  the 
four  great  virtues  of  Fortitude,  Honesty,  Prudence,  and  Temperance,  and 
of  what  the  poet  is  pleased  to  call  their  three  sisters,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  seven  sins  with  which 
these  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  at  war;  after  which  follow  precepts 
common  to  this  and  the  other  poems  on  Morals  and  Manners,  such  as,  on 
taking  a  wife,  and  how  to  treat  her  if  you  do  take  one;  next  follow  exhor- 
tations on  trade,  and  then  advice  to  retainers  of  great  men.  The  poem 
concludes  with  considerations  on  man's  life,  divided  into  seven  ages,  and 
specifies,  with  a  great  amount  of  discrimination,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  stage  in  life's  progress.' 

Reading  the  four  poems  together  one  soon  feels  that  they  are  by 
the  same  pen.  Words,  phrases,  rimes,  and  general  style  all  go  to  prove 
common  authorship.  One  will  also  readily  believe  them  to  be  the  work 
of  a  churchman.  Pay  tithes  before  all  things,  honour  the  clergy,  be 
regular  at  kirk,  mindful  of  holy  days,  count  beads,  make  regular'  con- 
fession, all  these  and  many  more  kindred  exhortations  accord" well  with 
the  holy  vocation.  Whoever  he  may  have  been,  he  certainly  was  well 
learned  in  Canon  Law,  had  a  good  knowledge  of  classical  authors  and  of 
general  literature— was  a  man  withal  of  much  shrewd  worldly  wisdom  and 
possessed  of  a  rich  vein  of  pawky  humour.  If  he  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  poet  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  we  may  at  least  say  of  him  what 
Ten  Brink  says  of  William  of  Shoreham-  he  handles  language  with 
apparent  ease,  has  something  to  tell  us,  and  possesses  warm  sensibilities. 

_  1  Let  me  he  understood,  at  present,  to  exclude  Lancelot  of  the  /.,;/•.    I  hope  to  detd 
with  that  poem  and  some  others  in  a  supplementary  article. 
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Who  was  he?  Is  it  possible  to  suggest  an  answer?  Let  us  look  at 
the  poetical  colophon  at  the  end  of  Book  i.  line  1799,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Now  pene  I  pray  the  rest  the  here 
For  now  is  endyt  this  matere 
The  quhilk  is  ratis  raving  cald  : 
Bot  for  na  raving  I  it  hald 
Bot  for  rycht  vys  and  gud  teching 
And  weill  declaris  syndry  thinge 
That  is  rycht  nedfull  for  to  knaw 
As  the  sentens  it  wyll  schaw. 
And  to  gret  god  be  the  lovynge 
Quhais  graice  has  grantit  this  ending 
And  till  his  blis  his  soul  mote  bringe 
That  trawell  tuk  of  this  treting 
And  the  vrytar  for  his  meid 
God  grant  him  ever  weill  to  speid 
And  gyf  hym  grace  sa  here  to  do 
The  blys  of  heuyne  that  he  cum  to. 

Amen. 

Clearly  it  tells  us  that  the  poem  was  known  as  Ratis  Raving,  that  the 
word  raving  was  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  with  which  the  scribe  did 
not  agree.  To  him  it  was  '  rycht  vys  and  gud  teching,'  treating  of  many 
things  '  richt  nedfull  for  to  knaw.'  That  the  scribe  was  not  the  author  is 
plain,  for  he  is  careful  to  ask  for  a  blessing  on  him  that  '  trawell  tuk  of 
this  treting,'  and  for  himself  no  more  than  '  his  meid '  for  transcribing  it. 
The  same  distinguishing  between  author  and  scribe  is  observable  also  in 
the  colophon  of  The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women — 

And  here  I  pray  ye  redaris  all 
And  als  ye  heraris  gret  and  small 
That  ay  quhen  at  thai  one  it  luke 
Thai  pray  for  hyme  that  maid  the  buk  ; 
And  fore  al  cristynne  man  and  me 
Amen,  amen,  fore  cherytte. 

The  quest  for  the  author  is  narrowed  by  diction  and  grammar  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  it  is  among  churchmen  that  one 
expects  to  discover  him.  The  title  Ratis  Raving  means  unquestionably 
the  Raving  of  Rate.  Here  then  we  have  a  Scottish  surname  found  chiefly 
benorth  Forth,  always  well-known,  but  never  common.  One  of  the  gens 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Now,  in  the  period  in  which  we  are  searching  there 
was  an  ecclesiastic  of  considerable  rank  living  at  the  Court  of  King  James 
the  First.  His  name  was  David  Rate.  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  a 
charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  Confessor  of  James,  and  Vicar  of  the 
order  of  Preaching  Friars  in  Scotland.  In  1427  the  king  appointed  him 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard's  at  Peebles,  of  which  house  he  became 
Master.  The  same  position  appears  to  have  been  held  by  royal  chaplains 
both  in  earlier  and  later  reigns.  What  is  there  to  be  said  in  support  of 
his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  referred  to  by  the  scribe  ?  It  is 
something  to  find  a  Scottish  churchman,  moving  in  the  court  circle, 
bearing  the  name  Rate  in  the  period  between  1400  and  1450. 

The  uncommon  surname  was  itself  the  mnemonic  which  led  straight 
to  Horstmann's  Altenglischen  Legenden  (Neue  Folge),  where  I  had  formerly 
noted  a  poem  with  the  colophon  c  quod  Rate.'  On  examining  again  that 
valuable  collection  I  found  that  there  were  three  such  poems— all  taken 
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from  Ashmole  ms.  61— one  a  legend  of  St.  Margaret,  another  of  The 
Crucifix,  and  a  third  entitled  The  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem.  These  on 
examination  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  grammar,  diction,  and  rimes 
common  to  Ratis  Raving  and  other  poems  of  the  Camb.  ms.  And  there 
were  others,  also  from  Ashmole  61, — one  in  particular  wanting  title,  an 
Inferno, — which,  without  any  authority  from  colophon,  seemed  also  to  be  by 
the  unidentified  Rate.  These  additions  to  his  works  did  not  at  first  appear 
to  help  towards  the  identification  of  David  Rate,  Confessor  of  King  James, 
as  the  author.  In  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the  two  poems  in 
the  Camb.  ms.  Consail  and  Teiching  and  The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women  with 
the  closely  related  versions  of  the  same  poems  found  in  other  mss.,  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  Dr.  Furnivall's  edition  of  The  Booke  of  Precedence 
(E.E.T.  Socy.).  In  that  volume  three  poems,  all  taken  from  the  Ashmole 
ms.  61,  are  printed  as  a  group.  They  are  How  the  Goode  Wyfe  tauyt 
hyr  Douyter,  How  a  Wyse  Man  tauyt  hys  Sone,  and  Stans  puer  ad  mensam. 
The  colophon  of  each,  as  given  by  Dr.  Furnivall,  is  '  quod  Kate.'  That,  it 
seemed  to  me,  might  easily  be  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber  who  made  the 
copy  for  the  modern  editor,  and  such  I  have  since  learned  is  the  fact.  An 
examination  of  the  Ashmole  ms.  discovers  the  colophon  to  be  quod  Rate 
unmistakably;  and  besides  the  three  poems  in  question  there  are  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  other  poems  in  that  ms.  with  a  similar  ascription,  one 
of  them  being  the  Liferno,  printed  by  Horstmann,  without  any  colophon. 
The  following  are  the  '  quod  Rate '  poems  : 

FOL. 

6-  6* 1      A  Father's  instructions  to  his  Son,— beginning  1  Lordynges  and  5c  wylle 

here.' 

7-  8*       A  Mother's  instructions  to  her  Daughter,  — '  Lyst  and  lythe  a  lytelle  space.1 

8-  16*  The  Romance  of  Ysombras,— '[H]end  in  halle  and  $e  schalle  here.' 
16*- 1 7  A  lay  of  the  Commandments, — '  Herkyns  serys  ]>*  standes  abowte.' 
I7*-I9*    A  version  of  the  poem  of  Sulpitius,  Stans  puer  ad  mensam, — 'Jhesus  cryste 

J)*  dyed  uponne  a  tree. ' 
20-21*     Instructions  in  Courtesy, — '  Who  so  euer  wylle  thryve  or  the.' 

22-  22*     A  morning  hymn,— 4  Jhesu  lord  blyssed  ]>u  be.' 

23-  26      A  quarrel  among  the  Carpenter's  tools,— 'The  shype  ax   seyd   unto  J)« 

wryght. ' 

26-  26*     An  Eucharistic  hymn,—'  Welcom  lord  in  forme  of  bred.' 
26*-27     A  legend  of  the  Crucifix,—'  Bytwyx  two  knyghtes  be5ond  >e  se.' 

27-  38*^    The  romance  of  the  Erie  of  Tolous,—' Jhesus  cryst  in  Trinite. ' 
38*-59*    The  romance  Lybenus  Dyconitts, — 'Jhesus  cryst  owre  sauyoure.' 
106-107    Lamentacio  beate  marie, — '  In  a  chyrch  as  I  gan  knelle.'2 

128-135*    The  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem,—'  God  that  schupe  both  heuyn  and  helle.' 
136-138*   The  Complaint  of  Sir  William  Basterfeld's  Ghost,— 'All  crysten  men  ])t 
walke  by  me.' 

I38*-I44*  The  romance  of  the  Resurrection, — 'When  Jhesu  was  in  graue  leyd.' 
145-^150*    The  legend  of  St.  Margaret,—'  Old  and  5ong  ]>*  here  be.' 
I56*"I57    Paraphrase  of  part  of  Ecclesiastes  entitled,— '  Vanyte  O  vanyte  off  vanytes 
and  all  is  vanyte.' 

We  have  thus  a  collection  of  at  least  nineteen  poems  specifically 
attributed  to  Rate.  Most  of  them  are  well  enough  known  to  readers  of 
early  English  poetry,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  three  pieces  published 
by  Horstmann  and  the  three  (mistakenly  as  regards  ascription)  by  Furni- 
vall, none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  remember,  has  been  published  with  an 
attribution  to  a  particular  author.3  In  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
1  The  asterisk  denotes  folio-verso.  2  Rate  is  spelt  in  this  colophon  Rathe, 

I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  another  translation  of  Stems  puer  is  in  a  late  ms. 

attributed  to  Lydgate. 
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since  the  complete  list  of  the  Ashmole  ms.  was  received  I  have  only  been 
able  to  examine  a  few  of  the  pieces  carefully,  and  by  comparing  them  with 
each  other  and  with  the  poems  in  the  Cambridge  ms.,  to  formulate  some 
general  reasons  in  support  of  David  Rate's  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
author.  But  first  it  will  be  well  to  quote  the  description  of  the  ms.  as 
given  in  the  Ashmole  Catalogue  by  Mr.  William  H.  Black,  p.  106  : — 

'No.  61. 

'A  very  tall  and  narrow  folio  volume  consisting  of  161  leaves  of  paper 
of  the  largest  size,  folded  down  the  length  of  the  sheet.  On  a  fly-leaf  at 
the  beginning  is  fixed  a  torn  leaf  containing  a  spoiled  copy  of  30  lines  of 
the  first  article,  and  part  of  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  which 
are — 

'  A  collection  of  Metrical  Romances,  Lays  and  other  Poems  in  old 
English,  made  by  one  Rate,  in  or  before  the  time  of  Henry  vn. 

'  The  volume  is  written  in  a  coarse  but  legible  hand,  each  page  con- 
tains about  50  lines.  Between  most  of  the  poems  is  drawn  a  fish  with 
leaves  and  flowers  across  the  page  to  distinguish  the  articles '  [and  often  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  for  no  special  purpose].1 

If  we  read  the  words  'in  or  before  the  time  of  Henry  vn.'  as  circa  1485, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  ms.  of  considerable  age.  _  Judging 
by  the  orthography  and  slight  verbal  changes  met  with  in  certain  of  the 
poems,  the  scribe  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an  Englishman.  But  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  the  northern  dialect  so  pure  as  it  is  in  some  of  the 
pieces — e.g.  The  Legend  of  St.  Margaret — a  fact  which  may  lead  one 
easily  to  suppose  the  scribe  to  have  been  himself  a  Northumbrian,  pro- 
bably long  located  a  little  south  of  his  native  shire.  Some  of  his  verbal 
changes  would  appear  to  indicate  Mercian  influence. 

The  poems  selected  for  comparison  with  the  Cambridge  ms.  are 
those  printed  by  Horstmann  and  Furnivall :  viz.  (1)  The  Legend  of  St. 
Margaret;  (2)  The  Crucifix  Legend;  (3)  The  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem; 
(4)  Stans  Puer  ad  mensam ;  (5)  The  Inferno,  called  in  the  Ashmole  ms. 
The  Complaynt  of  Sir  William  Basterfeld's  Ghost ;  and  (6)  the  variants 
of  The  Father's  advice  to  his  Son,  and  How  the  Gudwyf  tai^t  her 
dau^ter. 

Making  allowance  for  slight  verbal  changes  and  later  orthography  in 
the  Ashmole  ms.,  it  will  be  found  that  both  as  regards  diction  and  rimes, 
there  is  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  poems  in  the  Cambridge  ms.  They 
certainly  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  churchman.  Their  tone  is  also 
strikingly  alike. 

In  the  Rate  version  of  Stans  puer  ad  mensam — which  by  the  way  is 
much  more  than  a  translation  of  the  Latin  poem  of  Sulpitius— we  meet 
with  those  two  lines,  having  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  original — 

The  Trinyte  me  sped  and  gode  seynt  clement 
Yn  what  countrey  that  euer  y  be  inne  ! 

Saint  Clement,  as  John  Barbour  informs  us,  was  the  patron  of  those 
'  that  saylis  in  to  the  se ; '  and  if  the  author,  as  appears  likely,  is  telling  us 
that  sometimes  he  himself  c  trawalyt  in  sere  place,' then  we  have  perfect 

1  The  words  in  parenthesis  are  added  by  Miss  A.  F.  Parker,  Oxford,  who  kindly 
examined  the  MS.  for  me,  and  furnished  the  report  of  contents. 
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agreement  with  another  of  the  poems,  viz.  The  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  an  interesting  and  minute  account  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine.  As  a  Vicar  of  the  Order  of  Dominicans,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  Magister  David  Rate  had  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  a  special  office  of  the  Black  Friars  being  the  conversion  of  the 
Infidels.1  But  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  connects  itself  also  most  sig- 
nificantly with  Ratis  Raving — a  poem,  be  it  remembered,  existing 
only  in  the  Scottish  version  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Booke  of  Precedence  Dr.  Furnivall  remarks  on  the  allusions 
in  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  to  Doctor  Grostete  and  Doctor  Palere.  '  Who, 
he  says,  '  the  Doctor  Palere  is,  who  is  introduced  into  our  ninth  piece  so 
often  as  a  great  authority,  I  do  not  know.'  Now,  if  I  am  correct  in 
supposing  Palere  to  be  none  other  than  Matteo  Palmieri  of  Florence 
(1405-1475),  it  will  bring  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  and  Ratis  Raving  into  the 
closest  relationship  to  each  other.2  Palmieri  was  the  author  of  a  Dialogue 
on  Civil  Life  {delta  Vita  Civile)  published  in  1430,  if  not  two  years  earlier 
—a  book  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  literature  of  Morals  and 
Manners.  Its  popularity  was  great  in  Italy  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  :  it  was  even  translated  into  French  in  the  same  early 
period. _  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  is  the  only  one  of  Rate's  poems  in  which 
Palere  is  named  :  it  is  not,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  the  sole  one  in 
which  we  can  trace  Rate's  indebtedness  to  the  Italian.  Let  us  hear 
Palmieri's  own  account  of  his  work  : — 

'The  whole  performance  is  divided  into  four  books.  In  the  first, 
the  new-born  boy  is  diligently  conducted  up  to  the  perfect  age  of  man  ; 
showing  by  what  nurture  and  by  what  arts  he  should  prove  more  excellent 
than  others.  The  following  two  books  are  written  concerning  Uprightness, 
and  express  in  what  manner  the  man  of  perfect  age  should  act  in  private 
and  in  public,  according  to  every  moral  virtue.  Whence  in  the  former  of 
these  Temperance,  Fortitude  and  Prudence  are  treated  of  at  large,  also 
other  virtues  comprised  in  these,  etc.'3 

If  we  now  turn  to  Ratis  Raving  we  shall  find  it  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  abridged  and  rather  loose  paraphrase,  by  an  ecclesiastic,  of 
Palmieri's  book.  The  division  of  the  subject  is  the  same.  After  describing 
each  of  the  five  senses  and  the  temptations  into  which  delights  of  sense 
lead  men,  there  follows  an  account  of  the  four  virtues  referred  to  by 
Palmieri,  namely, Temperance (temperans),  Fortitude  (stalwartness  of  hart), 
Prudence  (quantice),  Uprightness  (rycht  wysnes).  Ratis  Raving  is  thus  the 
key  which  opens  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  to  us.     Now,  if  it  be  asked  how 

1  Pat.  8,  Ed.  I.  m.  23,  'Quod  Fratres  Praedicatores  praedicent  Iudaeis  pro  con- 
xersione  eorum.'  Pat.  14,  Ed.  II.  p.  1,  m.  16,  «  Salvus  conductus  pro  Roberto  de 
Braybrook,  etc.,  Fratribus  praedicatoribus  proficiscentibus  et  proponentibus  praedicare 
evangelium  Saracenis.'  Quoted  by  Dugdale,  vol.  viii.  p.  1482.  Until  the  reign  of 
James  in.  a  Vicar  was  the  head  of  the  Order  in  Scotland.  In  that  reign,  however, 
John  Muir,  Vicar,  was  made  First  Provincial  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  English.  Scotland  then  became  the  Eighteenth  Province  of  tin-  Order. 
Spottiswood's  Religious  Houses,  c.  xv.  p.  486,  edition  1734.  John  Muir  is  designed  in 
the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  A.n.  1473,  as  '  Vicar-General  of  the  Dominicans,' and 
in  1474  as  '  Bachelor  in  Divinity  and  Confessor  of  the  King  of  Scotland.1 

a  The  contraction  in  the  MS.  is  easily  accounted  for.  A  stroke  over  the  t  would 
denote  the  m.  Or  the  scribe  may  easily  have  omitted  the  sign  of  the  contraction.  Palmer 
is  the  equivalent  in  English  of  Palmieri. 

See  the  excellent  essays,  Italian  Courtesy  Books,  by  W.  M.  Kossetti,  and  GirtfMM 
Courtesy  Books,  by  Eugene  Oswald,  published  by  (he  E.  E.  T.  Society. 
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Palmieri's  book  came  to  be  known  to  a  Scottish  friar  before  1450,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  suggest  more  than  one  cogent  answer.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  known  that  King  James  the  First,  on  two  occasions,  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  it  certainly  is  far  from  unlikely  that  his  own 
chaplain,  David  Rate,  was  of  the  entourage  ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  copy  of 
Palmieri's  book,  then  being  much  talked  of  in  polite  Italian  society,  was 
brought  to  Scotland  by  some  courtier  interested  in  such  literature;  or, 
again,  it  may  even  have  come  to  Scotland  through  the  medium  of  a 
French  translation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  using  of  Palmieri's  work  in 
Scotland  before  1450  by  a  churchman  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  account  for. 

So  far  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  a  connection  between  some 
of  the  poems  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  perfect  concord  with  the  known 
biographical  facts  relating  to  David  Rate.  Let  us  look  now  at  another  of 
the  poems  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view.  The  one  I  select  is  the 
Inferno,  or,  as  the  Ashmole  ms.  describes  it,  The  Complaynt  of  Syr  Wm. 
Basterfeld's  Ghost.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Thornton  ms.  A  few  lines  will 
show  the  variations  in  the  two  texts : — 


Ashmole  61. 

All  crysten  men  that  walke  by  me 

Behold  and  se  this  dulfull  syght ! 

It  helpys  not  to  calle  ne  cry 

Fore  I  am  dampned  a  dollfole  wyght. 

[Some  tyme  in  Ingland  duellynge, 

Thys  was  trew  withouten  lesynge] 

I  was  callyd  sir  Wylliam  Basterfeld  knygt, 

Be  were  be  me  both  kynge  and  knyght 

And  amend  you  whyle  ye  haue  space  ! 

Fore  I  haue  lost  euerlastynge  lyght 

And  thus  of  mercy  cane  I  gete  no  grace. 


Thornton. 

All  crysten  men  that  wawkys  me  bye 
Behold  and  see  this  dulful  seyght 
I  beyd  nother  to  kawl  nor  to  crye 
I  am  so  dampnyd  a  woful  weyght 
Tak  heyd  of  me  both  kyng  and  kneyt 
And  mend  yow  heyr,  qwyllys  ye  haue 
space 

For  qwen  ye  haue  lost  euer  lastyng  leght 
Fro  mercy  be  gone,  ye  gayt  no  grace. 


The  poem  is  found  complete  only  in  the  Ashmole  MS.,  where  it 
consists  of  a  proem  of  99  lines  and  the  story  proper  of  194  lines. 
The  proem  alone  is  in  the  Thornton  ms.  In  another  manuscript, 
Lambeth  306,  there  is  a  later  copy  of  the  story,  but  without  proem.  In 
the  last-mentioned  manuscript  the  scribe  has  copied  as  Falmowtht,  a  place- 
name  which  occurs  in  the  Ashmole  as  Felamownte,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
transcript  has  added  this  interpretation  of  the  poem  : — 1  Explicit.  A  story 
of  too  skwyrys  that  were  brethren,  the  whyche  dwellyd  here  yn  ynglond, 
yn  the  towne  of  Falmowtht  yn  Dorsetscheere :  the  tone  was -dampnyd 
for  brekyng  of  hys  wedlok,  the  tother  was  sauyd.'  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  scansion  of  the  poem  would  be  completely  spoiled  by  the  name 
Falmowtht.  In  Political,  Religious  and  Love  Poems  (E.E.T.S.)  Dr. 
Furnivall  printed  the  Ashmole  Proem  and  the  Lambeth  Story,  in  that  way 
presenting  the  poem  as  relating  to  Sir  William  Basterfeld,  a  knight  of 
Falmouth.  But  Dr.  Horstmann  is  of  opinion  that  the  reference  to  the 
knight  is  an  interpolation  by  the  scribe  of  the  Ashmole  ms. — an  opinion 
scarcely  open  to  doubt.  The  complete  disturbance  of  the  rimes  tells  its 
own  plain  tale.  We  may  therefore  let  Sir  William  out  of  purgatory,  and 
read  the  poem  as  an  impersonal  didactic.  And  the  question  then  resolves 
itself  into  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  accepting  the  reading  of  the 
Ashmole  ms.  as  regards  the  place-name  Felamownte,  and  rejecting 
Falmowtht  of  the  Lambeth,  or  vice  versa.  I  accept  the  Ashmole  un- 
hesitatingly, and  point  out  that  if  we  read  Falamount  for  Felamownte  we 
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have  a  place-name  of  Midlothian,  and  the  name  of  a  place,  besides,  which 
belonged  to  the  Church  and  Hospital  of  "  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Soltre  in 
Haddington.  Like  St.  Leonard's,  of  Peebles,  the  patronage  was  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  place  was  frequently  held  by  Royal  Chaplains.1 

A  god  sampull  I  wyll  you  telle 
To  my  tale  if  ye  take  hede 
In  Felamownte  this  case  befelle 
Thirti  wynter  serine  the  dede  ! 

It  surely  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  David  Rate  may  have  come  by 
his  '  god  sampull.' 

Now  one  result  of  considering  the  Cambridge  ms.  Kk.  1,  5  and  the 
Ashmole  61  as  closely  related,  is  very  clear.  They  touch  and  coalesce 
often ;  they  never  contradict  each  other.  Each  interprets  the  other,  So 
much  a  preliminary  survey  has  shown ;  an  investigation  that  will  subject 
all  the  Rate  poems  to  a  thorough  examination  may  be  expected  to  widen 
the  horizon  considerably.  At  present  let  me  state,  by  way  of  suggestion, 
one  or  two  other  things. 

And  first,  a  reader  of  the  poems  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  author's 
fondness  for  a  proem  or  preface,  even  in  comparatively  short  compositions 
— a  mannerism  which  makes  for  common  authorship.  A  preface  in  the 
Cambridge  ms.  may  also  be  noted  as  an  evident  of  literary  taste  which 
embraces  in  its  catholicity  every  poem  attributed  by  the  Ashmole  ms.  to 
Rater- 
Sen  vysmen  that  be  fore  our  dawis 

Studyt  in  prophesy  and  in  lawis 

In  syndry  sciens  of  clergeis, 

Cornykes,  Romans  and  storys 

Mayd  diverss  compilaciounys 

Eftyr  thar  inclinaciouns 

Sum  of  myraclys  and  halynes 

Sum  of  conquest  and  riches 

Sum  of  armys  and  honouris 

Sum  of  luf  and  paramouris 

Sum  of  lustis  and  of  delyte 

Ilkane  efter  thar  appetyte 

Fore  to  remayne  efter  thar  dais 

To  tech  wn-letteryt  folk  al  ways 

For  word,  but  writ,  as  vynd  our-gais 

And  efter  that  smal  profet  mais 

And  wryt  remains  and  prentis  in  hart 

To  thaim  that  sal  cum  efterwart. 

Further,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  grammar  and  diction  of  all  the 
pieces  in  the  Cambridge  ms.2  exhibit  the  language  spoken  in  Scotland 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  may  deserve  at  least  passing 
mention  that  the  only  hint  of  the  name  of  a  scribe  is  in  Dicta  Satomonis, 
the  colophon  of  which  is — Expliciunt  dicta  Salomonis  per  manum  V. 
de  F.  May  these  initials  be  read  as  William  de  Foulis,  the  name  of  the 
scribe  of  King  James  the  First  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
David  Rate's  connection  with  the  Court  of  that  monarch.     And  that 

1  Among  the  endowments  of  Soltre  were  the  £2  lands  '  in  villa  do  Falahill  infra 
Heriotmoore'  {Edin.  Charters,  p.  100).  It  may  be  noted  that  David  Rate  obtained 
St.  Leonard's  in  1427,  in  succession  to  George  Lawder,  on  his  preferment  as  Bishop 
of  Argyll.  In  1452  Thomas  Lauder,  Master  of  Soltre,  and  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
James  IJ.,  was  advanced  to  the  Bishopric  of  Dunkcld. 

2  Making  allowance  for  slight  orthographical  changes,  especially  by  one  of  the  SClibtiS. 
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connection  may  indeed  offer  a  good  starting-point  for  future  investigation. 
To  ensure  accuracy  of  general  view,  nothing  better  than  Dr.  Furnivall's 
delightful  Babees  Book  could  be  desired.  It  suggests  the  question,  Was 
David  Rate,  the  royal  confessor,  also  the  preceptor  of  '  the  bele  babees  and 
swete  children,'  the  pages  of  honour  at  the  Court  of  King  James  the 
First  ?  English  analogy  favours  such  supposition.  King  James's  legislation, 
besides,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  reformer  possessing  sound  views  on 
the  question  of  the  nurture  of  youth.  '  He  bent  his  whole  attention,'  says 
Buchanan,  'to  establish  schools  that  they  might  be  seminaries  for  all 
ranks.  He  not  only  drew  around  him  learned  teachers  by  rewards,  but 
was  himself  present  at  their  disputations;  and  as  often  as  he  could  dis- 
engage himself  from  public  business  cheerfully  attended  to  their  literary 
discourses,  thus  striving  anxiously  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  his 
nobility  the  false  idea  that  literature  rendered  men  idle,  slothful,  and 
averse  to  active  employment.'  Presentation  to  St.  Leonard's  may  have 
been  David  Rate's  reward.  The  poetical  collections  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Ashmole  manuscripts  are  exactly  the  kind  of  literary  discourses  and 
literature  given  to  '  the  young  gentlemen  henxmen '  at  the  English  Court 
by  the  authors  and  translators  of  such  pieces,  'the  Maistyris  of  Henxmen,' 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inculcate  '  urbanitie  and  nourture '  in 

Yonge  Babees  whom  bloode  Royalle 
With  grace  feture  and  hyhe  habylite 
Hath  enournyd. 

Then  there  is  the  specific  attribution  of  Ratis  Raving  in  the  Cam- 
bridge ms.  and  of  the  considerable  collection  of  pieces  in  the  Ashmole  ms. 
to  Rate,  a  fact  of  much  importance.  Both  the  Scottish  and  English 
scribes  knew  of  such  an  author,  and  in  the  question  of  authorship  they 
are  independent  witnesses,  for  Ratis  Raving  exists  only  in  the  Cambridge 
manuscript.  Again,  Rate  was  not  a  recognised  poet  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  to  whom  scribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer,  would  bring 
gifts,  gathered  anywhere,  offering  them  on  his  altar  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  they  seemed  good  enough  to  be  his.  He  belonged  only  to  the 
glorious  company  of  the  minor  poets.  His  compositions  did  not  spring 
so  much  from  tuneful  impulse  as  from  pedagogic  sense  of  duty  to  '  enfans 
de  famille,  younkers  of  account,  youths  of  good  houses,  children  of  riche 
parents,  merchants'  sons  and  goodwifes'  daughters.'  Good  enough  as 
schoolbooks,  they  would  seem  to  have  passed  from  Scotland  into  England 
and  to  have  been  absorbed  there  in  the  general  mass  of  related  literature, 
their  authorship  wholly  unacknowledged  in  the  land  of  their  adoption 
save  by  the  Ashmole  scribe,  on  whom,  perhaps,  it  is  fitting  here  to  bestow 
a  word  of  praise.  Assuming  his  original  to  have  set  forth  Rate  as  the 
author,  then  such  conscientious  acknowledgment  of  copyright  was  not 
very  common  either  among  his  English  or  Scottish  brethren ;  if,  as  scribe, 
he  added  a  'quod  Rate'  in  a  single  instance,  at  his  own  hand,  the 
modern  critic  v/ill  have  some  trouble  in  detecting  it  either  by  philological 
test  or  by  the  general  style  of  the  compositions. 

The  issue  thus  raised  divides  itself  into  two  branches — (i)  the  com- 
mon authorship  of  the  Rate  poems  in  the  Scottish  and  English  manu- 
scripts, Cambridge  Kk  i,  5,  and  Ashmole  61 ;  and  (2)  David  Rate's  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  author.  On  neither  branch  has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  make  a  definite  pronouncement.    Before  that  is  possible,  it 
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appears  to  me,  there  must  be  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  poems 
and  a  careful  collation  of  many  manuscripts.1  But  if  what  is  here  advanced 
be  enough  to  awaken  interest  and  stimulate  inquiry,  my  purpose  in  writing 
will  have  been  attained.  J.  T.  T.  Brown. 


'SURDIT  DE  SERGAUNT ' :  AN  OLD  GALLOWAY  LAW. 

Amongst  the  interesting  anomalies  of  early  Scots  laws  were  the  customs 
peculiar  to  special  provinces.  Unfortunately  little  is  known  of  them  be- 
yond their  names.  The  influence  of  Celticism  in  the  chief  body  of  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  country  must  have  been  singularly  slight.  Celtic 
practices,  in  the  main  strictly  confined  to  Celtic  localities,  in  the  end  died 
out.  They  were  not  absorbed  into  the  national  corpus  juris.  Amongst 
the  best  known  of  these  Celtic  specialties  was  the  taking  of  '  cawpes '  by 
the  heads  of  clans  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Galloway,  blending  the  features 
of  a  feudal  casualty  with  those  of  a  species  of  blackmail.  In  Carrick  and 
in  Galloway,  the  common  people  had  occasion  at  different  periods  to  com- 
plain of  oppressive  treatment  by  their  lords.  With  such  a  wild  historic 
past  behind  them,  however,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Galwegians  owed  some  of  their  oppression  to  their  own  turbulence. 

In  1305,  during  the  English  occupation,  Edward  1.,  who  in  divers  ways 
showed  himself  very  conciliatory  towards  the  people  of  Scotland,  received 
from  the  'community  of  Galloway'  a  petition  to  remedy  a  certain  in- 
jurious and  outlandish  (exlranea)  law  called  4  Surdist  des  serjantes.'  The 
petitioners  declared  that  this  'estraunge  e  torcenuse  ley  qe  est  appele 
surdit  de  sergaunt'  had  not  been  used  since  (pus)  the  time  of  King 
Alexander  and  the  year  before  he  died,  but  that  now  the  barons  and  great 
lords  used  this  bad  law  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  land.  They  there- 
fore prayed  the  king  to  give  them  peace  from  that  law  as  they  had  had 
since  (pus)  the  time  of  King  Alexander.  Edward  gave  orders  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  directing  his  judicial  representatives  to  take  action  in 
accordance  with  what  they  deemed  best  for  the  people  (Memoranda  de 
Parliament,  R.  S.  17 1-2,  Rotuli  Pari.  i.  472,  Bain's  Calendar,  ii.  1874). 
There  is  no  direct  record  of  the  result. 

The  law  certainly  did  not  cease  to  exist,  though  it  may  have  been 
interrupted,  for  in  1324  King  Robert  the  Bruce  granted  to  the  captains 
and  men  of  Galloway  that  any  Galwegian  upon  any  supradidum  serjan- 
dorum  Galwidie  should  have  the  right  to  an  assize  and  not  be  bound  to 
make  purgation  or  acquittance  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Galloway. 
The  four  pleas  of  the  crown  and  articles  touching  treason  and  slaughter 
of  foreigners  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  new — or,  perhaps 

1  For  example,  Dr.  Furnivall's  opinion  that  the  two  poems  '  The  Father's  advice  to 
his  Son,' and  'The  Mother's  advice  to  her  Daughter,'  printed  in  the  Babees  Book,  'are 
but  variations  from  some  original  that  has  not  yet  turned  up,'  was  expressed  before  the 
publication  of  Professor  Lumby's  edition  of  Ratis  Raving,  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
Cambridge  MS.  Kk  1,  5  furnishes  the  oldest  and  purest  text  ;  other  MSS.,  like  Trim  l  oll. 
Camb.  G  23,  Lambeth,  853,  Porkington,  10,  etc.,  being  simply  later  variants.  So, 
too,  the  Ashmole  version  of  Syr  Ysot/ibras — a  romance,  by  the  way,  which  has  no  Anglo- 
Norman  original,  and  which  notably  has  for  its  theme  the  conversion  of  Saracens 
will  require  to  be  studied  with  the  Edinburgh  MS.  (Advoc.  Lib.)  19,  3.  1  j  the  Cams 
Coll.  Camb.  MS.  175;  Cotton,  Calig.  A;  Douce  261  ;  and  the  Ms.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Naples — particularly  with  the  two  first  mentioned;  and  probably  others  of  the  Kate 
poems  call  for  similar  treatment. 
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rather,  renewed — provision.  Any  man  convicted  by  such  an  assize  was 
to  pay  ten  cows  for  each  count  {supradictum)  upon  which  he  was  con- 
demned. Bruce's  charter  was  printed  {Acts  Part.  Scot.  i.  482)  from  the 
Earl  of  Haddington's  collections.  From  the  context  there  is  good  reason 
to  infer  that  supradictum  is  a  misreading  for  superdictum.  The  word  is, 
howrever,  supradictum  sure  enough  in  the  Earl's  copy,  in  his  Collection  of 
Charters,  vol.  ii.  (ms.  Adv.  Lib.  34.  2.  ia),  p.  89,  near  end  of  volume. ,  It 
obviously  means  a  charge — a  something  said  upon,  or  laid  against,  an 
offender. 

This  inference  on  the  true  spelling  is  certiorated  by  a  still  earlier 
example  of  the  word  in  the  same  connection  in  that  actual  form.  In 
1285  the  father  and  mother  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Carrick,  gave  a  charter  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  narrating  that  they 
had  heard  how  the  Abbey  was  not  a  little  aggrieved  '  by  the  charge  of  our 
Serjeants  '  {de  superdictu  servientum  nostrorum)  made  upon  the  monks,  their 
men  and  lands  of  Carrick,  though  claiming  for  themselves  English  law : 
wherefore  the  earl  and  countess,  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  themselves, 
their  ancestors  and  successors,  benevolently  and  forever  released  the 
Abbey  and  its  people  from  the  said  superdictum  {Liber  de  Metros,  p. 
277).  In  Alexander  Low's  History  of  Scotland  to  Ninth  Century  (1826), 
p.  226,  a  note  states  that  *  Robert  the  Bruce  freed  the  canons  of  Withern 
A  super dicto  jurgantium]  citing  as  authority,  '  ms.  Monast.  Scotia.'  The 
charter  thus  indicated  was  no  doubt  that  confirmed  under  the  Great  Seal 
in  145 1  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  ii.  461).  As  recited  in  that  confirmation  charter, 
it  bore  the  date  of  20th  May  1426,  and  conceded  to  the  canons  that  they 
and  their  men  inhabiting  the  lands  of  Glenwyntoun  or  Glenswinton,  in 
Parton,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  should  be  free  forever  a  supradicto  serjantium. 

Synthetically  the  documents  reveal  certain  facts  regarding  this  law 
which  the  men  of  Melrose  in  1285,  the  community  of  Galloway  in  1305, 
the  Gallovidian  captains  and  clansmen  in  1324,  and  the  canons  of 
Whithorn  a  couple  of  years  afterwards,  were  all  alike  anxious  to  have 
abrogated.  It  was  prevalent  in  Carrick  as  well  as  Galloway,  a  fact 
which  the  former  unity  of  these  provinces  at  once  explains.  It  was  in 
1285  emphatically  repudiated  as  inferior,  in  point  of  liberty  of  the  subject, 
to  English  law.  It  was  in  1305  stigmatised  apparently  as  not  a  native  but 
an  extraneous  institution  disused  since  the  time  of  King  Alexander,  and — 
according  to  the  allegation — only  a  recent  revival.  Still  even  that  admits 
that  it  had  formerly  been  a  general  custom,  whether  outlandish  in  origin 
or  not.  It  has,  however,  the  fullest  light  thrown  upon  it  by  Bruce's 
charter  of  1324,  which  was  styled  {Acts  Pari.  Scot.  i.  292)  a  liberty  '  of  new  ' 
granted  to  the  Galwidians.  The  unvouched  charge  of  a  serjeant  is  not  to 
lie  for  the  future  without  an  assize.  The  accused  is  not  by  that  charge 
alone  to  be  put  to  his  purgation  according  to  the  old  law  of  Galloway. 

This  distinctly  enough  bears  out  what  was  Professor  Maitland's  original 
impression  concerning  the  passage  in  the  Parliament  Roll  of  1305  when  he 
was  editing  it,  viz. — that  the  Galwegian  lords  had  been  enforcing  the  rule 
that  a  man  could  be  driven  to  his  law  by  an  unsupported  charge — the 
simplex  dictum  of  English  records — proffered  by  the  lord's  officer.  They 
had  been  doing  what  in  England  was  condemned  by  Magna  Carta,  cap. 
38.  So  viewed,  Bruce's  grant  has  the  appearance  of  a  late  recension  for 
Galloway  of  the  law  which  Henry  it.  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  in  11 66 — the  law  of  an  accusing  jury,  regarding  which 
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something  is  said  in  Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of  English  Law  (i. 
130,  131).  Bruce's  charter,  it  seems  clear,  said  that  the  mere  charge  by 
the  Serjeant  should  no  longer  infer  the  burden  of  disproof  by  the  onerous 
purgation  of  the  old  law.  Proofs  have  in  civilised  countries  been  ceasing 
to  be  negative.  The  accused  is  not  to  demonstrate  by  the  ordeal  or  by 
fellow  swearers  that  he  is  Not  Guilty.  That  he  is  Guilty  the  accuser  has 
to  establish  by  the  finding  of  an  assize.  The  passage  is  diversely  in- 
structive of  great  change.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  there  is  (Acts 
Part.  Scot.  i.  378)  a  popular  clinging  to  the  law  of  Galloway  as  against 
the  newer  visnet :  here  in  Bruce's  time  the  protest  is  the  other  way ;  it  is 
for  the  improved  visnet,  an  assize,  or  jury,  as  against  the  law  of  Galloway. 
When  in  1384  the  Earl  of  Douglas  made  reservation  and  protest  (Acts 
Pari.  Scot.  i.  551),  for  the  liberty  of  his  right  and  of  the  law  of  Galloway, 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  he  referred  at  all  to  this  point  of  procedure,  and, 
were  that  certain,  his  was  in  any  case  the  protest  of  a  great  lord,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  very  persons  against  whom  the  community,  the  clansmen, 
and  the  chiefs,  had  of  old  needed  protection  by  royal  charter.  Quite  as 
likely  as  not  he  was  the  champion  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  feudal 
rights,  some  of  which,  doubtless,  the  community  regarded  as  their  wrongs. 

The  subject  as  a  whole  merits  fuller  examination  than  appears  yet  to 
have  been  given  to  it,  especially  in  regard  to  its  bearing  on  indigenous 
Celtic  law  before  Carrick  was  carved  out  of  Galloway.  The  impress  of 
Celticism  is  to  this  day  very  strong  on  Carrick,  where  it  is  perhaps  most 
self-evident  in  the  old  personal  and  place  names.  This  summer  the  re- 
mains of  a  Celtic  wheel-cross  were  detected  in  the  churchyard  of  Girvan. 
And  in  a  mysterious  name  in  that  town — Knockushion  Street — one  may 
well  read  a  legal  and  historical  reminiscence  of  considerable  import. 
Girvan  was  the  feudal  capital  of  Carrick,  the  head  courts  of  that  bailiary 
having,  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  any  rate,  been  held  on  the  knoll  which 
gave  its  peculiar  name  to  Knockushion  Street.  The  earliest  spelling 
pointed  out  is  '  Knoktoscheok,'  which  does  not  require  a  Celt's  imagination 
to  decipher  into  the  sense  of  the  Toschach's  knowe  (Ayr  Advertiser, 
5th  November  1896).  Perhaps  the  law  of  '  surdit  de  sergaunt '  once  upon 
a  time  was  administered  there  by  some  'toschach'  or  'capitaneus'  of 
old  Carrick,  under  the  shadow  of  Turnberry, — a  law  which,  however 
obscure  otherwise,  was  certainly  once  groaned  under  in  common  by 
vassals  of  Balliol  and  Bruce. 

Geo.  Neilson. 


THE  GAELIC  PSALTER. 

In  connection  with  the  letter  from  William  in.  to  the  Scots  Privy 
Council  printed  in  The  Scottish  Antiquary  of  last  July  the  following  note 
regarding  the  Gaelic  Psalter  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  year  1653  the  Synod  of  Argyle  took  steps  to  translate  the  Psalms 
into  Gaelic  verse,  and  apportioned  the  work  among  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
bounds.  By  1658  the  first  fifty  Psalms  were  translated  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunoon,  and  in  1659  these  were  published  by  Andrew  Anderson  in 
Glasgow.    A  few  copies  of  this  book  still  exist. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  translation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Psalms  was  made.  '  Because  of  troubles  in  Church  and  State  '  a  complete 
edition  was  not  printed  until  after  the  Revolution.    Meanwhile  the  whole 
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of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Gaelic  verse  were  published  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1684  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirk,  Minister  successively  of  Balquhidder 
and  Aberfoyle,  a  gentleman  better  known  perhaps  as  the  author  of  the 
Secret  Commonwealth,  an  Essay  on  Elves,  Faunes,  Fairies,  etc.  Mr.  Kirk 
was  an  Episcopalian,  and  this  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  his 
version  was  not  reprinted,  and  that  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any  of 
the  editions  subsequently  published  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle.  Kirk's 
Psalter  is  dedicated  to  the  Marquess  of  Athole,  and  bears  a  grant  of 
'  priviledge '  from  the  Privy  Council,  to  endure  for  eleven  years,  and  dated 
March  20th,  1684.  The  author  died  (or  was  'removed':  by  the  fairies)  in 
1692,  but  the  'privilege'  would  continue  till  1695. 

The  Synod  of  Argyle's  complete  version  of  the  Psalms,  evidently  that 
to  which  the  letter  of  William  111.  refers,  is  universally  believed  to  have 
been  published  in  1694.  It  was  without  doubt  prepared  for  publication 
in  that  year.  '  There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  [of  Dunoon]  from 
30th  November  1693  to  15th  August  1694,  because  John  M'Laurin  [minister 
of  Kilmodan]  was  from  December  till  the  end  of  April  at  Edinburgh  wait- 
ing on  the  press  for  the  Irish  Psalms,  completed  in  the  latter  year '  (Fasti 
Eccl.  Scot.  v.  23).  But  no  one  has  in  recent  years,  if  ever,  indeed,  seen  a 
copy  of  a  1694  edition.  To  reprints  still  existing,  and  dated  1702,  1707, 
1 7 16,  etc.,  etc.,  are  prefixed  a  'privilege'  to  last  for  nineteen  years,  from 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Synod  of  Argyle,  dated  March  8th,  1694,  and  a 
Gaelic  preface,  unpaged  and  undated,  but  which  from  internal  evidence 
must  have  been  written  for  the  first  complete  edition  published  by  the 
Synod. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Psalm  Book,  containing  all  the  Psalms 
and  forty-five  Paraphrases,  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Synod  of 
Argyle  in  1753.  This  version  bears  to  be  a  revision  'of  the  translation 
made  by  the  Synod  in  1659  and  completed  in  1694.'  It  is  commonly 
known  as  Macfarlane's  edition,  the  translator  of  the  Paraphrases  being 
the  Rev.  Alexander  M'Farlane,  minister  of  Kilninver  and  Kilmelfort. 
This  version  continued  in  use  until  1787  when  the  Gaelic  Psalter,  further 
revised,  and  now  containing  all  the  Paraphrases  and  Hymns  as  in  the 
English  Psalm  Book,  was  published  by  the  Synod,  the  editor  being  the 
distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  Dr.  John  Smith  of  Campbeltown.  This, 
with  unimportant  verbal  alterations,  is  the  Gaelic  Psalm  Book  in  common 
use  since. 

An  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Psalter,  reverting  back  to  the  older  edition  of 
Macfarlane,  was  published  in  1807  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  of  Lochbroom. 
This  version,  printed  sometimes  with  the  Paraphrases  and  sometimes  with- 
out, is  used  principally'in  the  Northern  Highlands. 

Don.  Mackinnon. 

University  of  Edinburgh,  Jan.  9,  1897. 


THE  USHER  OF  THE  WHITE  ROD. 

The  title  '  Usher  of  the  White  Rod '  is  the  most  modern  of  several  by 
which  the  Principal  Usher  of  the  Scottish  Kings  and  Parliament  has  been 
known. 

'As  to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  office,  these,'  reported  Sir 
Patrick  Walker,  the  Usher  of  the  day,  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
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in  1818,  'are  connected  with  the  Household  and  matters  of  State  and 
may  be  performed  at  home  or  abroad  as  I  may  be  ordered,  for  which 
reason  (being  always  on  duty)  I  am  exempted  watching  and  warding  and 
from  serving  on  juries,  etc. 

'  Those  duties,  of  a  fixed  nature  since  the  Union,  fall  partly  to  be 
performed  in  Scotland  and  partly  in  England—as  to  the  former,  I  am 
bound  to  attend  the  Regalia  (or  Honors  as  they  were  formerly  called)  of 
Scotland  on  all  public  occasions  on  which  they  were  carried.  As  the 
Usher  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Councils,  I  ought  to  attend  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  at  all  their  meetings  for  election.  Also  the  King's  Commissioner 
on  his  Levee  days,  but  as  there  has  been  no  allowances  for  these  services 
since  the  Union,  and  the  expense  of  eight  attendants  who  accompany 
the  Usher  is  great,  my  predecessors  have  seldom  done  these  duties,  and 
I  never  have.  ... 

'The  Usher  has  the  duty  of  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Master  of  the 
Household  to  perform,  when  they,  or  either  of  them,  are  or  is  absent,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

<I  am,  generally  speaking,  supposed  to  be  attending  the  Sovereign,  and 
I  observe  my  predecessors  used  to  accompany  his  Majesty  on  visits  to 
other  countries,  and  that  at  a  very  early  period.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  also  bound  to  attend  his  Majesty  or  his  Commissioner  on  all  the 
solemnities  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  of  which  he  is  the  Sovereign 
being  by  my  charter  Ostiarius  ad  Festa,  or  the  Feasts  of  St.  Andrew.  ' 

'  In  England  I  am  bound  to  officiate  at  all  coronations  and  public 
solemnities  at  which  the  Sovereign  is  present,  and  to  bear  his  Majesty's 
gracious  commands  to  wheresoever  he  may  be  pleased  to  direct  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  ... 

'  I  receive  the  sum  of  ^250  as  the  fee  of  my  office  under  my  charter 
...  My  fee  is  paid  quarterly  upon  the  Scots  Establishment.  The  Precepts 
from  Exchequer  direct  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  me  as  "  Hereditary  Usher 
of  the  Court  of  Session,"  yet  I  am  not  placed  amongst  the  Officers  of  that 
Court. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  office  of  Principal  Usher  is  a  chequered  one 
About  the  year  1180  Thomas  de  Lundyn,  the  king's  Usher  (Ostiarius 
regis),  is  found  among  the  crowd  of  William  the  Lion's  notables  who 
competed  with  each  other  in  the  endowing  of  that  monarch's  Abbey  of 
Arbroath.  The  office  of  Ostiarius,  or  door-ward,  was  then,  or  at  any  rate 
became,  hereditary  in  this  branch  of  the  Lundyn  family,  and  in  time  the 
surname  of  Lundyn  gave  place  to  that  of  Durward.  Alan,  the  last  of  the 
Durwards,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  11.  (1214-1248).  He 
married  a  sister  of  the  king,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Athol  and  Justiciar  of 
Scotland.  Twice  he  was  one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland.  After  his  death 
in  1275  without  male  heirs,  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  the  office  of 
Usher  for  about  a  century.  There  is  a  trace  of  a  Thomas  le  Usher  who 
may  have  been  Alan's  successor.  His  name  occurs  in  the  inventory  of 
Muniments  seized  in  the  treasury  at  Edinburgh  by  Edward  1.,  and  con- 
veyed to  Berwick. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  compilation,  known  as  the  Leges  Ma /com  i 
Mackcfineth  (Malcolm  n.,  1005-1034),  the  annual  fee  or  salary  of  the 
Usher  of  the  King's  Hall  is  stated  as  a  hundred  shillings.  It  may  not  In- 
far  wrong  to  consider  this  information  to  be  true  of  the  time  of  thedynastv 
of  the  Bruces.  3 
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We  are,  however,  on  firmer  ground  when  we  reach  the  reign  of  the 
first  of  the  Stuart  kings,  and  find  a  charter  of  Robert  II.,  of  ioth  February 
1373,  granting  to  Alexander  de  Cockburn  de  Langton,  Esquire  to  the 
king  (armigero  nostro),  that  1  he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  our  principal  Ushers 
at  our  Parliaments,  General  Councils  and  feasts  (festa),  receiving  an  allow- 
ance for  two  Esquires  and  two  archers,  with  the  sword-bearers  and  horses 
pertaining  to  the  same.'  It  is  true  that  the  only  authority  for  the  terms 
of  this  charter  is  a  transumpt  of  it  among  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1681, 
and  that  the  transumpt  is  of  only  a  recital  of  the  charter  in  a  confirming 
charter  of  Robert  III.  in  1393;  still,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  charter 
of  Robert  II.  is  a  reality.  There  is  independent  evidence  that  the 
Cockburns,  within  two  years  of  the  confirmation  of  1393,  held  at  least 
the  office  of  Esquire.  Stowe  mentions  that  'Cockburne,  Esquire  of 
Scotland,'  was  one  of  the  Royal  Household  of  Scotland  which  met  the 
English  Household  in  the  tournament  at  Southfield  in  1395. 

The  Cockburns  of  Langton  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Principal 
Usher  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a  succession  of  charters 
in  the  terms  of  which  there  is  but  slight  variation.  In  1595  the  office  was 
confirmed  to  William  Cockburn  and  his  heirs  male  whomsoever,  bearing 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Cockburn;  the  office  to  be  administered  by 
himself,  accompanied  by  two  Esquires  and  two  archers  with  their  horses 
and  servants.  In  1609  the  same  Cockburn,  now  Sir  William,  obtained 
another  confirmation,  with  a  limitation  firstly  in  favour  of  himself  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  then  to  those  of  Sir  Richard  Cockburn  of  Clerk- 
ington,  knight,  and  after  these  to  Sir  William's  own  heirs  male  as  in  the 
charter  of  1595.  The  destination  in  favour  of  the  Cockburns  of  Clerking- 
ton,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  subsequent  charters ;  these  run 
invariably  in  favour  of  the  grantee  and  his  'heirs  male  and  assignees 
whomsoever.' 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  the  Cockburns  always  exercised 
the  duties  of  their  office  and  enjoyed  its  emoluments.  In  1539  there  is  a 
Great  Seal  confirmation  of  a  charter  to  John  Ross  of  Cragy,  supremo 
hostiariorum  regis.  Yet  in  1541-42  we  find  by  another  Great  Seal  con- 
firmation that  James  Cockburn  is  in  possession  of  the  office  of  king's 
Principal  Usher  (ostiarii  regis  principalis)  incorporated  as  usual  with  his 
barony  of  Langton,  as  his  father  Alexander,  it  is  narrated,  held  it  before 
him.  Cockburn's  and  Ross's  offices  seem  to  be  identical,  save  that  Ross's 
is  not  said  to  be  heritable,  while  Cockburn's  is. 

There  were  at  this  time  as  formerly,  and  indeed  down  to  a  compar- 
atively recent  time,  a  variety  of  Ushers  whose  revenues  consisted  largely 
if  not  mainly  of  fees.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  11.  the  fees  of  the 
Usher  of  Chancery  are  fixed  by  royal  grant  under  the  Privy  Seal.  '  Willielmus 
Ostiarius,  of  our  chancery  (capelle  nostre)  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Alexander 
de  Capella  by  law  and  custom  ought  to  receive  certain  fees  in  our  chancery, 
which  fees  the  ancestors  of  the  said  William  have  received  immemorially.' 
The  fees  fixed  are  : — for  each  charter  of  new  infeftment,  half  a  silver  merk  ; 
for  each  confirmation  in  majori  forma,  the  same ;  for  each  in  minori  forma, 
forty  pence ;  for  letters  of  remission,  of  church  presentations,  etc.,  two 
shillings,  and  so  on  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  fees  on  charters  by  resigna- 
tion (Roxburgh  mss.,  Rep.  Comrs.  Hist.  mss.  xiv.  26).  What  fees  the 
Principal  Usher  was  entitled  to  then  we  do  not  know,  but  in  after  times  he 
also  had  rights,  to  fees  on  new  infeftments,  confirmations,  etc.,  which. can 
scarcely  have  been  originally  due  to  him. 
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In  1585  there  was  'grudge  and  complaint  on  account  of  allegit  ex- 
torsion  '  by  the  Ushers  in  the  exaction  of  fees.    Parliament  appointed  a 
commission  of  officers  of  State  to  ascertain  the  ancient  usage,  and  to  fix 
fees  which  were  reasonable.    1  Mr.  Yschear  '  himself— probably  William 
Cockburn  of  Langton— was  on  the  commission,  but  the  commission  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  reported.   In  1592  the  matter  of  Seal  and  Ushers' 
fees  were  remitted  by  Parliament  to  the  Privy  Council.    But  it  was  not 
till  1606  that  the  Council  was  moved  to  action.   It  then  became  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  the  '  shamefull  scafferie  and  extortion '  which  the  lieges 
were  being ^  subjected  to  in  the  matter  of  fees  in  general.  Respecting 
the  Ushers'  fees  it  enacted  that  'no  infeftment  or  signator  shall  pay 
chalmer  fie '  save  in  a  resignation  of  lands  held  of  the  king,  and  then 
the  fee  shall  be  equal  and  proportional  to  the  price  due  to  the  Privy 
Seal  for  the  lands  that  shall  be  resigned.    It  will  be  observed  that  if  the 
ancient  list  of  fees  due  to  the  Usher  of  Chancery  was  in  force  at  this  time,  it 
did  not  include  fees  on  charters  by  resignation.    The  Council  did  not 
finally  adjust  its  regulations  without  some  argumentative  correspondence 
with  the  king.    James  and  his  Court  were  at  Greenwich,  and  his  Ushers 
were  in  attendance  on  him  as  in  duty  bound.    'Thair  stay  and  attendance 
heir,'  writes  the  king,  'being  an  impediment  to  thame  to  solicit  thair 
affains  in  Edinburgh,  his  Majesty  graciously  took  up  the  cudgels  for  them. 
The  Ushers  were  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  and  James  Maxwell. 
And  this  incidental  statement  of  King  James's  clears  up  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  Sir  John's  son,  William  Drummond  the  poet,  the  explanation  of 
whose  residence  in  England  in  his  youth  had  formerly  been  a  matter  of 
doubtful  surmise  (see  Professor  Masson's  footnote,  Privy  Council  Register, 
vn.  p.  190).    Maxwell  was  James  Maxwell  of  Innerwick,  a  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  King  James  and  afterwards  to  Charles  1.   He  married 
a  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Annandale,  and  in  1646  was  himself  created 
Earl  of  Dirleton.    He  was  a  person  of  considerable  influence  at  Court. 

Cockburn  of  Langton  does  not  appear  in  these  discussions.  Yet,  as  he 
had  received  a  charter  of  confirmation  but  a  few  years  previously  (1595), 
according  to  which  his  office  was  to  be  administered  by  himself  personally, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  rights  or  that  they  had 
lapsed.  IHs  true  that  in  1595  Cockburn  was  a  minor,  acting  with  consent 
of  a  '  tutor.'  In  1609,  however,  he  was  of  full  age  and  had  already  received 
knighthood.  He  cannot  therefore  have  been  considered  a  person  of  no 
consequence.  But  whether  by  granting  leases  of  their  office,  or  by  neglect 
of  it,  the  Cockburns  were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  altogether  their 
right  to  exercise  any  part  of  it  personally.  No  Cockburn  appears  in  the 
list  of  Ushers  and  Master-households  who  receive  gratuities  for  their 
services  on  the  occasion  of  King  James's  visit  to  Scotland  in  16 18.  Nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  exercised  even  their  parliamentary  functions  for 
a  time,  for  though  Sir  William  Cockburn  had  had  a  crown  confirmation 
of  his  office  in  1609,  yet  in  162 1  the  Privy  Council  utterly  denied  that  he 
was  ever  in  possession  of  it.  The  Council  was  resolute,  and  its  minute  is 
quaint : — 

'  25th  July  162 1.— The  quhilk  day,  Cokburne  of  La  ngtoun  having 

usurpit  upoun  him  the  office  of  Isheair  and  preassing  to  haif  attendit  that 
office  during  the  tyme  of  this  present  Parliament,  and  the  Lordis  of  the 
Secret  Counsaill  haveing  divers  tymes  causit  admonishe  him  to  forbeare 
that  service  at  this  tyme  seeing  he  was  never  in  possessioun  thairof  and 
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that  his  contestatioun  might  procure  some  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
Parliament,  and  he  haveing  obstinatlie  and  contemptuuslie  refusit  to  for- 
beare  the  exerceing  of  the  said  office,  unles,  as  he  affirmed  he  wer 
violentlie  putt  frome  it  and  his  battoun  tane  frome  him,  thairfoir  the  saidis 
Lordis  ordanis  him  to  be  committit  to  warde  within  the  Castell  of 
Edenburgh,  thairin  to  remayne  upoun  his  awne  expenssis  ay  and  quhill 
he  be  fred  and  releved  be  the  saidis  Lordis.' 

In  1625  the  Prince,  in  forming  his  establishment,  came  to  name  an 
Usher,  wrote  from  his  Court  at  Newmercatt  and  nominated  William 
Cunningham,  Writer  to  the  Signet.  But  the  Council  delayed  the  appoint- 
ment 'till  James  Maxwell,  his  Majesty's  Usher,  shall  have  been  heard  as 
to  his  interest.'  Thereafter  the  appointment  was  cancelled,  the  Prince 
alleging  that  he  had  been  'sinisterouslie '  informed  when  he  made  it,  and  an 
appointment  was  issued  in  favour  of  'James  and  William  Maxwells, 
Gentlemen  Ushers  to  the  King's  Majestic'  Again,  no  mention  of  Cockburn. 

The  next  Cockburn  of  Langton  however  was  destined  to  retrieve  his 
position,  but   not  without  difficulty  and   compromise.     The  William 
Cockburn  who  had  been  warned  by  the  '  Lordis  of  the  Secret  Counsaill '  in 
162 1,  was  dead,  and  his  son,  Sir  William  Cockburn,  Knight-Baronet, 
had  been  retoured  to  him  in  1626.    In  1633,  at  the  coronation  cavalcade 
of  Charles  1.,  the  Usher  had  been  granted  his  place  as  an  officer  of  the 
household.    On  17th  August  1641,  when  the  king  opened  the  Scots 
Parliament  in  person,  Cockburn  appeared  and  proceeded  to  exercise 
his  parliamentary  office.     'The   laird  of  Langtoun  took  upon  him,' 
says  the  record  of  the  Parliament,  'without  knowledge  or  direction 
from  his  Majestie,  to  go  before  the  king  as  Ischear  with  ane  rod  in  his 
hand.'    The  immediate  consequence  of  his  conduct  was  that  the  king 
ordered  him  'to  goe  to  the  Castle  be  his  Majestie's  warrand,'  but, 
presently  repenting  him  of  his  severity,  he  '  declaired  that  since  this  was 
the  first  day  of  his  appeiring  in  parliament  he  would  deale  so  bountifullie 
with  his  subjectes,  that  none  should  be  imprisoned,  And  therfor  his 
Majestie  commandit  Langtoun  to  keepe  his  chalmer  whill  [until]  the 
morne  that  the  mater  might  be  hard  and  setled  anent  his  cleame  to 
the  office  of  Ischearie.'    From  the  proceedings  of  the  next  few  days 
it  appears  that  Sir  William  had  influential  rivals.     The  Earl  of  Wigton 
claimed  a  right  in  the  office,  and  James  Maxwell,  already  mentioned, 
considered  his  interests  were  affected,  and  claimed  to  be  made  a 
party  to  the  case.     The  Laird  of  Langton  lodged  answers  to  all  his 
competitors,  and  'askit  instruments  that  he  was  debarrit  violentlie  from 
the  possessione  of  his  place  of  uscherie,  And  protestet  that  the  samen 
myght  not  be  prejudiciall  to  his  right  of  the  said  place  and  office.'  In 
1642  there  was  effected  a  compromise,  the  terms  of  which  look  as  if  the 
Crown  itself  had  been  somewhat  in  the  wrong,  and  Cockburn  remiss 
perhaps.    The  Earl  of  Wigton  got  a  warrant  for  payment  of  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling  out  of  the  king's  coffers,  in  lieu  of  his  rights,  and  the 
Laird  of  Langton  accepted  a  re-grant  of  the  office,  subject  to  liferents  in 
favour  of  James  Maxwell  and  his  brother  William  Maxwell  of  Kirkljouse. 
In  the  next  year  William  Maxwell  died,  and  Colonel  Robert  Cunynghame, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairne,  came  into  his  right.    In  March  1647, 
Parliament  finally  ratified  a  gift  of  the  office  under  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir 
William  Cockburn  of  Langton,  and  his  heirs-male  and  assignees  whom- 
soever, but  providing  a  liferent  of  one-half  of  the  office  to  Colonel  Robert 
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Conynghame.  The  Ushers  compeared  personally  in  Parliament,  and 
made  faith  de  fideli  administratione,  and  so  was  the  matter  settled,  and 
ended  with  the  vindication  of  Cockburn's  rights. 

At  the  same  time  the  fees  and  salary  of  the  orifice  were  fixed.  They 
were — 1st,  the  fees  '  in  use  to  be  payed  to  the  said  Usher  for  infeftments  of 
lands  passing  the  Great  Seale  within  the  said  kingdome  [Scotland],  either 
by  Resignations,  Confirmations,  or  new  Gifts,  with  all  fies,  casualties,  and 
other  dewties  under  written  payable  be  Earles,  etc.,  ...  to  be  payed  be 
all  Scotismen  within  his  Majesties  dominions  and  als  be  all  Inglishmen, 
who  shall  receave  any  honors  or  dignities  from  his  Majestie  within  the 
said  kingdome  of  Scotland.    To  witt : — 

From  every  Earle  so  created, 
,,  Viscount, 
,,  Lord, 
,,  Knight-Baronet, 
„        Knight,  . 

Togither  with  the  soume  of  Four  hundreth  pounds  t 
for  the  foresaid  office  to  be  payed  out  of  the  readiest  of  his  Majesties 
Rents.' 

In  1660,  the  fees  similarly  receivable  from  Dukes  and  Marquises  was 
also  fixed  by  charter  : — 

Scots.  Sterling. 
For  every  Duke,        .       .       .    £260       [£21  13 
„       Marquis,    .       .       .       220       [    18  6 

Colonel  Cuningham  seems  to  have  had  a  liferent  of  these,  and  a 
salary  of  ^50  sterling. 

The  next  charter  of  confirmation  (1662),  ratified  by  Parliament  in 
1663  (Acts,  1663,  c.  104,  Rec.  Ed.  vii.  521),  grants  to  Sir  Archibald 
Cockburn  and  '  his  airs  male  and  assigneyes  whatsomever,  the  baronie  of 
Langtoun,  with  the  office  of  principall  Ischar  to  his  Majestie  and  his 
successors  in  all  time  comeing,  with  tuo  gentlemen  and  tuo  bowmen  with 
their  horses  and  servants  servand  the  said  Sir  Archibald  and  his  airs  male 
in  the  exercise  of  the  said  office  [reserving  to  Robert  Conynghame  his 
liferent  allenerlie  of  his  conjunct  right]  Together  with  the  pension  of  tuo 
hundreth  pund  sterling  english  money  granted  be  his  Majestie  to  the  said 
Sir  Archibald  dureing  all  the  days  of  the  lifetime  of  the  said  Robert 
Coninghame.  ...  To  be  payed,  on  the  first  termes  payment,  at  Wit- 
Sunday  1662.'  In  1674,  Sir  Archibald  acquired  Colonel  Cunynghame's 
rights,  and  in  1681  procured  a  general  ratification,  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
of  all  the  charters  of  the  office,  with  the  fees,  and  salary  of  ^"250  sterling 
(Acts,  i68t,  c.  37,  Rec.  Ed.). 

In  1686  (c.  63,  Rec.  Ed.  viii.  632),  Parliament  confirmed  a  Great  Seal 
charter,  dated  21st  January  of  that  year,  again  granting  the  fees  above 
mentioned,  and  adding 

Scots.  Sterling. 

For  every  Archbishop,       .       .    .£230  L£"i9 
,,       Bishop,      .       .       .        160  [13 

These  fees,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  are  exacted  at 
the  present  day  on  all  creations  of  dignities  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
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personally  conferred ;  on  dignities  conferred  by  letters  patent  the  fees  are 
abated  to  the  extent  of  about  one-twentieth. 

The  fees  on  infeftments,  etc.,  which  varied  in  ratio  to  the  value  or 
dignity  of  the  subjects  involved,  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"  It  is  not  clear  from  the  charter  of  1662,  what  maintenance  if  any  was 
granted  to  the  Ushers'  attendants.  The  salary  of  ,£250  may  have  been 
in  lieu  of  the  maintenance,  and  so  it  was  said  in  the  case  of  Stewart  v. 
Campbell,  1782,  Mor.  Did.  6925,  in  which  the  right  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  were  involved.  But  a  later  Usher,  Sir  Patrick  Walker,  took 
another  view,  which  has  been  alluded  to  above. 

During  this  period  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Cockburns,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  wrote  in  his  Treatise  on  Precedency,  'The  Lyon 
and  he  [the  Usher]  does  debate  who  shall  go  next  to  the  King  or  his 
Commissioner  in  Parliament  and  Conventions,  the  Usher  pretending  that 
if  he  behooved  to  go  after  the  Lyon,  he  behooved  to  go  before  the 
Heraulds,  and  so  he  behooved  to  walk  between  the  Lyon  and  his 
brethren,  which  were  not  decent.  .  .  .  Like  as  it  is  implied  in  the  nature 
of  the  Usher's  office,  that  he  should  immediately  usher  him  to  whom 
he  is  Usher.'  Mackenzie  leaves  the  question  open,  though  he  under- 
mines the  Usher's  positions  by  references  to  the  practice  of  England 
and  France,  and  implies  that  the  Usher  walks  next  after  Lyon  (Mackenzie 
on  Precedency,  1680,  p.  44).  And  this  is  the  order  observed  in  the 
Ridings  of  the  Parliament  from  1685  down  to  the  Union.  (See  Certifi- 
cates in  Lyon  office.)  In  1693,  the  Usher  is  declared  to  be  among 
those  officials  such  as  the  Lyon,  the  Knight  Marishall  (then  an  existing 
office),  etc.,  who  are  allowed' to  remain  in  the  presence  of  the  Parliament 
during  its  sittings. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lairds  of  Langton  were  getting  into  difficulties 
financial.  They  had  borrowed  extensively  from  William  Cockburn  of 
Cockburn  and  others,  and  in  1690  had  granted  these  creditors  in  return  a 
bond  and  a  disposition  of  their  estates  in  security.  In  virtue  of  his 
disposition  the  creditors  subsequendy  led  adjudications,  which  were 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  were  held  to  put  them  in  possession 
not  only  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Langton,  but  in  possession  also  of  the 
office  of  Usher.  The  litigations  between  the  creditors  themselves,  and 
between  them  and  Cockburn,  which  continued  from  1690  down  to  1758. 
During  this  time  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  England  took  place,  and  by 
Article  20  of  the  Treaty  the  Scottish  heritable  offices  were  reserved  to  their 
owners.  In  17 14,  therefore,  on  the  accession  of  George  1.,  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  walk  at  the  King's  coronation  with  a 
white  rod  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  The  Petition,  however,  was  not 
determined  on,  owing  to  Cockburn's  failure  to  produce  proofs  of  the  state- 
ments he  made  in  support  of  his  claim.  In  1727,  in  view  of  the  coronation 
of  George  11.,  he  renewed  his  petition,  adding,  that  being  now  a  man  of 
great  age,  and  unable  to  undertake  a  journey,  he  prayed  the  King  to 
allow  him  to  be  represented  by  his  near  kinsman  Dr.  William  Cockburn. 
But  the  consideration  of  this  petition  was  postponed  also  in  absence  of 
proof  that  any  of  Sir  Alexander's  predecessors  had  ever  walked  as  Ushers 
of  the  White  Rod  at  a  coronation  of  any  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland. 
Cockburn  had  not  ingratiated  himself  at  Court,  and  was  in  no  position 
to  prove  his  statements.  He  had  been  in  rebellion,  he  was  bankrupt 
and  unable  to  appear  personally  for  fear  of  arrest,  and.  his  office  was 
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practically  alienated  from  him  for  the  behoof  of  his  creditors.  In  1758, 
the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  heritable  office  of  Usher  was  finally  pronounced  to  be  adjudgeable, 
and  was  thereafter  judicially  sold  to  Alexander  Coutts,  one  of  the  famous 
bankers  of  that  name. 

Coutts  found  the  office  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation.  He  at  once 
petitioned  the  King  for  the  recognition  of  it  as  a  British  office,  and  for  the 
recognition  of  his  rights  to  fees  on  creations  of  dignities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  only  in  the  time  of  his  successor,  Sir  James  Cockburn, 
that  the  Usher's  right  to  these  fees  was  formally  acknowledged,  as  it  was  by 
the  Treasury  ordering  payment  to  him  in  1766  of  ^21,  13s.  4d.  on  the 
creation  of  a  dukedom  of  Cumberland  in  favour  of  Prince  Henry  Frederick. 
But  Coutts  procured  the  official  recognition  of  the  office  in  some  respects, 
as  a  British  office  analogous  to  that  of  Black  Rod.  He  was  able  to 
answer  the  test  question  of  precedent,  for,  after  extensive  searches 
among  the  Records  in  Edinburgh,  which  were  not  so  accessible  then  as 
now,  Mr.  George  Moncreiff  had  discovered  for  him  that  the  Usher  had  had 
his  precedence  fixed  by  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  for  the  entry  into 
Edinburgh  and  coronation  of  Charles  1.  in  1633.  Mr-  Coutts  received, 
in  consequence,  a  summons  to  attend  the  coronation,  and  to  walk  next 
the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
having  received  new  insignia  of  office  for  the  occasion,  as  did  other 
similar  officials.  It  must  be  supposed  therefore  that  the  old  Cock- 
burn  insignia,  now  lost,  was  still  in  existence  then.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  rod  made  about  four  years  afterwards— in  1765.  This  rod, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  will  be  described  below,  along  with  the  later 
insignia. 

In  1766  Coutts  in  his  turn  sold  the  ushership  to  Sir  James  Cockburn, 
heir-male  of  the  first  grantee,  who  held  it  till  1778,  when  his  affairs  went 
into  disorder,  and  the  office  again  changed  hands.  It  was  acquired  by 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  K.B.,  for  ,£12,100  at  public  auction.  At  this 
time  the  average  annual  fees  were,  from  infeftments,  £20,  10s.,  creations 
of  dignities,  £\oo,  16s.  9d.  These,  added  to  the  salary  of  ^"250, 
amounted  to  ^371,  6s.  od.  Sir  Archibald  died  in  1791,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  his  brother  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Inverneil.  In 
1805,  Sir  James  made  preparations  for  selling  the  office,  but  died  before 
the  sale  was  carried  out.  His  son,  General  James  Campbell,  completed 
the  sale.  By  this  time  the  total  annual  return  from  the  office  had  increased 
to  an  average  of  ^453>  r7s.  8d.  But  the  office  was  knocked  down  for 
,£7,600.  The  purchaser  now  was  William  Walker  of  Coates,  Midlothian, 
son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  Old  Meldrum,  and  grandson  of  a 
burgess  and  tailor  moving  in  good  society  in  Aberdeen."  Walker  pur- 
chased the  office  for  his  second  son  Patrick,  afterwards  of  Drumsheugh, 
and  a  member  of  the  Scots  bar,  in  whose  hands  the  office  of  Usher  of  the 
White  Rod  of  Scotland  entered  into  a  new  chapter. 

Never  was  there  a  man  more  energetic  and  indefatigable  in  magnifying 
his  office  than  was  Mr.  Walker.  Within  a  few  months  of  his  appoint 
inent  he  was  besieging  the  King,  and  his  government  and  executive, 
with  claims  and  petitions  that  were  not  to  end  for  years.  He  petitioned 
the  Barons  of  the  Scottish  Exchequer  to  sanction  the  collection  of  his 
fees;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  issue  of  new  insignia  of  office  to 
him  ;  the  King  to  recognise  him  as  one  of  the  Ushers  of  tin-  Parliament  of 
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Great  Britain,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  summoned  to  be  present  at  the 
then  impending  trial  of  Lord  Melville ;  and  the  Commissioners  on  Claims 
to  summon  him  to  attend  a  coronation,  and  give  him  all  the  duties 
and  precedence  ever  enjoyed  anywhere  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  petitioned  the  Prince  Regent  for  possession  of  an  ancient  rod  found 
among  the  Scottish  Regalia,  and  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  ushership  was  a  knight's  service.  When  not  engaged  in  petitions 
on  his  own  behalf,  or  discussing  the  vexed  question  of  his  fees  with 
the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  he  was  signing  petitions  for  sum- 
monses to  coronations,  for  the  great  officers  of  the  Scots  Household, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  so  on.  He  presents  the  petition 
from  the  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts  for  the  assign- 
ment of  a  gown  to  them.  He  takes  charge  of  the  arrangements  at  a 
Peers  election,  and  the  proclamation  of  George  iv.,  incurs  expenses  in 
issuing  cards,  etc.,  and  petitions  that  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  be  ordered 
to  reimburse  him.  In  spite  of  there  being  an  Usher  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  Walker  busies  himself,  on  behalf  of  the  Order,  with  proposals  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood,  is  ordered  to  exhibit 
plans  to  illustrate  them  to  the  King  and  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  goes 
back  to  his  old  friends  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  to  provide  the  plans 
for  him.  If  no  good  came  of  the  Holyrood  plans  or  of  some  others 
of  these  schemes,  the  fault  of  inaction  did  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
Usher  of  the  White  Rod.  Nor  did  he  fail  in  everything.  He  vindicated 
his  own  official  position,  and  was  employed  in  more  public  duties  than 
belonged  strictly  to  his  office.  And  he  actually  got  a  knighthood — a  rare 
thing  in  official  Scotland. 

Though  his  fees  gave  him  a  very  handsome  return  for  his  father's 
original  outlay,  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  office  he  had  acquired  loomed 
larger  in  his  eyes.  His  correspondence,  about  his  insignia  and  state 
duties  and  privileges,  is  somewhat  extensive. 

In  demanding  new  insignia,  he  states,  in  October  1806,  regarding  the 
official  insignia  of  his  predecessors,  that  '  Every  search,  every  investigation, 
and  every  proceeding  has  been  made  and  taken  by  the  petitioner  which 
could  legally  be  done,  for  the  recovery  of  these  old  Insignia,  but  in  vain, 
and  the  only  part  he  has  been  able  to  hear  of  has  been  mutilated  and 
pledged  by  the  deceased  Sir  James  Cockburn.'  He  afterwards  filed  a  Bill 
of  Discovery  and  Delivery  against  Sir  James,  and  it  may  be  that  the  1765 
rod  was  recovered  by  this  process. 

To  prove  'the  urgent  situation  of  the  petitioner,'  Mr.  Walker  says, 
'  the  Election  of  the  Sixteen  Peers  of  Scotland  must,  in  consequence  of 
the  expected  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  shortly  take  place  (and  as  he  or 
his  deputy  is  of  course  in  duty  bound  to  attend  on  that  occasion),  where 
he  cannot  officiate  or  appear  without  his  badge  of  office,  and,  what  is  still 
worse  is,  that  as  the  Election  of  the  Peers  takes  place  in  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood-house,  he  may  even  be  excluded,  or  turned  out  of  the  Palace, 
being  without  his  Insignia,  tho'  he  is  himself  the  Principal  Officer  of  the 
Place  attendant  on  that  Occasion.' 

Mr.  Walker  was  by  no  means  premature  with  his  petition,  for  in  four 
days  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  a  month  and  a  day  the  Election 
of  Peers  had  passed,  and  the  new  Parliament  was  at  Westminster. 
Whether  the  worst  had  come  to  the  worst,  and  the  Usher  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  Palace,  we  do  not  know,  but  no  insignia  had  been  made  and 
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issued.  In  1807  came  another  dissolution,  and  another  election— but 
still  no  insignia. 

In  August  1812  the  Parliament  of  1807  which  had  been  young  was 
old,  and  the  Usher  was  in  London,  and  anxious,  as  with  his  prophetic 
soul  he  well  might  be,  for  the  Parliament  was  to  die  that  year  on  29th  of 
September.  Lord  Sidmouth  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he  got  his  insignia 
and  then  sold  the  office,  as  he  had  bought  it,  the  purchaser  would  have  as 
good  a  right  to  demand  new  insignia  as  he  had.  This  had  not  occurred 
to  Mr.  Walker,  but,  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  he  offered  to  bind  himself 
and  his  successors  not  to  apply  for  new  insignia  'except  in  the  like 
circumstances,  with  the  other  similar  offices  that  are  not  hereditary,'  and 
that  on  any  alienation  of  the  office,  he  or  they  shall  deliver  over  the 
insignia  to  the  person  receiving  the  office.  This  offer  seems  to  have 
been  accepted,  as  on  3rd  August  18 13  the  insignia  have  been  ordered  and 
are  overdue.  It  was,  however,  not  till  further  correspondence  had  passed, 
and  not  till  30th  April  1817,  that  the  long  looked  for  authority  for  the 
issue  of  the  insignia  reached  the  '  Wardrope  and  Jewel  Office.' 

But  Sir  Patrick's  troubles  were  not  over.  In  1820  he  had  to  fight  his 
fight  all  over  again  for  a  state  robe,  which  he  had  not  yet  asked  for,  and 
now  wanted  in  view  of  the  coming  coronation  of  George  iv.  He 
presented  also  several  petitions,  or  rather  argumentative  addresses  in 
support  of  his  rights  to  what  he  considered  his  precedence  at  the 
coronation  procession  :— '  By  no  other  means,'  he  pleads,  '  than  by 
placing  the  Kings  of  Arms  between  the  two  national  ushers,  can  the  united 
arms  be  represented  in  the  procession.  As  well  might  the  unicorn  be  torn 
from  the  Great  Seal,  as  separate  the  petitioner  from  the  Kings  of  Arms,  or 
give  him  a  different  rank  from  the  Black  Rod.'  The  Usher  of  the  White 
Rod  eventually  appeared  at  the  coronation  in  full  array,  walked  side  by 
side  with  Green  Rod,  gave  the  signal  to  the  Peers  when  the  crown  was 
placed  on  the  king's  head,  and  afterwards  at  the  banquet  attended  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  when,  as  Great  Master  Household  for  Scotland,  he 
presented  the  gold  cup  for  the  king  to  drink  out  of.  That,  the  most 
gorgeous  coronation  the  kingdom  had  ever  seen,  was  the  climax  of  Sir 
Patrick  Walker's  pageantry,  and,  though  it  was  not  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  wore  his  robes,  we  may  leave  him  here. 

Strange  it  is  that  immediately  after  this  the  most  complete  revival 
which  the  office  of  Heritable  Usher  had  experienced,  it  should  have  been 
placed  by  the  hands  of  the  reviver's  own  family  in  a  position  of  greater 
anomaly  and  oblivion  than  when  it  was  even  in  the  hands  of  the  Langton 
creditors.  On  Sir  Patrick's  death  in  October  1837,  the  office,  along  with 
his  landed  properties  of  Coates  and  Drumsheugh,  went  to  his  sisters,  who 
held  it  for  a  considerable  time.  On  the  coronation  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  they  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  appear  by 
proxy,  in  the  person  of  their  step-nephew,  Colonel  Ainslie,  C.B.,  but  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  was  refused.  The  ladies  dying  afterwards  with- 
out issue,  left  both  lands  and  office  to  a  permanent  body  of  Trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The  Trust  draws  the  salary 
and  the  fees  on  Honours,  but  cannot  perform  the  correlative  duties,  the 
performance  of  which  Sir  Patrick  considered  of  even  national  importance. 
That  the  position  of  the  Trust  in  retaining  the  office  is  legal  has  not  been 
questioned.  The  foundation  deed  leaves,  it  may  be  presumed,  no  alter 
native  but  to  retain  it.  So  whether  the  members  of  the  Board  are  tenacious 
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or  not  of  the  distinction  of  being  connected  with  the  most  notable 
anomaly  in  Scotland,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  the  initiative 
to  procure  its  abolition.1 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Walker  Trustees  we  have  been  permitted  to 
photograph  the  Usher's  robes  and  insignia,  etc.,  which  are  now  in  their 
possession.2  The  insignia,  issued  in  1817,  consisted  of  a  rod  of  office, 
and  a  badge  and  chain— as  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
rod,  which  measures  36  inches  in  length,  is  of  silver,  the  ornamented  parts 
of  the  rod, — the  capital,  the  two  bosses,  one  at  the  middle  and  one 
half-way  between  the  middle  and  the  butt-end  of  the  rod,  and  the  butt  of 
the  rod  itself, — are  gilded.  The  butt-end  is  in  the  form  of  a  thistle  head, 
and  enamelled  to  represent  one  in  its  proper  colours.  The  other  gilded 
portions  are  enamelled  with  smaller  thistles,  also  in  their  proper  colours. 
Round  the  edge  of  the  head  of  the  staff  is  the  Scottish  motto,  Nemo  me 
impime  /acessef,  on  a  green  enamel  ground.  The  rod  is  ensigned  with  a 
Scottish  unicorn  sejeant,  supporting  a  shield  on  which  are  the  Scottish 
Arms.  Both  shield  and  supporter  are  in  their  heraldic  metals  and  colour. 
On  the  butt-end  of  the  rod  is  engraved  the  Royal  Arms  as  borne  by  our 
kings  after  1800.  The  badge  is  an  oval  ensigned  with  an  imperial  crown. 
On  one  side  of  the  badge  is  the  St.  Andrew,  on  the  other  a  Scotch  thistle 
proper,  on  an  asure  field,  all  in  enamel.  In  a  ribbon  round  the  margin  of 
each  side  of  the  badge  is  the  Scottish  motto.  The  badge  hangs  from 
three  separate  gold  chains  of  plain  oval  links.  No  hall-mark  or  maker's 
name  can  be  seen  on  rod  or  badge,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name 
in  the  lid  of  the  leather  case  belonging  to  the  badge,  the  makers  were 
Rundell,  Bridge,  &  Rundell  of  London,  the  Court  Jewellers  of  the  day. 
There  is  another  similar  badge,  flatter  in  make  and  without  the  crown, 
and  possibly  worn  by  Sir  Patrick  Walker  in  semi-state.  Its  case  bears  the 
name  of  Griffin  &  Adams. 

Along  with  these  richly  enamelled  insignia  reposes  an  older,  plainer 
rod  of  Scottish  make.  It  measures  33  inches  in  length,  and  is  slighter 
and  more  graceful  in  its  lines.  It  is  of  silver  with  a  boss  at  the  middle 
and  at  the  butt-end,  and  ensigned  with  a  unicorn  supporting  a  shield,  all 
in  silver.  On  the  shield  is  engraved  a  lion  rampant.  There  is  no  tressure, 
but  in  its  place  is  the  Scottish  motto,  also  engraved.  The  bosses  have 
originally  been  water-gilded,  and  appear  to  have  been  recently  touched 
up  rather  thinly  by  the  electro  process.  The  hall-mark  of  Edinburgh  for 
1765  appears  on  the  rod,  with  the  maker's  name — Clark — stamped 
beside  it. 

The  full  dress  of  the  Usher  of  the  White  Rod  consisted  of  scarlet  satin 
tunic,  richly  braided  with  gold,  with  white  satin  slashed  at  the  shoulders 
and  white  satin  cuffs ;  scarlet  and  slashed  white  satin  trunks ;  white  hose, 
white  kid  shoes  with  red  heels  and  gold  braided  rosettes ;  a  court  sword 
with  gilt  hilt ;  over  all  a  white  satin  robe  lined  with  crimson  silk ;  the  St. 
Andrew  Cross  sewed  on  at  the  left  corner  of  the  skirt  of  the  robe  which  is 
looped  to  the  left  shoulder. 

1  We  understand  that  a  history  of  the  Heritable  Office  of  Principal  Usher  will  form 
a  chapter  in  the  forthcoming  Story  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  by  G.  G. 
Cunninghame,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

2  We  have  also  to  thank  Messrs.  Robertson  &  Wood,  W.S.,  Agents  to  the  Trust,  and 
Mr.  Crichton,  89  Princes  Street,  for  the  facilities  and  assistance  they  have  given  to 
enable  the  photograph  to  be  taken. 
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How  far  this  robe  resembled  its  predecessors,  or  was  invented  for  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  King  George  iv.  it  may  be  difficult  to  tell. 

Ed. 


THE  USHER  OF  THE  GREEN  ROD. 

There  is  not  so  much  to  tell  of  the  office  of  Usher  of  the  Most  Ancient 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  otherwise  known  as  the  Usher  of  the  Green  Rod,  as 
of  that  of  the  King's  Principal  Usher.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Prin- 
cipal Usher  at  one  time  exercised  the  duties  of  Usher  to  the  Order.  In 
England  the  offices  of  Black  Rod  of  Parliament  and  of  the  principal  order 
of  knighthood  are  still  held  by  the  same  person.  On  the  Act  of  Re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  by  Queen  Anne  in  1703,  the  offices 
of  King's  Usher  and  Usher  of  the  Order  are  mentioned  as  if  they  were 
distinct,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same  person. 

At  the  accession  of  George  1.,  the  Cockburns  of  Langton,  the  Heritable 
Principal  Ushers,  were  not  in  a  position  to  exercise  their  offices,  heritable 
or  not.  There  was  nothing  heritable  in  the  office  of  Usher  to  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle,  as  created  by  Queen  Anne.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  find  that,  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  17 14,  the  king  issued  a  separate 
patent  of  that  office.  The  patent  was  in  favour  of  Thomas  Brand,  a  Scots- 
man, and  favourite  at  Court.  Brand,  who  was  appointed  also  to  be  an 
Usher  Daily  Waiter,  was  afterwards  knighted,  attended  the  coronation  of 
George  11.,  and  in  the  procession  walked  next  Black  Rod.  He  asked,  and 
was  accorded  a  summons  to  attend  the  coronation  of  George  111.  in  1761, 
but  declined  to  pay  the  Council  fees  demanded  of  him,  and  did  not 
appear. 

In  1762,  Robert  Quarme,  who  had  been  Deputy  Black  Rod,  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  along  with  ^100  a  year,  which  is  still  the  salary 
of  the  office.  He  was  succeeded  in  1787  by  Matthew  Robert  Arnott. 
Arnott  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  in  1800  by  Robert  Quarme,  son  of  the 
last.  It  was  he  who  walked  with  Sir  Patrick  Walker  at  the  coronation  of 
George  iv.  Frederick  Peel  Round  was  the  next  Usher.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1884  by  Sir  Duncan  A.  D.  Campbell,  Bart.,  who  held  office  till 
1895,  when  the  present  Usher,  Hon.  Alan  David  Murray,  received  the 
office. 

The  accompanying  plate  is  taken,  by  the  kind  permission,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  from  a  full  length  portrait  now  at  Roseneath.  It 
represents  an  Usher  of  the  Green  Rod  in  robes  and  insignia,  and  appears 
to  date  itself  somewhere  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  It  may 
therefore  be  taken  for  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Brand.  The  portrait  has 
been  variously  thought  to  be  by  Murray  and  by  Shackleton.  The  robe 
is  of  green  satin  lined  with  white  satin  or  silk ;  the  right  corner  of  the 
skirt  is  looped  to  the  right  shoulder ;  on  the  left  breast  is  the  St.  Andrew's 
cross.  The  tunic  and  tights  are  of  black  velvet,  the  tunic  very  hand- 
somely braided  down  the  front  with  gold ;  the  hose  are  white,  and  the 
shoes  black  with  gold  buckles ;  the  cordon  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and  its 
tassels  hang  down  to  the  knees.  The  badge,  which  is  not  very  carefully 
rendered  in  the  portrait,  is  oval,  of  white  enamel,  with  two  sprigs  of  rue  in 
saltire,  surmounting  which  is  a  thistle  ;  round  the  margin  of  the  badge  is 
the  Scottish  motto,  Nemo  me,  etc.,  all  in  enamel.    The  chains  are  of  gold 
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and  tied  at  the  shoulders  with  white  bows.  The  rod  of  office  is  green. 
At  the  top  is  the  Scottish  Unicorn  in  silver,  supporting  a  shield,  the 
other  ornaments  as  seen  in  the  illustration  are  of  gold.  Ed. 


THE  PIRATES  OF  BARBARY  IN  SCOTTISH  RECORDS. 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  rural 
parish  life  was  the  assemblage  at  the  church  door  on  Sundays  before  service 
commenced.  Thither  assembled,  with  ample  leisure,  the  farmers  and  their 
dependants  from  the  whole  district  round,  and  there  were  discussed  the 
important  events  of  the  week.  But  the  parishioners  did  not  comprise 
the  whole  assembly,  Seldom  did  a  Sunday  come  round  but  they  were 
joined  by  a  sprinkling  of  stranger  beggars,  who,  from  time  to  time,  were 
representative  of  almost  all  classes  and  nationalities.  The  disasters  and 
atrocities  that  are  now  served  up  to  us  by  proxy  by  our  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  were  then  recounted  at  the  church  door  by  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, in  bodily  form — at  least  so  much  of  their  bodies  as  was  left  them. 
And  what  a  motley  crew  they  must  have  been  !  Take,  for  example,  a  few 
specimens  at  random  that  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  parish 
church  of  Fordyce : — a  distressed  gentleman,  a  ship-broken  skipper,  a 
stranger  with  eight  fatherless  children,  a  poor  schoolmaster,  a  distempered 
schoolmaster,  a  Grecian  priest,  a  woman  on  a  barrow,  a  woman  carried  in 
a  creel,  a  man  with  his  arm  cut  off,  a  poor  cripple  with  his  legs  and  knees 
above  his  back,  a  woman  who  had  nine  children  at  three  births,  blue-gowns 
again  and  again,  a  man  from  Ayr,  a  Derbyshire  man  who  had  come  from 
that  county  to  be  cured  of  a  palsy  at  Peterhead,  a  Belfast  merchant,  a 
soldier's  wife  and  children  who  were  starving,  two  Spanish  soldiers,  a  mad- 
man— and  so  on. 

But  the  class  that  concerns  us  at  present  is  the  victims  of  the  pirates  of 
Barbary. 

In  thinking  of  the  Turk  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  though  he  is  now 
low  and  in  bad  repute,  Turkey  was  once  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Europe,  and  for  long  spread  the  terror  of  its  name  not  only  in  Europe 
but  in  Asia.  *  Few,  even  well-read  persons,  realise  the  full  extent  of  its 
power,  and  to  many  the  facts  in  Lieut.-Colonel  Playfair's  admirable  and 
interesting  work,  The  Scourge  of  Christendom,  will  come  as  a  revelation. 

From  that  work  one  may  learn  the  supreme  power  of  the  Turk  who 
could  gather  in  captives  by  the  score  and  the  hundred,  while  the  following 
extracts  will  aid  in  dispelling  some  current  ideas  as  to  the  utter  rudeness 
of  our  court  and  nobles,  seeing  the  products  of  other  lands  were  so  eagerly 
sought  for;  and  they  will  tend  to  confirm  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  in- 
domitable energy  and  courage  of  the  Scot  who,  even  in  those  early  days, 
sailed  up  the  Mediterranean  with  all  its  concomitant  risks. 

Were  Colonel  Playfair's  statements  not  taken  from  official  documents 
one  could  scarcely  consider  them  reliable.  'Everything,'  says  he,  'con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  Christian  slavery  in  the  Barbary  States  is  of  the 
deepest  interest.  When  that  institution  was  at  its  height  there  were  from 
20,000  to  30,000  captives  at  the  time  in  Algiers  alone,  representing  every 
nation  in  Europe  and  every  rank  in  society,  from  the  viceroy  to  the  common 
sailor ;  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  church,  literature,  science,  and 
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arms ;  delicately  nurtured  ladies  and  little  children  doomed  to  spend  their 
lives  in  infamy.    The  majority  never  returned  to  their  native  land.' 

The  principle  of  co-operation,  so  powerful  in  our  day,  must  have  been 
then  in  its  infancy  when  these  corsairs  for  upwards  of  four  centuries  could 
set  at  defiance  every  nation  in  Europe,  or  cleverly  play  one  nation  off  on  the 
other.  In  a  letter  I  had  from  Colonel  Playfair,  H.M.  Consul-General  at 
Algiers,  he  says :  '  It  is  more  and  more  incomprehensible  to  me  every  day 
how  the  nations  of  Europe  permitted  this  scourge  to  exist,  especially  as 
the  Algerines  never  were  strong,  and  it  would  not  have  required  a  very 
serious  effort  to  have  suppressed  them  at  any  period  of  their  history.' 

The  American  Consul  in  1798  expressed  the  same  idea  in  language 
more  plain  than  diplomatic:  'Can  any  man  believe  that  this  elevated 
brute  has  seven  kings  of  Europe,  two  republics,  and  a  continent  tributary 
to  him,  when  his  whole  naval  force  is  not  equal  to  two  line-of-battle  ships  ?  ' 
And  two  centuries  before  that,  Sir  John  Narborough  expressed  the  same 
opinion  :— '  I  will  engage  that  two  third-rates  will  beat  all  the  men-of-war 
the  Algerines  have.' 

The  untold  sufferings  the  captives  endured  appear  too  frightful  to  con- 
template. But  the  sound  of  them  still  rings  in  our  ears,  and  will  continue 
to  ring  in  the  ears  of  mankind  for  all  time,  notably  through  Cervantes. 
Captured  in  a  sea-fight  he  suffered  five  and  a  half  years  captivity  in  the 
prisons  of  Algiers— from  1575  to  1581,  during  which  time  he  made  several 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  at  escape.  At  last  he  was  released  for  a 
high  ransom.  His  works  reveal  the  life  the  captives  had  to  lead  in  all  its 
horrors.  A  humbler  man,  albeit  he  was  master-gunner  to  Henry  iv.  of 
France,  Edward  Webbe  by  name,  was  also  a  prisoner  with  the  Turk  at  the 
same  time.  Both,  strange  to  say,  were  present  at  the  taking  of  Tunis, 
under  Duke  John  of  Austria.  Webbe  appears  to  have  been  a  captive 
from  1572  till  1588,  when  he  and  others  were  freed  by  the  ransom  money 
contributed  by  the  merchants  of  London.  The  impression  conveyed  by 
Webbe's  narrative  is  not  such  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  victims 
placed  themselves  needlessly  within  the  power  of  their  captors.  His  ship, 
he  says,  was  returning  from  Alexandria  when  they  '  met  with  fiftie  saile  of 
the  Turkes  gallies  with  which  gallies  we  fought  two  days  and  two  nights 
and  made  great  slaughter  amongst  their  men,  we  being  in  all  but  three 
score  men  very  weake  for  such  a  multytude  and,  having  lost  50  or  60  men, 
faintness  constrayned  vs  for  to  yeeld  unto  them.'  The  ten  survivors,  he 
says,  were  stripped  naked  and  received  a  hundred  blows  apiece  from  the 
Turks  for  presuming  to  fight  against  them. 

So  crying  an  evil  was  this  piracy  and  captivity  that  an  Order  of  Monks 
was  founded  to  redeem  Christian  captives  from  Turkish  slavery.  They 
were  also  called  Trinity  Friars  or  Mathurines,  and  were  established  by 
St.  John  of  Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois,  an  anchorite  at  Cerfroid,  near 
Grandula.  Innocent  in.  approved  the  Institute,  and  Innocent  IV.  con- 
firmed their  privileges,  1246.  Their  houses  were  called  hospitals  or 
ministries.  Their  substance  or  rents  were  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  one  was  reserved  for  redeeming  Christian  slaves  from  amongst  the 
Infidels.  They  had  six  monastries  in  Scotland  in  1209.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion they  had  thirteen  houses— in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Brechin,  etc.  The 
Trades  Hospital  and  Trinity  Church  afterwards  occupied  the  site  oi 
the  Aberdeen  house.  In  Algiers  such  an  hospital  existed  from  very 
early  times  until  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery.     Here  slaves  of  all 
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Christian  nations  were  received  and  cared  for  by  Spanish  monks  of  this 
Order. 

The  following  extracts  from  Scottish  records  will  serve  to  supplement 
the  interesting  article  on  the  same  subject  by  '  A.  F.  S.'  in  a  late  number  of 
The  Scottish  Antiquary. 

'  Innumerable  instances,'  says  the  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  '  might  be 
adduced  as  to  the  mode  in  which  money  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  slaves  with  the  Moors  and  Turks  were  the  ecclesiastical  records 
carefully  examined.'  The  following  instances  will  show  what  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  records 
hitherto  published  in  Scotland  and  from  other  sources. 

Treating  the  subject  chronologically,  we  may  first  refer  to  these  pirates 
during  the  time  Scotland  was  a  separate  kingdom— that  is,  prior  to  1603. 
The  first  conflict  the  English  had  with  the  corsairs  of  Barbary  was  about 
the  year  1390.  A  century  later  Moors  from  Spain  settled  there  and  set 
themselves  to  plunder  the  vessels  of  every  Christian  nation  that  came  in 
their  way.  But  it  was  only  when  Algiers  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Turk  that  piracy  began  there  in  earnest,  when  Barbarossa  and  his  brother 
Kheir-ed-din  were  called  in  to  expel  the  Spaniards  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Turks  are  sprung  from  Central  Asia.  They 
appear  in  history  from  the  sixth  century.  By  the  fourteenth  century  they 
had  overrun  a  good  part  of  Europe,  and  in  the  following  century  they 
captured  Constantinople,  which  they  have  since  held.  Not  long  after, 
they  swept  the  Mediterranean  and  seized  Algiers  and  the  adjoining 
countries.  .  . 

The  following  entries  show  what  was  doing  in  Scotland  at  this  period  in 
reference  to  the  Algerines,  and  it  may  be  added  that  at  the  same  time 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  as  busy  endeavouring  to  redress  the  wrongs  her 
subjects  were  suffering  at  the  same  hands  : — 

1575.  According  to  an  Act  of  Privy  Council,  a  collection  appointed  at 
every  parish  church  for  the  release  of  a  skipper  of  Inver- 
keithing  and  his  mate,  prisoners  with  the  Turks,  to  be 
ransomed  for  not  less  than  500  or  600  dollars  for  each. 
(Aberdeen  Kirk  Session.) 

1578,  Dec.  8.  It  is  thought  meet  by  the  Assembly  concerning  the 

poor  prisoners  in  the  Turks'  hands,  conform  to  the  King's 
Majesty's  letters,  that  upon  Thursday  next  admonition  be 
made  in  the  pulpit  to  the* whole  inhabitants  of  this  tovvn,  that 
upon  Sunday  in  the  morning  the  merchants  contribute  of 
their  charity  to  the  effect  foresaid  which  the  reader  shall 
cause  to  be  put  in  execution  during  the  time  of  the  first 
psalm.  The  collection,  including  what  the  baillies  also  con- 
tributed, amounted  to  ^28,  15s.  5d.  Sc.    (Perth  K.S.) 

1579.  About  this  time  money  was  being  collected  in  Aberdeen  and 

other  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
'Scottismen  prisoners  in  Argier  in  Affrik,  and  other  parts 
within  the  Turk's  bounds.'  One  Andro  Cook,  engaged  to 
dispose  of  this  money  as  intended,  and  to  deliver  the  surplus 
'  gif  ony '  to  the  royal  treasurer,  to  be  used  as  his  Majesty 
might  think  fit.  By  1583,  ^562  had  been  collected,  exclusive 
of  expenses,  but  by  this  time  the  captives  were  dead.  Cook 
was  also  dead,  and  the  King  in  Council  ordained  the  sum 
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resting  with  Cook's  son  to  be  paid  in  behalf  of  David  Hume, 
skipper  in  Leith,  who  was  now  lying  captive  at  Bordeaux! 
(Privy  Council  Record,  etc.)  Aberdeen  collected  100  merks 
in  1579  for  the  relief  of  Scottish  prisoners  at  Morocco,  taken 
by  the  Turks. 

During  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  1.  (1603-49),  the  pirates 
were  far  from  idle.  Between  1609  and  16 16  they  captured  466  British 
ships  and  reduced  the  crews  of  the  whole  of  them  to  slavery.  King 
James  sent  out  an  expedition  against  them,  but  it  did  little  good.  About 
1624  an  agent  of  the  Turkey  Company,  James  Frizell,  ransomed  no  less 
than  240  persons  at  a  cost  of  ^1800;  but  numerous  captives  still  remained, 
and  collections  were  made  throughout  all  England  and  Scotland  for  their 
relief. 

These  corsairs  had  the  daring  actually  to  come  to  the  village  of 
Baltimore  in  Ireland,  sack  the  place,  and  carry  off  to  Algiers,  besides  150 
men,  no  less  than  89  women  and  children— a  notable  instance  of  injustice 
to  Ireland.  Arrived  at  Algiers,  these  miserable  persons  were  sold  into 
the  most  abject  slavery.  Even  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  these  pirates 
carried  off  about  the  same  time  as  many  as  60  men,  women  and  children, 
and  they  were  said  to  have  had  then  3000  English  in  captivity.  The 
following  extracts  show  what  aid  was  being  given  towards  the  Scots  captives, 
but  still  more  was  being  done  in  England  for  the  captives  of  that  country! 
Among  other  means  of  raising  money  for  this  purpose  the  Parliament  of 
England  imposed  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  imports  and  exports,  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  this  many  were  liberated,  among  others  a  woman 
belonging  to  Dundee,  another  to  Edinburgh,  etc. : — 

1604.  ^10  given  to  relieve  Thomas  Cristall's  sone  from  the  sclaverie 
of  the  Turkis.    (Aberdeen  K.S.) 

1 6 10.  £20  given  to  a  Grecian  gentleman  persecuted  by  the  Turks. 
(Aberdeen  Eccles.  Records.) 

16 1 5,  Dec.  2i.  The  Privy  Council  recommend  'to  the  charitie  of  all 

our  Soveraine  Lordis  subjectis '  the  case  of  certain  Leith 
mariners,  for  whom  James  Fraser  had  '  so  lovinglie  advanced 
money  for  their  redemptioune,'  to  be  repaid  by  them,  but  who 
'are  nocht  able  to  repay  the  said  sowme.' 

16 1 6,  The  Synod  order  a  collection  to  refund  James  Fraser  his  140 

pounds  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Leith  mariners  exposed  for 
sale  as  slaves  at  Algiers,  lest  the  '  frustrating '  of  it  *  may  after- 
wards be  prejudiciall  to  uthers  falling  in  the  lyk  estait  whilk 
God  forbid.'    (Synod  of  Fife.) 

„  Contribution  to  repay  James  Fraser  in  Argiers  who  bought  off 
(when  sold  as  slaves)  in  Algiers,  Andrew  Robertson  and 
^  several  more  Leith  sailors  caught  off  Barbary  by  Turks. 

„  The  Privy  Council  recommended  this  collection.  The  names 
of  the  prisoners  were  Andrew  Robertson,  John  Cowie,  John 
Dauling,  James  Pratt,  etc.  They  had  been  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  after  a  bloody  but  unsuccessful  contest  with  the 
Turks,  were  made  captives. 

161 7,  August  17.  'That  intimatioune  be  maid  to  the  parosche  thai 

they  grant  supliment  to  anc  callit  [blank]  for  the  help  of 
sum  quha  ar  detenit  captives,  and  also  that  the  bischop  read 
the  Kingis  letter  in  that  mater.'    (Elgin  K.S.) 
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1618.  John  Harrison  sent  to  King  James  an  account  of  his  un- 
successful attempts  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  certain  British 
subjects  detained  under  Muley  Sidan,  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
{Spot  Misc.) 

1621.  Collections  made  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  Scotland  'for 
the  relief  of  the  Scots  prisoners  in  Tunis  and  Algiers.'  These 
amounted  to  a  large  sum.    (See  Balfour's  Annals.) 

1627.  The  Spottisivoode  Miscellany  contains  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hay  as  to  the  ransom  of  Angus 
Morraye's  son,  a  slave  in  Barbary.  This  letter  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  the  release  of  such  captives  was  usually 
effected  by  procuring  a  royal  or  a  Privy  Council  warrant  to 
collect  money  for  their  ransom. 

1625.  Letter  from  the  Bishop  for  a  contribution  for  the  relief  of  some 

folks  of  Queensferry  under  slavery  by  the  Turks  at  Salie. 
(Register  of  Presbytery  of  Lanark.) 
1632.  Supplication  for  Alexander  Lathrishe  in  Dysart  and  David 
Kirkaldie  in  Kinghorne,  captives  (1)  with  the  Turks  (2)  with 
the  Spaniards,  to  be  redeemed  of  1000  merks,  etc.  (Synod  of 
Fife.) 

1636.  Contribution   to   John    Brown  in  Prestonpans  and  his  crew, 

fourteen  in  number,  captives  to  the  Turks.  (Synod  of  Fife.) 
John  Brown  was  captain  of  a  ship  the  John  of  Leith  bound  from 
London  to  Rochelle.  When  near  the  coast  of  France  they  encountered 
three  Turkish  men-of-war  who  chased  them  from  sunrise  to  sundown  and 
at  last  took  and  sank  their  vessel.  Brown  and  his  ten  sailors  were  taken  to 
Sallee  and  sold  as  slaves.  They  were  then  employed  all  day  grinding  in 
a  mill  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  dusty  bread,  each  prisoner  bearing  iron 
chains  to  the  weight  of  eighty  pounds.  '  In  the  night  they  were  put  in 
foul  holes  twenty  foot  under  the  ground  where  they  lay  miserably,  looking 
nightly  to  be  eaten  with  rottens  and  mice.'  The  Privy  Council  recom- 
mended a  contribution  for  them  throughout  Lothian,  Berwick,  Stirling, 
and  Fife. 

Next  month  the  Privy  Council  considered  a  supplication  from  James 
Duncher  a  prisoner  among  the  Turks  in  Algiers.  He  had  been  long  a 
prisoner  there,  tortured  and  starved.  The  Turks  having  offered  to  liberate 
him  for  1200  merks  the  Privy  Council  appointed  a  collection  to  be  made 
for  him  in  the  Sheriffdoms  of  Edinburgh  and  Berwick,  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  the  supplicant's  uncle  in  Dysart  who  promised  to  apply  it  for 
Duncher's  relief. 

About  this  time  1000  merks  was  collected  by  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
to  be  paid  to  the  magistrates  of  Ayr  to  ransom  Ayr  men  captives  to  the 
Algerines. 

1626.  A  collection  taken  '  at  the  churche  dore  for  reliefe  of  the  men  tane 

by  the  Turkis  '  {Murray's  Records  of  Falkirk  Parish). 

1637.  Petition  to  the  Privy  Council  from  a  man  who  stated  that  he  had 

been  a  slave  etc. 

1 64 1.  Collected  four  punds  for  Jhone  Fraser  burges  of  Dumbartane  who 
wes  robbed  be  ye  Turks  wherupone  he  produced  a  testimoniall. 
(Cullen  K.S.) 

1643.  Edinburgh,  Sept.  6.  400  merks  given  for  help  to  ransom  John 
Schank  mariner  taken  captive  by  the  Turks.  (General  or  six 
Sessions.) 
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1643.  Money  is  given  to  James  Bogle  a  burgess'  son  to  help  to  paV  his 

ransom  '  being  taken  with  the  Turks.'    (Glasgow  ) 

1644,  April  3.  Edinburgh.    1000  merks  to  be  advanced  for  the  relief 

of  Gilbert  Boyd  taken  captive  by  the  Turks.  (General  or  six 
oessions.) 

Under  Cromwell's  government  the  pirates  of  the  North  of  Africa  were 
for  once  brought  to  reason  when  defeated  by  General  Blake.    During  his 
rule  we  meet  with  fewer  instances  of  captivity  but  this  favourable  change 
was  of  short  duration.     Whatever  may  be  said  by  others,  Cromwell 
evidently  did  not  think  the  terror  of  his  name  was  sufficient  to  cow  these 
daring  spirits  for  he  caused  ^70,000  to  be  raised  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.    Of  this  sum,  however,  only  one-sixth  part  was  applied  for  this 
purpose,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  defray  debts  connected  with  the  navy 
1656.  Supplication   from  Anastasius  Commenus  a  minister   of  the 
Grecian  church,  desiring  supply  for  his  own  and  other  fifteen 
ministers  captives  of  Argiers  ther  releife.    (Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews.)  J  3 

1661.  Thomas  Monnepennie  twenty-four  years  captive  among  the 
lurks  recommended  to  the  several  sessions.  (Presbytery  of 
St.  Andrews.)  3  y 

In  Charles  n's  reign  the  Algerians  were  again  busy  at  their  old 
practices.  Expedition  after  expedition  was  sent  out  against  them  and 
inviolable  and  perpetual  treaties  made  which  were  generally  broken  almost 
as  soon  as  made.  ■  Sl 

1664.  A  recommendation  of  one  Rosse  and  one  Lindsay  from  the 
Shenffes  of  London  (whoes  freinds  are  in  captivitie  by  the 
lurks)  was  reacl,  who  earnestlie  desyred  some  supplie  to  hem 
to  releave  their  brethren  from  the  slavish  bondage  of  the 
lurks.  The  bretheren  taking  the  samyne  into  consideration 
did  give  sum  supplie.    (Register  of  Presbytery  of  Lanark  ) 

1673.  Numerous  references  occur  to  prisoners  among  the  Turks  in  the 

records  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs.  On  the  petition 
of  Andrew  Knox,  merchant,  Glasgow,  the  Convention  orders 
a  collection  for  the  relief  of  nineteen  persons,  and  several  were 
relieved. 

1674.  Silver  gathered  for  the  Turkey  prisoners.    (Fala  and  Soutra  K.S  ) 

1675.  Collection  to  be  made  at  each  paroch  Kirk  within  this  diocesse 

for  the  releise  of  Walter  Gibsone,  skipper  of  the  Marie  of 
Inverkeithin  and  Johne  Reid  his  mate  who  are  prisoners  with 
the  Turks  who  are  to  be  ransomed,  with  no  les  than  fyve  or 
sex  hundred  dollars  a  peice.    (Synod  of  Aberdeen.) 

1675.  Charitable  collection  at  each  parioch  church  within  this  diocesse 

for  rehefTe  of  Walter  Gibsone,  skipper  of  the  Mark  of 
Innerkeithmg  and  John  Reid  his  mate  who  are  prisoners  with 
the  1  urks  in  a  miserable  and  pitiful]  conditione,  and  who  arc  to 
be  ransomed  and  relieved  for  no  lesse  than  500  or  600  dollars 
a  piece  Recommended  by  ane  Act  of  Privie  Councell  ?th 
November  1674.  D 

1676.  Collections  are  being  made  in  the  Synod  ordained  by  the  1  ords  of 

Session  to  Captain  Bennet  for  the  relief  of  some  slaves  taken 
by  the  Turks.    (Synod  of  Dunblane.) 
1678,  Nov.  6.  Order  for  a  voluntary  contribution  for  ransomina  the 
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Montrose  mariners  kept  prisoners  with  the  Turks.  (Register 
of  Presbytery  of  Lanark.) 
1678  Feb.  12.  A  collection  for  the  distressed  merchants  of  Monros, 
being  intimated  the  forgoing  Sabbath  was  collected,  which  is 
1 8s.  and  delivered.  (Laing's  Lindores  Abbey  and  its  Burgh  of 
Newburgh.) 

1678  Collections  to  be  made  for  releiving  the  Montrosse  captives 
taken  by  the  Turks.  (Presbytery  of  Fordyce.)  Collection 
(7  merks)  for  some  citizens  of  Montrosse  that  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Turks,  (Fordyce  K.S.).  Intimation  was 
made  of  an  Act  of  his  Majesties  counsell  for  a  voluntary 
contribution  for  the  ransoming  of  some  Montross  men  captives 
to  the  Turks.    35s.  4d.  collected.    (Cullen  K.S.) 

1670,  March  30.  John  Lindsay  was  captive  by  the  Turks  and  after- 
wards released  for  a  summe  of  money  which  did  exhaust  all 
his  substance  he  had  in  Ireland  where  he  lived.  Given  to  him 
by  ane  order  from  the  Privie  Counsell  recommending  him  of 
all  citys,  countrys  and  parochs,  30s. 

1670  There  was  presented  ane  Act  of  his  Majesties  Secret  Counsell 
appoynting  a  voluntarie  contributione  to  be  granted  unto  one, 
Mercurius  Lascaris  a  minister  of  the  Greek  Church,  for 
ransoming  his  brother  and  children  who  are  captives  with  the 
Turks  at  Algeirs.  The  brethren  answered  that  they  delyvered 
the  contributions  to  himself  when  he  came  to  their  dwelling- 
houses  in  his  journey  to  the  north.  Collections  ordered 
within  this  diocie  for  ransoming  of  severall  persones  belonging 
to  Pettinween  who  are  taken  and  detained  prisoners  be  the 
Turks.  (Presbytery  of  Fordyce— Referrs  of  the  Synod  of 
Aberdeen.)  , 

1679.  Debursed  to  Mercurius  Lascarie  a  Grecian  priest,  £4.  (*or- 

1670  PubUct  coUection  for  some  captive  merchands  of  Pittinweeme 
for  ther  releif  out  of  Turkish  slavene.    (Cullen  K.S.)  _ 

1680  Five  merks  and  three  shillings  Scots,  collected  in  the  Kirk  of 

Cullen  for  the  merchants  of  Pettinweem.  (Presbytery  of 
Fordyce.)  L  .  , 

1681,  Oct.  30.  Collected  for  some  merchants  of  Invernesse,  taken  by 
the  Turks  10  libs.    (Fordyce  K.S.)  ' 

1 68 1  Tulv  the  10.    This  day  intimatione  was  made  and  the  order  read 
'      for  ane  voluntary  contribution  for  the  captives  amongst  the 

Turks  belonging  to  Pittenweem.    (Newburgh  K.S.) 
Towards  the  close  of  William's  reign  and  during  the  reign  of  Anne, 
numerous  collections  had  to  be  made  in  Scotland  for  captives  m  Algiers^ 

1685,  December  25.    Intimation  of  a  collection  for  persons  taken  by 

the  Turks,  recommended  from  London  to  the  charitie  of  the 
3  kingdoms,  to  be  gathered  the  next  Sabbath.  (Drumoak 
K  S  ) 

1686  Tanuary  3.    The  minister  gave  in  to  the  box  16s.  4^,  deducted 
'  J    offrtie  collection  collected  for  the  relieff  of  the  captives  with 
the  Turks,  in  respect  the  supplicants  did  not  give  him  such 
satisfaction  as  he  expected.    (Drumoak  K.S.) 

1686,  Feb.  28.    Intimation  was  made  of  a  collection  for  some  English 
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merchants,  taken  by  the  Turks.    42s.  collected.  (Fordyce 

1686,  Feb.  26  Given  20s  to  the  supplicants'  wives  (named  Penrose) 
merchants,  taken  be  the  Turks.    (Deskford  K  S  ) 

1686.  Recommendation  in  favours  of  a  Grecian  Gentleman,  Fransesco 
Pollani  who  hath  two  brothers  and  a  sister  in  bondage  in 
Tripoli,  for  ther  relief.    (St.  Andrews  Presbytery  ) 

1695.  Collected  for  the  nine  prisoners  in  Algiers,  ^7,  9s.  6d.  (For- 

1700.  Collected  to  Simpson  and  his  trew  slaves  in  Algiers,  jTa  iQS 

(Cullen  K.S.)  ^  '    y  ' 

1 701.  Collected  for  Andrew  Simpson,  skipper  in  Dysart,  and  his 

company,  slaves  in  Algiers,  £16.    (Crail  K.S.) 
1 701.  Co[^^  Scots  prisoners  taken  by  an  Algier  pirrat. 

1701.  The  collection   for  the  redemption  of  slaves   taken   by  the 
Algenns,  is  appointed  to  be  brought  in  against  the  next  Pres- 
bytery.   (Presbytery  of  Lanark.) 
x702.  ^78  1  os.  8d.  Sc.  collected  in  this  province  for  the  prisoners  at 

Algiers.    (Synod  of  Aberdeen.) 
1 701,  Jany  5.    Collected  4  libs,  given  for  the  redemption  of  Christians 

taken  by  the  barbarians.   (Boyndie  K.S.) 
1 701,  Jany.  5.    An  Act  of  Council  for  a  contribution  for  the  ransom  of 
Kathenn  Greg's  husband  from  the  Algieriens,  was  read  (Sa 
collected).    (Fordyce  K.S.) 
1704,  Feb.  6.    Act  of  Councell  read  in  favours  of  John  Thomson 
junior,  prisoner  in  Algiers,  for  a  collection  for  him  (fi2  is 
collected).    (Fordyce  K.S.)  ^    '  7 

1704.  Collected  6s.  nd.  to  the  relieving  of  one  John  Thomson,  a 

Scotsman,  prisoner  in  Algiers.    (Boyndie  K.S.) 
1704.    Collected  for  Master  Thomson,  slave  in  Algeers    /~4  4S 

(Cullen  K.S.)  ' 
1706.  The  Presbytery  agrees  that  the  money  formerly  collected  for 
redemption  of  slaves,  which  is  now  in  the  town  of  Lanark's 
hand,  be  employed  for  the  redemption  of  John  Thomson 
now  prisoner  with  the  Algerines.    (Presbytery  of  Lanark  )  ' 
1704.    Collected  £5,  6s.  8d.,  for  John  Thomsone,  sone  to  John 
Thomesone  in  TurrefT,  being  a  slave  these  four  yeares  in 
Algeires  &  that  for  helping  his  ransom.    (Deskford  K  S  ) 
In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  would  be  curious 
did  Scottish  song  or  Scottish  ballad  bear  no  reference  to  such  a  subject 
Iwo  ballads  can  be  named  which  may  have  had  their  origin  in  what  we 
are  now  treating  of,  although  the  commentators  have  overlooked  this 
explanation.    I  refer  to  'Lord  Beichan,'  and  particularly  to  <  Tohn  Thorn- 

r.La^thTTilrk^  The  hto  begins  thus John  Thomson  fought 
against  the  Turks,  Three  years  intill  a  far  countrie,  And  all  thai  tunc  and 
something  mair,  Was  absent  from  his  gay  ladle.'  It  is  more  natural  to 
refer  this  to  the  John  Thomson,  for  whom  as  we  have  seen,  collections 
were  made  throughout  all  Scotland,  than  at  any  rate,  as  has  been  done  to 
tne  John  lamson  whose  '  bairns  we  all  are.' 

_  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Algerinc  pirates  had  the  darina  to 
seize  members  of  two  of  the  leading  families  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 
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Hugh  Rose,  fourteenth  baron  of  Kilravock,  married  (2)  Mary,  daughter  of 
Alexander,  Lord  Forbes.  '  Their  fifth  son,  Arthur,  chose  the  mercantile 
business,  in  which  he  might  have  had  good  success,  if,  unhappily,  in  a 
\  oyage  to  the  Levant,  he  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Algerine  pirates.  He 
was  kept  for  some  time  prisoner  at  Algiers,  but  upon  notice  given  to  the 
British  Consul  at  Grand  Cairo,  he  purchased  him  from  these  barbarians, 
and  kept  him  in  his  own  company  till  ransomed  in  17 14.  Then  he 
returned  home  to  his  native  country  and  lived  with  his  brother  at 
Kilravock,  till  he  died  17 15.'  An  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  fared  no 
better  at  their  hands.  '  Provost  William  Duff,  Craigston's  third  son,  settled 
a  merchant  at  Banff,  about  1716.  He  was  a  very  sensible,  social,  friendly, 
honest  man.  While  Provost  of  that  town  he  studied  the  interest  of  the 
place  without  any  regard  to  person  or  party.  In  Queen  Anne's  wars  he 
went  upon  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Levant,  aboard  of  a  merchant  ship, 
was  taken  prisoner,  I  think,  by  an  Algerine  and  carried  to  Smyrna,  where 
he  lay  a  winter,  till  his  ransom  was  remitted  and  then  came  home.' 
(Baird's  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Duffs) 

17 12,  Sept.  14.  Collected  £3,  12s.  iod.  Sc.  by  vertue  of  her  Majesties 

letters  patent,  in  favours  of  Charles  Empson,  ane  Englishman. 

(Ordiquhill  K.S.) 

During  the  reigns  of  the  first  Georges,  frequent  cases  of  captivity  or 
alleged  captivity  occurred.  .  , 

1 7 17.  To  Robert  Innes,  who  had  lately  been  tortured  in  lurkisn 

slavery,'  12s.    (Keith  K.S.) 
1 7 17   To  James  Stewart,  'laitly  delivered  from  Turkish  slavery,'  12s. 
(Keith  K.S.) 

1717   To  '  some  poor  Christians  laitly  redeemed  from  Turkish  slavery, 
2S.  stg.    (Keith  K.S.) 
A  philanthropic  citizen  of  London,  Thomas  Betton  by  name,  left  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  1724,  for  the  redemption  of  British  slaves  in 
Turkey  and  Barbary.    Out  of  his  estate  upwards  of  ^20,000  had  been 
paid  for  the  liberation  of  captives  previous  to  the  suppression  of  slavery 
in  Algiers  in  1816  by  Lord  Exmouth.     The  estate  which  yields  about 
£1 0,000  a  year  is  now  applied  to  educational  and  kindred  purposes. 
1720.  Collected  £4,  13s.   iod.  for  some  Inverness  men  in  slavery 
among  the  Sallymen.    (The  collection  detained  as  they  are  to 
be  set  at  liberty  without  ransom.)    (Deskford  K.S.) 
1720.  Commission  of  General  Assembly,  grant  recommendations  for 
charitable  contributions  for  relief  of  Alexander  Stewart  and 
ten  others,  captives  in  Barbary. 
1723,  Feb.  10.  Given  to  a  distressed  seaman,  who  had  his  tongue  cut 

out  by  the  Turks,  2s.  iod.    (Rathven  K.S.) 
1725,  Mar.  21.    Given  to  ane  Orkney  man,  who  had  been  under  the 
Turks  slavery,  6s.  iod.    (Rathven  K.S.) 

1725.  To  Robert  Sinclair  'laitly  a  Turkish  slave,'  12s.    (Keith  K.S.) 

1726,  Sept.  14.    Given  to  a  dumb  man  who  had  been  taken  by  the 

Algereens,  3s.    (Fordyce  K.S.) 
1729.  Given  to  two  poor  men  said  to  have  been  in  Turkish  slavery, 
threepence  each.    (Cullen  K.S.)  ?  . 

1 73 1.  To  'John  Cunninghame,    late   Turkish   slave,    6s.  (Keith 

K  S  ) 

1732,  May  31.    Given  to  a  poor  seaman  all  mangled  by  the  Turks. 

(Fordyce  K.S.) 
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1733-  Given  to  two  distressed  men  who  had  been  in  Turkish  slavery, 
8s.  Scots.    (Cullen  K.S.)  Jf 
1733-  cTo  Robert  Stuart,  late  Turkish  slave,  4s.'    (Keith  K  S  ) 
1734.  Given  to  a  man  who  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  the  Algerines 
2s.    (Rathven  K.S.)  ' 
1734.  In  April  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  was  read  from 
Alexander  Doewell,  shipmaster  in  Inverbervie,  anent  his  soft 
William  Doewell,  a  sailor  in  bondage  and  slavery  under  the 
u        inLA1giers>  also  a  letter  from  the  said  William,  craving 
the  Presbytery's  assistance  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  his 
redemption.    The  Presbytery  and  Synod  gave  their  assistance, 
but  before  the  money  collected  for  his  redemption  could  be 
transmitted,  William  Doewell  died. 
1735-  Act  of  Assembly  given  in  for  a  public  collection  for  relieving  of 

William  Dowel,  a  slave  and  prisoner  at  Algiers. 
1736,  June  18.    To  two  poor  men  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks, 

5s.    (Fordyce  K.S.) 
1736,  July  4.    Charity  given  to  two  strangers  that  were  dumb,  being 
taken  by  the  Turks  at  sea  and  their  tongues  cut  out.  (Oath* 
law  K.S.)  v 
1738.  To  an  old  seaman  who  had  been  barbarously  used  by  the  Turks 
3s.    (Fordyce  K.S.)  ' 

1741.  To  a  poor  man  abus'd  by  the  Turks,  2s.    (Fordyce  K  S  ) 

1742.  To  seven  men,  barbarously  used  by  the  Turks,  8s.  '(Fordyce 

1743-  To  some  sailors  barbarously  used  by  the  Turks,  2s.  6d  (For- 
dyce K.S.)  v 

1744.  Read  a  recommendation  of  the  last  Assembly  for  a  collection 

to  James  Anderson,  presently  under  the  Turkish  slaverie 
(Presbytery  of  Fordyce.) 

1745.  To  William  Fraser  'late  a  Turkish  slave,' a  contribution  given 

(Keith  K.S.)  & 
1778.  To  James  Sinclair,  a  poor  object  distressed  and  abused  by  the 
lurks,  recommended  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Concel  at 
Venice,  is.    (Rathven  K.S.) 
A™.°?S  th^  last  of  our  countrymen  to  be  'captivated'  by  the  Turks 
was  William  Paterson,  a  native  of  King-Edward,  Aberdeenshire,  and  a 
cooper  by  trade     He  went  to  London  in  1781,  and  on  the  proclamation 
ot  peace,  trade  being  slack,  he  went  to  Ostend,  where  he  remained  till 
1 7*5,  when  he  took  passage  for  America  on  board  an  American  vessel 
This  vessel,  the  Dolphin,  was  captured  by  the  Algerines  and  carried  to 
Algiers.    I  have  in  my  possession  a  printed  circular,  headed  London 
bunday,  10th  April  1791.   For  the  redemption  of  our  honest,  industrious 
countrymen   British  subjects  who  have  already  been  nearly  six  years  in 
slavery  m  Algiers.'    The  circular  calls  for  further  subscriptions.    The  sum 

h  1  n bf  S,  already  subsci-ibed-    The  list  is  appropriately  headed 

by  Charles  Colvill,  recently  redeemed  from  slavery  in  Algiers  £\  ts ' 
X, Flfe.gave  the  handsome  subscription  of  ^21,  and  the  Duke  of 
Athole  followed  with  £10,  10s.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  o5l  one 
of  whom  is  William  Gow,  watchmaker,  London,  a  cousin  of  the  canine 
1  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  prisoner  to  his  chief,  Earl  Fife,  accompanied 
by  a  note  from  the  Consul,  to  assist  in  his  redemption,  Paterson 
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signs  '  My  Lord,  your  obedient  slave.'  The  efforts  of  Earl  Fife  and  others 
were  successful  in  effecting  Paterson's  liberation.  In  June  1796,  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  from  John  Ewen,  Silver-smith  in 
Aberdeen,  stating  that  he  had  paid  100  guineas  to  William  Paterson, 
formerly  in  captivity  in  Algiers,  and  that  the  interest,  which  had  accumu- 
lated to  about  ^40,  he  had  sent  to  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary  to  establish  a 

fever  ward.  ,  -r.    ^  • 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  noted  that  Princess  Beatrice 
has  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Krans  the  Adventures  in  the  Life 
of  Count  George  Albert  of  Erbath,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  adventures  include  the  Count's  sojourn  with  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
his  capture  by  the  Barbary  Corsairs  and  his  imprisonment  at  Algiers.  The 
following  story,  which  has  been  current  of  late,  is  also  interesting  :— 

'  A  merchant  in  Liverpool  got  a  five-pound  Bank  of  England  note,  and 
holdino-  it  up  towards  the  light,  he  saw  some  interlineations  in  what  seemed 
red  ink  —He  finally  deciphered  the  letters  and  found  that  the  writing  had 
been  made  by  a  slave  in  Algiers,  saying  in  substance:— "Whoever  gets  this 
bank-note  will  please  to  inform  my  brother,  John  Dean,  living  near  Carlisle, 
that  I  am  a  slave  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers."  The  merchant  sent  word,  employed 
Government  officers,  and  found  who  this  man  that  was  spoken  of  in  the 
bank-bill  was.  After  a  while  the  man  was  rescued,  who  for  eleven  years 
had  been  a  slave  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  He  was  immediately  emancipated, 
but  was  so  worn  out  by  hardship  and  exposures,  that  he  soon  after  died. 

The  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  not  tolerate  the  piracy 
of  the  Algerines,  but  even  then  it  died  hard.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  English  Consul  at  Algiers  described  it  as  '  the  next  step  to  the 
infernal  regions.'  The  natives  were  still  pursuing  their  old  courses,  for 
the  same  Consul  tells  how  he  had  liberated  no  less  than  266  persons.  At 
last  in  1816.  as  the  result  of  Lord  Exmouth's  victorious  expedition,  came 
the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  For 
the  last  half  century  Algiers  has  been  under  the  rule  of  the  French. 

W.  Cramond,  LL.D. 


Cullen, 


TRAVELLING  IN  1725. 

Dr.  Cramond,  Cullen,  sends  the  following  copy  of  an  agreement  for 
a  coach  from  London  to  Edinburgh  : — 

'London,  May  6th,  1725.  Received  then  of  Colonell  William  Grant 
and  Patrick  Duff,  Esq.,  six  guineas  of  earnest  for  a  good  closs  bodyed 
coach  and  six  horses  to  sett  out  from  London  for  Edinburgh  on  Munday, 
the  17th  of  May,  to  travel  in  sex  dayes  to  York,  to  rest  their  two  dayes,  to 
travel  in  two  dayes  and  a  half  to  Newcastle,  and  in  three  or  four  dayes 
from  that  to  Edinburgh  as  the  roads  will  allow,  and  to  make  up  thretty 
pound  Sterling  for  the  said  coach  the  one  half  in  hand  the  other  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  earnest  to  be  forefault  if  the  gentlemen  do  not  keep 
punctually.    (Signed)  Thomas  Green.' 

'Edinburgh,  31^  May  1725.  Received  from  Colonell  Grant  and 
Company  fourteen  pounds  fourteen  shillings  Sterling,  which  with  what 
was  payed  at  London  is  in  full  of  there  coach  hyre  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  on  accompt  of  Joshua  Perry  and  partners  belonging  to  the 
London  Stage  Coach.    (Signed)  William  Baillie.' 
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OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

( Continued  from  p.  121.) 
Guinea  Notes. 

The  golden  guinea  is  now  but  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  to  be  looked  for 
in  numismatists'  collections,  or  inlaid  in  the  tops  of  snuff-boxes,  or  the 
bottoms  of  quaichs,  or  (least  properly  of  all)  dangling  from  albert  watch- 
chains.  But  the  guinea  survives  in  name  honourably  wherever  old  custom 
or  courtesy  remain  to  soften  the  edges  of  the  precise  quid  pro  quo.  Add  to 
your  pound  one  shilling  and  call  it  a  guinea,  and  your  subscription  to  the 
decayed  gentleman's  '  testimonial '  loses  its  insult  of  pecuniary  support, 
and  becomes  the  uncalculated  token  of  an  esteem  which  cannot  be 
reduced  into  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  So  the  polite  hono- 
rarium which  your  leading  counsel  receives  without  a  remark  before  going 
into  court  on  your  behalf,  or  which  your  eminent  and  successful  physician 
gets  from  your  executors  after  you  are  dead,  is  calculated  in  guineas. 
The  story  is  an  old  one  of  a  bygone  Lord  Advocate  who  returned  a  fee 
of  a  thousand  pounds  with  an  intimation  that  counsel  could  accept  guineas 
only.  The  tale  stops  here,  and  it  may  never  be  known  how  the  Advocate's 
demand  was  gratified.  The  addition  of  fifty  more  of  the  inadmissible 
pounds  would  have  made  the  whole  into  guineas ;  but  so  also  would  the 
subtraction  of  eight  shillings. 

But  at  its  first  introduction,  in  1663,  the  now  elegant  guinea  was 
merely  a  twenty-shilling  piece,  a  unite,  coined  out  of  gold  brought  home 
by  the  African  Company  from  Guinea,  and  stamped  in  respect  thereof 
with  the  figure  of  an  elephant.  This  guinea-piece  and  its  successors  of 
the  same  weight,  42J  to  the  pound  troy,  are  commonly  said  to  have 
fluctuated  in  value  from  time  to  time.  The  fluctuation,  however,  was  not 
so  much  in  the  value  of  the  guinea  as  in  the  value  of  the  then  variable 
shilling.  In  1695  the  maximum  of  this  variation  was  reached;  the  guinea 
was  then  worth  thirty  shillings,  or,  in  other  words,  the  debased  shilling 
reached  its  minimum  value— one-thirtieth  of  a  guinea.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  silver  coinage,  the  guinea  and  the  shilling 
gradually  returned  towards  their  first  relations— not  without  the  aid  of 
Royal  Proclamation— till,  in  17 17,  the  final  settlement  of  twenty-one 
shillings  to  the  guinea  was  made.  At  this  value  the  guinea  continued  till 
181 7,  when,  on  the  introduction  of  the  sovereign,  the  coinage  of  the 
guinea  ceased.  And  so  long  as  the  guinea  remains,  as  it  is  practically 
now,  the  name  of  a  sum  of  money,  it  will  probably  mean  the  sum  of 
twenty-one  shillings. 

The  present  value  of  the  guinea  was  settled  long  before  the  guinea 
bank-note  appeared.  The  first  of  these  notes  was  issued  by  the  Royal 
Bank  in  1758.  The  minute  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  runs 
thus:— < 3rd  March  1758  ...  It  having  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
of  service  to  the  Bank  and  preserve  their  silver  specie,  which  is  diminished 
of  late  and  scarce  in  the  country,  if  Notes  were  issued  for  £1,  is.  which 
might  be  changed  by  a  guinea,  the  said  measure  was  approved  of,  and 
ordered  that  specimens  of  these  notes  be  prepared  and  laid  before  a 
Court  of  Directors  that  plates  may  be  engraved,  and  a  parcel!  printed  and 
made  ready  for  issuing  with  all  dispatch.'    And  certainly  there  was  no 
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want  of  despatch  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  which  is  dated  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month.  For  some  years  no  other  bank  followed 
this  example  of  the  Royal  Bank,  and  in  December  1765  the  Bank's 
Committee  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  with 
which  at  the  time  it  was  in  close  relations,  that  the  issue  of  the  guinea 
notes  should  be  discontinued.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  thought  that,  as  so 
many  of  the  country  banks  issued  pound  notes,  the  guinea  note  issue 
should  not  be  forced,  but  that  persons  desiring  them  should  have  them. 
On  15th  February  1768,  however,  the  Royal  Bank  decided  to  issue 
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guinea  notes  again;  and  two  days  later  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  came  to  a  similar  resolution,  and  ordered  a  guinea-note  plate  to 
be  made  with  the  date  engraved  on  it,  and  that  the  notes  should  be  issued 
without  loss  of  time.  Both  Banks  determined  at  the  same  time  to  stop 
their  issues  of  twenty-shilling  notes.  The  date  of  issue  of  this  Royal 
Bank  guinea-note  was  4th  March  1768;  that  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  note 
was  2nd  May  of  the  same  year. 

At  the  time  when  the  Royal  Bank  was  issuing  its  first  guinea  notes, 
the  British  Linen  Company  was  preparing  a  note  from  a  plate  which 
was  to  be  left  'blank  in  the  sum,  to  answer  for  any  sum  that  may 
be  demanded,  the  sum  to  be  filled  up  and  the  note  issued  at  sight  of  the 
Committee  of  Directors  waiting  at  the  time.'   The  British  Linen  Company 
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issued  its  first  guinea  note  on  5th  April  1768.  If,  like  the  other  Banks, 
the  Company  ever  stopped  the  issue  of  pound  notes,  it  renewed  it  in 
May  1770,  when  it  ordered  several  books  of  the  'old  impression  of  20s 
notes  payable  on  demand '  to  be  signed.  The  country  banks  followed  the 
example  of  the  banks  of  Edinburgh,  and  printed  guinea  notes  of  their  own 

bv  tVj°"SU1Ta  K°te,S  ^  afteTrwards  introduced,  and  these  were  adopted 
by  the  country  banks  also.  It  is  evident  that  the  guinea  note  had  its 
advantages,  but  its  use  seems  to  have  been  limited,  for  a  time  at  any  rate 
In  March  1772,  the  British  Linen  Company's  Directors  'took  under  con- 
sideration the  great  demand  and  scarcity  of  silver,  and  ordered  to  send 

fCT^tVrV}^  °fuP°Un1  notes  to  Glas§ow'  and  °ther  Parts  within 
thirty  miles  of  Edinburgh ;  and  to  places  beyond  that  district  to  continue 
to  send  one  pound  notes  as  usual.'    Before  long  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
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and  the  Royal  Bank  resumed  the  issue  of  pound  notes,  but  guinea  notes 
continued  to  be  made  by  both  Edinburgh  and  provincial  banks  as  lately 
as  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century.  The  contemporary  sue 
for  so  long  a  period  of  notes  of  so  nearly  one  denomination  a  the  pom  d 
and  he  guinea,  is  one  of  the  curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of  monev 
and  its  equivalents  in  Scotland.  j  oimoney 

(To  be  continued.) 

INVENTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  WRITS  OK  THE 
BURGH  OF  LINLI  THGOW. 

Ti„ifti1LARGE,nTber  °f  ea,ly  wri,s  havc  recent'y  been  discovered  u 
Linlithgow,  which  were  not  known  to  exist  when  the  Inventory  now 
course  of  pub  , cation  in  these  pages,  was  compiled.     I,  seems,  therefore" 
to  be  advisable  to  delay  the  printing  of  the  remainder  of  the  Imvn.o  li 
these  writs  have  been  examined.-    Fi>.  1 
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A  PAALSTAB. 

Mr.  G.  Deans  Ritchie,  writing  to  the  Peeblesshire  Advertiser  of 
13th  February,  says :— It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that  in 
September  last  the  shooting  tenant  on  Kilbucho  estate  picked  up  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  what  is  known  to  antiquarians  as  a  bronze  paalstab, 
or  paalstave.  This  ancient  weapon  could  be  used  either  as  an  axe  or  as  a 
spear,  in  this  latter  case  being  attached  to  the  end  of  a  cleft  handle  and 
fastened  by  a  raw  hide  thong  through  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  paalstab 
itself.  The  specimen  under  notice  was  found  in  a  narrow  pass,  called 
'The  Glack,'  where  there  is  an  old  track  from  Glenholm  valley  to 
Kilbucho;  it  weighed  oz.,  and  measured  6}  inches  in  length,  and  was 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  I  enclose  a  rough  sketch.  Your  readers 
will  resret  to  hear  that  this  relic  of  the  bronze  age  has  not  found  a  home 


in  Peebles  Museum.  It  has  gone  to  Warwickshire ;  which  is  an  additional 
reason  for  preserving  in  Scotland  a  record,  at  least,  of  the  find.1 

The  question  suggests  itself— do  paalstabs  rank  at  Kilbucho  with 
partridges  and  grouse, "and  go  to  the  shooting  tenant? 


ABERDEEN  DIPLOMAS. 

The  graduation  records  of  Marischal  College,  and  University,  Aber- 
deen (1 593-1860),  which  are  being  printed  by  the  New  Spalding  Club, 
prove  to  be  by  no  means  complete  prior  to  1826.  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  existence  of  any  Aberdeen  diplomas  of  earlier  date. 

P.  J.  Anderson. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 


CULROSS  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

I  may  add  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Hallen's  note  (ante,  vol.  x.  p.  100)  that  the 
first  edition  of  BeeverlPs  Delices  de  la  Grand'  Bretagne  et  de  VIrelande 
was  published  in  1706.  The  'Nouvelle  Edit.'  of  1727  was  the  second, 
and  last. 

1  This  account  and  the  illustrations  of  the  paalstab  are  reproduced  here  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Ritchie  and  of  Mr.  Smyth,  Editor  of  the  Peeblesshire  Advertiser. 
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It  is  hardly  likely  that  all  the  plates  that  illustrate  this  work  were 
designed  and  engraved  specially  for  it;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  are  known  to  have  done  duty  in  earlier  books.  It 
may  turn  out  that  the  view  reproduced  (x.  101)  dates  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  q  y 


THE  COMMISSARIOT  REGISTER  OF  SHETLAND. 

Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space,  the  continuation  of  the  abstract  of 
these  Registers  is  unavoidably  delayed  till  next  issue. 


THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  GREGOR. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  held  last 
week,  the  following  minute  was  unanimously  adopted :— The  Council  at 
their  first  meeting  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Gregor  desire  to 
record  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  therebv  sustained  by  the  Scottish  Text 
Society.  Dr.  Gregor  was  practically  the  founder  of  the  Society,  and  has 
acted  during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  as  its  Secretary  His 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Scottish  vernacular  and  its  dialects,  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  literature,  both  in  manuscript  and  in  print 
were  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  Scotsman  of  his  time.  To  his 
enthusiasm,  energy,  and  unremitting  labours  the  success  of  the  Society 
has  been  chiefly  due.  He  not  only  edited  John  Roland's  Court  of  Venus 
Societ>r'  and  supplied  the  Notes  and  Glossary  to  the  poems  of 
William  Dunbar,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Small,  but  read  and  revised  the 
whole  texts  published  by  the  Society,  and  either  contributed  or  added  to 
the  Glossaries  prepared  by  other  editors.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  commenced  the  edition  of  the  Scots  Rescension  of  Wycliffe's  Gosfe/s, 
and  the  Council  deeply  regret  that  this  important  work  will  be  deprived 
of  his  valuable  aid.  His  varied  accomplishments  beyond  as  well  as  within 
the  field  of  Scottish  language  and  literature,  and  especially  in  Scottish 
folklore  and  antiquities,  have  done  much  to  illustrate  Scottish  history  and 
character,  and  were  always  placed  without  stint  at  the  service  of  others 
The  Council  venture  to  express  their  opinion  that  Scotland  has  lost  in 
Dr.  Gregor  one  of  her  most  patriotic  sons,  the  Society  a  secretary  whose 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill,  and  the  members  of  its  Council  a  highly  valued 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  friend. 


QUERIES. 

Bellenden.— Will  any  one  tell  me  where  I  can  get  information 
respecting  John,  second  Lord  Bellenden,  who  was  bornli66i  and  died 
1706.  What  year  did  he  marry  Mary,  Countess  of  Dalhousie?  Did  she 
accompany  him  in  his  exile  to  Holland  in  1689  ?  How  long  was  he  kept 
there?  and  where  were  his  children  born?  One  daughter  Mary  wis 
baptised  in  Edinburgh  in  1685,  but  I  am  anxious  to  find  the  bapl.'s.n  of 
another  daughter  Mary,  born  about  1694-5.  Any  information  other  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Peerages,  will  be  gratefully  received  hv  1  adv 
Russell. 

16  Cadogan  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
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Rev.  GEORGE  Young,  A.M. — Reported  as  descended  from  the 
Youngs  of  Auchensheoch,  in  Galloway,  born  circa  1674,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  1696,  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow, 
and  ordained  minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Hutton  and  Corrie  in 
Annandale,  Dumfriesshire,  1702.  Died,  14th  February  1749.  Who  was 
his  father?  W.  D.  H. 

Port  Hillsborough— can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
an  account  of  this  African  settlement  discovered  by  Captain  George  Glas, 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Glas,  founder  of  the  Glasite  Church. 

I  find  in  the  Record  office  that  Captain  George  Glas  was  granted  a 
concession  for  the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Port  Hillsborough,  but  no 
indication  of  its  precise  position  or  whether  the  settlement  was  ever 
established.  John  Glas  Sandeman. 

Two  Ancient  Dedications  in  Anstruther  (Easter) — When  lately 
consulting  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  I  came  upon  a 
reference  under  date  a.d.  1590,  to  'Parcellam  terre  in  burgo  de  Anstruther 
orientali  dictam  Sanct-Ailis-Chapell  (juxta  mare),'  (vol.  1580-1593,  page 
597).  In  the  Inquisitionum  ad  Capellam  Domini  Regis  Retornataruni 
Abbreviation  allusion  is  made  (on  the  14th  November  1632)  to  '  Sanctcyldis 
Chaippill  in  dicto  burgo,'  (i.e.  Anstruther  Easter).  In  the  Index  to  the 
Retours  the  name  is  given  as  1  Sanctclydis  ChaippehV  With  regard  to  the 
titular  of  Sanct-Ailis-Chapell,  Bishop  Forbes  gives  the  following  particulars 
in  his  Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints Ayle.  August  30,  a.d.  cir.  650. 
In  Easter  Anstruther  there  is  still  standing  an  ancient  tenement  called 
S.  Ayle's  House,  where,  till  lately,  there  were  the  remains  of  a  chapel. 
There  is  S.  Ayle's  acre,  on  which  the  Free  Kirk  manse  is  built.  The  site 
was  probably  that  granted  by  William  de  Candela,  Lord  of  Aynstrothir,  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Balmerino  in  122 1.  A  brief  from  Rome  of 
Paul  in.,  in  1527,  mentions  the  acre  of  S.  Ayle  or  Yle,  "nec  non  capella 
Sancti  Ylze.'" 

In  the  Balmerinoch  Chartulary  there  is  an  indenture  between  Abbot, 
John  de  Hayles  and  Henry  [Wardlaw],  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ali.  This  St.  Ayle's 
Chapel  of  Balmerino  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  manor-house  at 
Balmerino. 

Dr.  Stuart  identifies  this  saint  with  £S.  Agilus,  son  of  Agnoald,  a 
courtier  of  Childebert  11.,  who  was  consecrated  to  religion  at  Luxeuil 
under  S.  Columbanus  and  S.  Eustatius.  After  interceding  with  King 
Thierri  to  stop  Brunhilda's  persecution  of  the  Irish  monks  occasioned  by 
their  laws  against  the  intrusion  of  women  into  the  church,  he  went  with  S. 
Eustatius  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  infidels  who  lived  on  the  further 
side  of  Mount  Jura,  penetrating  to  Bavaria.  Then  he  was  recalled  to 
govern  Rebais,  near  Meaux,  where  he  died,  aged  66.'  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  reference  to  the  titular  of  '  SanctCyldis  Chaippill.'  Perhaps  some 
reader  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  may  be  able  to  supply  information 
regarding  the  saint. 

J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.  (Lond.  and  Scot.)  Glasgow. 

West  Linton,  Peeblesshire— The  Cross  Well  of  this  village  was 
originally  erected  in  1666  by  James  Gifford,  with  figures  of  his  wife  and 
five  children  on  the  top  of  it.  The  children's  figures  disappeared  many 
years  ago,  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  view  of  the  well  complete  with  all 
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the  figures  on  it,  in  an  old  magazine,  or  book,  by  a  traveller  through 
Scotland.  Can  any  one  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the  book,  and  where 
it  is  to  be  seen  ? 

The  site  of  the  village  seems  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  lake 
surrounded  with  sandy  mounds,  or  kames,  Is  this  lake  shown  in  any 
early  maps,  as  Timothy  Pont's,  Blaeu's,  etc.  ?  Within  living  memory  part 
of  the  locality  was  bogs  and  morasses,  where  now  are  flourishing  farms 
woods>  etc-  A  Linton  Lad.  ' 

Ebenezer  Thomson.— Can  any  correspondent  give  any  information 
as  to  Ebenezer  Thomson,  'Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Air  Academy'? 
He  published  Elements  of  English  a?td  Latin  Grammar:  upon  a  New 
and  Simple  Plan  of  Mutual  Illustration,  a  small  i2mo.  volume  of  100  pp 
printed  by  Wilson  and  Paul,  Air,  1813  ;  also  The  King's  Quair,  a  Poem 
by  James  the  First,  King  of  Scots,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  a  Glossary^ 
etc.,  8vo,  pp.  viii  and  97  ;  Air,  Printed  by  Wilson  and  Paul,  1815.  The 
notes  to  the  latter  indicate  considerable  acquaintance  with  early  English 
and  Scottish  Literature.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  more 
of  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  a  superior  example  of  the  Scottish 
Schoolmaster  of  a  past  age.  Robt.  Guy 

The  Wern,  Pollokshaws. 

Rev.  William  Forbes  of  Fordoun.  —William  Forbes  was  ordained 
and  admitted  to  the  charge  of  Fordoun,  on  9th  Sept.  1747;  he  married  in 
1748  Susanna  Walker,  and  died  20th  March  17  71.  I  shall  be  obliged  for 
any  information  as  to  his  parentage.  'Spernit  Humum.' 


REPLIES. 

Charles  Smith  of  Boulogne,  Merchant,  married  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockburn,  by  his  wife  Barbara,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Ruthven  of  Dunglass.  His  widow  died  at  Touch,  Stirlingshire, 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  on  29th  December  1781.  They  had  an  only 
son,  Hugh,  who  married  Elizabeth  Seton,  heiress  of  Touch,  the  widow  of 
his  cousin  Hugh,  only  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockburn. 
Mr.  Smith  died  at  Touch,  aged  eighty,  25th  August  1768.  He  is  mentioned 
as  bringing  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Gladsmuir  to  those  present  at 
Linlithgow  at  the  wedding  ceremony  of  his  son,  21st  September  1745.— 
(Scottish  Antiquary,  vol.  v.  p.  148.)  A.  F.  S. 

The  Gaelic  Psalter. — See  ante, p.  157. 

Steuart.—  James  Steuart,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  the  father  of  Charles 
Steuart,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  married  Alison  Ruddiman,  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  grammarian.  He  was  son  of  Charles  Steuart,  Stewart 
Clerk  of  Orkney.  The  latter  was  cousin-german  to  William  Steuart  of 
Weyland  (born  1686,  died  1768),  who,  when  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland,  recorded  arms 
as  'descended  of  the  family  of  Lorn  and  Inncrmeath.'  \.  1 S 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow  ;  vol.  i.  First 
Protocol  Book  of  William  Hegait  (1547-55)  •  vol.  ii.  William  ffegatYs 
Protocols  .(1555-60),  with  Appendix  (1503-1610);  vol.  iii.  William  ffegatfs 
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Protocols  (1561-68);  edited  by  Robert  Renwick,  Depute  Town  Clerk. 
Glasgow,  printed  for  the  subscribers  by  Carson  and  Nicol,  1894-96,  4to.— 
Between  1547  and  1568  there  happened  a  great  many  things  among  the 
larger  events  of  Scottish  history,  whilst  William  Hegait,  Town  Clerk  of 
Glasgow  and  Notary  Public,  was  causing  his  protocols  to  be  enrolled  from 
day  to  day  with  all  due  regularity.    The  echo  of  religious  and  political 
struggle  and  tumult,  of  foreign  invasion  and  intrigue,  of  national  dis- 
sensions, of  public  and  private  murder,  treason  and  feud,  might  never  have 
invaded  the  Notary's  chamber,  so  far  as  any  trace  is  left  on  the  carefully 
written  record  now  in  course  of  being  made  rapidly  available  for  general 
historical  purposes.    The  first  protocol  was  entered  soon  after  Pinkie,  the 
last  shortly  after  Langside ;  the  interval  had  been  fateful  •  yet  the  protocols 
went  on  in  unruffled  succession  as  though  the  death  of  Rizzio  or  Darnley, 
and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Queen  Mary  had  counted  for  nothing.  The 
business  annals  of  a  notary  are  dull ;  notwithstanding  they  have  packed 
into  them  a  body  of  domestic  history  of  vastly  more  utility  than  the 
average  chronicle.    The  archives  of  Glasgow  include  no  fewer  than  forty- 
one  protocol  books,  embracing  the  period  from  1547  to  1696.    A  still 
older  book,  that  of  Michael  Fleming,  has  now  been  traced  in  the  General 
Register  House,  covering  the  years  1530-39,  and  its  contents  are  promised 
for  Mr.  Renwick's  fourth  volume.    The  series,  issued  to  subscribers  of  the 
exceedingly  modest  sum  of  10s.  6d.  a  year  (for  two  volumes  averaging 
140  pages  each),  is  projected  to  include  all  protocols  down  to  the  year 
1600.    In  the  three  volumes  which  have  already  appeared  there  are  very 
nearly  a  thousand  protocols.    The  great  bulk  of  these  relates  to  transac- 
tions regarding  property  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  but  about  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  deals  with  subjects  away  from  Glasgow  altogether,  and 
scattered  over  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Argyle,  Dumbarton, 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Fife.    They  form,  therefore,  a  land 
register  of  much  more  than  local  importance.     The  editorial  method 
adopted  is  one  that  depends  largely  upon  the  competence  of  the  editor,  a 
point  on  which  in  the  present  case  no  two  opinions  can  exist.  Whatever 
objections  it  might  have  been  lawful  to  harbour  to  the  editing  of  such  a 
record  otherwise  than  by  transcription  in  full,  they  sink  into  nothingness 
when  the  task  of  abridgment  and  translation  is  in  Mr.  Renwick's  hands. 
Nobody  in  Scotland  has  had  a  more  extensive  practical  experience  than 
he  among  burghal  muniments,  and  he  shares  with  Sir  James  Marwick  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  old  Glasgow  topography  and  chronicle. 
Indeed  he  is  the  custodier  of  the  many  invaluable  books  and  writs  which 
form  the  city  archives,  and  no  one  knows  a  tithe  as  much  about  them  as  he. 
The  original  protocols  are  mostly  in  Latin,  and  the  abstracts  now  in  course 
of  issue  are  abridged  translations  narrating  the  purport  of  each,  invariably 
preserving  intact  the  descriptions  of  lands  and  houses,  and  the  names  and 
designations  of  persons.    Each  volume  is  independently  indexed  fully  for 
names  and  places.    It  remains  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
writs  and  the  special  legal  or  other  features  which  they  possess,  for  it  must 
be  plainly  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  superlative  value  of  the  substance 
of  them  as  supplementary  and  corrective  of  all  Glasgow  histories  hitherto 
published,  and  on  their  territorial  and  personal  evidence,  sometimes  of 
major,  sometimes  of  minor,  moment,  on  the  careers  of  many  public 
men.   Just  to  illustrate  this,  the  protocol  No.  761  (excellently  rendered  m 
facsimile)  offers  itself.   It  is  the  record  of  the  renunciation  by  '  Maister 
George  Buchquhennan '  of  an  annualrent  from  the  lands  of  Yoker  in 
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Renfrewshire,  whilst  No.  756  records  another  transaction  by  the  same 
person  who  as  there  is  shown  good  reason  to  believe,  was  the  great 
historian.    Ordinarily  the  business  notarially  attested  is  a  sasine,  whether 
upon  a  sale,  security,  or  succession,  but  often  it  is  some  other  proceeding 
such  as  a  reserved  reversion  or  a  discharge.    Occasionally  it  may  relate  to 
movable  possessions  or  rights  such  as  No.  22,  where  a  claim  of  spulzie  is 
assigned.    In  many  cases  the  document  is  either  itself  in  the  vernacular 
or  is  a  mere  formal  Latin  setting  of  a  textual  vernacular  quotation.  This 
is  almost  always  so  whenever  the  transaction  is  out  of  the  stereotyped 
order  of  things  familar  to  notarial  style.    Hence  the  students  of  convey- 
ancing and  of  Scots  will  meet  on  common  ground  in  welcoming  many  a 
form  rich  in  quaint  phrase.    The  class  of  writs  thus  happily  left  in  the 
native  language  comprises  such  things  as  decrees  of  division,  reversions 
and  discharges,  renunciation  of  claims,  ratification,  regulation  as  to 
servitude  overgiving  of  kindness,  and  the  like.    By  No.  459  the  proprietor 
of  a  haile  gavill '  gives  licence  to  a  neighbour  <  to  big  upone  his  gavile '  ■ 
but  subject  to  an  obligation  on  the  grantee  'toriguell  and  wattirbairge ' 
the  grantor,  'and  to  halde  hym  wattirfast,'  with  a  saving  of  the  heritable 
right,  which  will  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  our  current  law  of  mutual 
gables.    Of  course  numerous  now  extinct  principles  and  observances  of 
law  are  seen  in  operation.    No.  593  is  in  form  a  sale  to  a  father  of  a 
daughter  s  prospective  share  of  heirship  movables  on  his  death.  Several 
references  are  made  to  the  widow's  liferent  (known  in  England  as  free 
bench)  in  kindly  and  rentalled  holdings.    Symbols  prevalent  are  of  the 
common  type,  earth  and  stone,  net  and  coble,  etc.,  although  some  unusual 
ones  occur,  such  as  tignum  et  tectum,  editorially  Englished  as  ( rafter  and 
rigging.     In  No.  295  a  gloss  gives  'pan  and  rwif  as  the  equivalent  of 
hgna  et  tigna,  apparently  defining  the  joists  for  roofing  purposes.    In  some 
discharges  the  grantor  is  stated  to  have  'cuttit  the  evidentis'  in  token  of 
cancellation.    The  praiseworthy  usage  has  been  adopted  of  quoting  in 
doubtful  or  interesting  cases  the  original  phrase  translated.  Sometimes 
this  is  already  found  in  the  gloss  embodied  in  the  deed,  as  when  ///wis 
expressly  explained  by  the  notary  as  'tynclare.'    There  is  an  odd  use  of 
cttra  relative  to  a  stream.    In  some  instances  it  may  have  the  ordinary 
meaning  'on  this  side,'  but  there  are  not  a  few  in  which  the  property  in 
question  really  lay  'on  the  other  side.'     Probably  this  use  was  not  a 
special  and  peculiar  vice  of  Glasgow  notarial  Latinity,  but  we  have  no 
reco  ection  of  meeting  it  elsewhere.    A  practice  of  which  not  very  many 
parallel  examples  are  known  is  seen  in  No.  801,  where  the  formality  of 
breaking  sasine,  apparently  a  protest  for  recall  or  avoidance  of  a  prior 
ceremony  of  infeftment,  is  gone  through  by  breaking  a  dish  (frangendo 
discum)  on  the  ground  the  right  and  title  to  which  were  in  dispute.  '  The 
notes,  which  only  too  seldom  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  clarification 
of  some  obscurity,  are  always  concise  and  helpful— the  notes  of  the  least 
obtrusive  of  editors.     Like  the  prefaces,  they  contain  much  in  small 
compass,  and  are  careful,  relevant,  and  thorough.    A  sketch  plan  in  the 
first  volume  gives  the  reader  the  benefit  of  the  editor's  large  topographical 
learning  in  an  attempt  to  outline  Glasgow  as  it  was  about  and  after  15.17 
A  good  illustrative  facsimile  of  a  document  or  page  of  protocols  is  giver! 
in  each  of  the  other  two  volumes.    The  list  of  subscribers  whose  names 
are  printed  numbers  258:  we  trust  it  will  expand.    The  series  cannot  foil 
to  take  permanent  rank  amongst  the  records  of  Scotland  which,  for  the 
future,  the  student  of  history  may  not  ignore. 
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The  Church  and  Of  her  Bells  of  Kincardineshire,  F.  C.  Eeles,  [1897] 
demy  4to,  50  pp.  price  5s.  net  (W.  Jolly  and  Sons,  Aberdeen).— This 
volume,  a  reprint  with  additions,  from  the  Ecclesiological  Society  s 
Transactions,  aims  with  good  success  at  being  a  complete  account  of  all 
the  bells  in  Kincardineshire,  their  history,  uses,  and  ornaments,  with 
notices  of  their  founders.  It  contains  also  an  interesting  sketch  of 
Scottish  Church  bells  in  general,  which  exhibits  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  bells.  There  is  an  article  also  on  the  more  interest- 
ing of  Kincardineshire  bell  turrets  and  belfries. 

The  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  the  bells  of  Kincardineshire, 
as  elsewhere,  are  naturally  those  now  or  formerly  belonging  to  the 
parish  churches.  Of  the  seventy-five  bells  in  the  county,  one  only  (at 
Strachan)  is  in  any  degree  mediaeval.  Its  date  is  about  1500  a.d. 
By  kind  permission  we  are  able  to  reproduce  the  illustration  of  this  bell. 


Two  (at  Banchory  Ternan  and  Kinneff)  are  Dutch  Renaissance,  four  (at 
Portlethen,  Nigg,  Dunnottar,  Durris)  are  Scottish  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  (at  Fetteresso)  is  English,  eighteenth  century.  The  rest  are 
modern  or  doubtful.  The  author  has  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
drawing  a  line  nowhere,  but  in  describing  all  the  bells  new  as  well  as  old. 
Nor  are  the  new  bells  without  their  interest.  Thus  the  parish  church  of 
Maryculter  appears  to  have  adopted  a  bell  last  year,  with  the  legend  on  it 
_<  Sancta  Maria  Ora  Pro  Nobis.'  When  a  legend  with  a  meaning  is 
adopted  or  repeated  for  decorative  or  other  reasons,  not  for  the  sake  of, 
but  in  spite  of  its  meaning,  the  furthest  stage  in  the  decadence  of  art  has 
been  reached.  The  illustrations  which  the  book  contains  of  the  bells,  their 
lettering  and  ornamentations,  and  of  the  old  belfries  and  bell  turrets,  are 
well  executed  and  very  interesting.  We  hope  Mr.  Eeles  will  continue 
his  labours  in  this  department,  and  that  he  will  find  followers  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland. 
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Handbook  to  Gothic  Architecture  for  Photographers  and  Others  by 
Thomas  Perkins,  M.A.  London,  1897  (Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney, 
Limited),  8vo,  224  pp.  3s.  6d.— The  camera  is  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  has 
not  already  become,  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  student  of 
architecture.  This  handbook,  however,  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use 
of  amateur  photographers,  and  is  admirably  arranged  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  different  styles  of  Gothic  art,  so  that  the  dates  of 
all  buildings  visited  may  be  approximately  known.  The  churches  and 
castles  of  England  are  described  in  chapters  devoted  to  the  several 
periods,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  a  list  is  appended  of  con- 
temporary examples,  which  must  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
Thirteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  architecture  of  Scotland,  and  there  are 
short  chapters  on  the  architecture  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  There  are 
altogether  some  seventy-one  illustrations,  reproduced  from  photographs. 
The  subjects  have  been  wisely  chosen,  and,  in  the  general  views,  there  is 
a.  fine  appreciation  of  artistic  grouping.  But  details  there  are  in  plenty 
and  the  illustrations  of  the  ball-flower  ornament,  used  to  so  great  excess 
by  the  fourteenth  century  builders  in  England,  is  as  perfect  as  an  illustra- 
tion may  be. 

James  Boswell,  by  W.  Keith  Leask,  1897,  'Famous  Scots  Series' 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier),  price  is.  6d.— Mr.  Keith  Leask  has  written 
so  sympathetic  and  appreciative  a  life  of  James  Boswell  that  he  almost 
persuades  us  that  somewhere  in  the  man,  hidden  underneath  that  amazing 
accumulation  of  childish  vanity,  weakness,  and  folly,  there  lay  something 
which  attracted  liking  and  commanded  respect.  Certain  it  is  that  John- 
ston s  Bozzy,  lacking  himself  almost  every  element  of  greatness,  the  fore- 
runner and  type  of  the  modern  biographer  and  interviewer  rolled  into 
one,  goes  down  to  posterity  radiant  with  reflected  glory,  a  monument  of 
unabashed  sincerity  and  utter  self-abasement,  with  a  good  literary  style. 

Tobias  George  Smollett,  by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  1897,  'Famous 
Scots  Series'  (Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier),  is.  6d.  This  'short 
life  of  the  great  novelist  has  been  admirably  done.  It  gives  a  clear 
and  interesting  account  of  Smollett's  life,  and  an  able  and  discriminating 
criticism  of  his  work.  Mr.  Smeaton  writes  as  an  enthusiastic  admire? 
of  Smollett's  genius  and  as  the  lenient  critic  of  his  shortcomings.  His 
explanations  of  these  last  will  not  probably  be  accepted  as  entirely  satis- 
factory by  most  readers,  but  no  one  need  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account 
as  he  provides  abundant  material  for  forming  an  independent  opinion  on 
the  novelist's  character.  The  story  of  Smollett's  early  struggles  with 
poverty— his  'shifts  to  live'— is  vyell  told,  as  is  also  the  still  more  pathetic 
tale  of  his  later  years,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  ceaseless  treadmill 
of  the  literary  hack;  'a  more  pitiable  picture  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  this  splendid  genius  yoked  like  a  pug-mill  horse  to  tasks  the  most 
ignoble,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  wife  and  daughter  from  feeling 
the  pinch  of  want.'  It  was  a  struggle  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with 
that  which  lends  so  great  a  pathos  to  the  closing  years  of  Sir  Walter  Scotl 
Mr.  Smeaton's  estimate  of  Smollett's  place  in  literature  is  on  the  whole 
sound.  When,  indeed,  he  claims  for  the  novelist  'an  imaginative  wealth 
almost  unique  since  the  days  of  Homer,'  it  is  probable  that  most  readers 
will  demur.    Otherwise  his  criticism  is  singularly  able  and  discriminating 
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He  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  not  only  with  Smollett's  works,  but  with 
the  literature  that  has  grown  up  around  them. 

Description  of  the  Armorial  Bearings,  Portraits,  and  Busts  in  the 
Mitchell  Hall  and  Picture  Gallery,  Marischal  College  University  of 
Aberdeen,  by  E.  A.,  1S96  (Albany  Press,  Aberdeen),  small  4to,  138  pp. 
price  6d.-This  would  be  a  very  cheap  book  at  a  larger  price  than 
sixpence.  It  contains  a  long  list  of  names  of  Aberdeen  men  who  have 
become  world's  celebrities.  It  gives  a  short  biographical  notice  of  each 
and  adds  a  blason  of  his  coat  of  arms  with  a  reference  to  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  great  window  of  the  Mitchell  Hall  The  collection  of 
portraits  which  it  catalogues  contains  examples  of  Jamieson  and  other 
crreat  painters.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  next  edition  of 
this  book  should  contain  a  short  description  of  each  of  the  portraits  it 
refers  to? 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  by  J.  H.  Burton,  new  edition,  in  8  vols. 
(Blackwoods),  1897,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xiv.  448,  3s.  6d.,  and  The  Church  of  Keith, 
by  Wm.  Cramond,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (John  Mitchell,  Keith),  1897,  pp.  95,  °d., 
have  been  received  too  late  for  notice  in  this  issue. 
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INDEX 


Abbot  of  Cupar,  Donald, 


Abercrummye      of  Poltoun 
Richard,  131,  131. 

 ■  John,  30,  37. 

Aberdeen  Diplomas,  186. 

 Gilbert,  Bishop  of,  20. 

Aberdour,  Church  of,  47. 
Abirnethy,  Lord,  William,  36. 
Abirnyt,  35. 

Achesone,  Sir  Thomas,  35. 
Achlonies,  21. 

Adam  ,  128. 

Adamsone,  James,  21. 

Advice  of  a  Father  to  his  Son 

{Rate's  Raving),  145. 
Affiancing,  Instruments  on,  32. 
Aikerfield,  127. 
Aikler,  Andrew,  135. 

 Elspeth,  135. 

 Ingagarth,  135. 

 Sophia,  135. 

— —  Thomas,  135. 
Aikman,  portrait  painter,  97. 
Aire,  Rector  of,  33,  33. 
Airth,  Bruce  of,  61. 
'Aisle,'  meanings  of  word,  116. 
Aisles  in  Stirling  Church,  116. 
Aith,  91. 

Aithness,  39,  134. 
Aithsting,  39,  134. 
Akinheid,  John,  36. 
Akyr,  The,  1 10. 
Alan,  son  of  John,  85. 
Alason,  Robert,  90. 
Aldis,  41. 

Alexander,  James,  45,  128. 

Algerine  Pirates,  65,  172. 

Algiers,  Scots  Captives  in,  47, 
65,  172. 

Alhallowes  Altar,  133. 

Allan,  James,  38. 

Altar  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

Linlithgow,  86. 
■ —  Corpus    Christi,  Linlith- 
gow, 87,  89. 

~~  Holy  Trinity,  Linlithgow, 
87.  b 

St.  Andrew,  Linlithgow, 
87.  b 

Wh  St.  Anthony,  Linlithgow, 
87.  fe  ' 
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Altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Linlithgow,  86. 

St.  Katherine  the  Virgin, 
Linlithgow,  86. 

 St.  Ninian,  Linlithgow,  87. 

 St.  Peter,  Linlithgow,  86. 

St.  Salvator,  Linlithgow, 
87.  fe  ' 

 St.  Sithe,  Linlithgow,  87. 

Altarages  in  Linlithgow,  83,  et 
seq. 

 See  also  Chaplains,  89. 

Altars  at  Linlithgow,  122 
Alveth,  Cruk  of,  35. 
Alwyn,  Earl  of  Lennox,  8. 
Amysfeld,  James  of,  86. 

 John  of,  85. 

 Robert,  87. 

Andersoun,  Adam,  88. 

 Alexander,  88. 

 Andrew,  128. 

 James,  181. 

 Janet,  138. 

 Rev.  John,  40. 

 John,  Linlithgow,  83. 

Androsdochter,  Breta,  90. 

 ■  Marion,  39,  90,  134. 

 Sarah,  135. 

Androwson  (Androsone),  John, 
Serjeant,  84. 

 William,  135. 

Annual  Rents  of  Altars,  etc., 

Linlithgow,  133. 
Anstruther,  Sir  Robert,  176. 
Apology  for  Tales  of  7  error,  An, 
41. 

Arbroath,  Customs,  131. 

Arbuthnott,  Helen,  9. 

 Robert,  Viscount,  9. 

Archangel,  Father,  41. 

Architecture,  Gothic,  Hand- 
book, 193. 

Ardoch,  66. 

Argier.    See  Algiers. 

Argyll  Portraits^  1,  49,  97. 

 Bishops'  revenues,  disposal 

of,  27. 

 Synod  of,  in  1695,  27. 

Arkyle  the  Chevalier,  8. 
Arkyll  the  younger,  8. 
Armorial    Bearings,  Marischal 
College,  194. 


Armorials,  Authority  of  some 
124. 

Armour,  Coat,  right  to,  42. 
Arms,  Colyear,  62. 

 Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane 

10. 

 Menteith-Graham,  67. 

  Portmore,  62. 

Athingrye.  30. 

Atholl,  Alan  Durward,  Earl  of 
159- 

 Earl  of,  daughter  of,  o. 

 Duke  of,  181. 

Attfronk,  133. 

Attorney  in  Exchequer,  118. 
Auchinbowy,  31. 
Auchincrag,  31. 
Auchindrane,  32. 
Auchinlek,  W.,  88. 
Auchmore,  no. 
Auld,  Henry,  132. 
Auldcorne,  Robert,  32. 
Ayr,  Captives  from,  176. 
Aysone  (Aysoune),  John,  34. 

 Sir  John,  37. 

 Thomas,  34. 

 Sir  Thomas,  38. 

Bailies  of  Perth  in  1441 
137. 

Bailhe  of  Callands,  Alexander 
127. 

  of  Mennerhall,  George, 

I27-  .  . 

 William,  182. 

Balcastell,  33. 

Balchors    (Balcors),  King-Ed- 
ward, 20,  21. 
Balderston,  Richard,  \\\. 
Balladists,  94. 

Ballads,  Scottish,  in  Ms..  41. 
Ballantyne,  James,  41. 
Ballat  Easter,  9. 

Ball]  row  .  ;  1 . 

Hand      against  Conventicles. 

Peebles,  1  27. 
Banffshire  Field  Club.  a& 
Bank,  British  Linen  Commny. 
no.  185. 

 of  Scotland,  13.  1S.1. 

  Royal  Bank,  17.  ;i .  iS  ; 
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Bank-Notes,  Bank  of  Scotland, 

 British    Linen  Company, 

116,  185. 

 Darien  Company,  10. 

 Old  Scots,  10,71,  116,  183. 

 ■  Option  Clause,  18. 

 Royal  Bank,  71,  183. 

Banns,  dispensations,  28. 
Bar,  Thomas  Byrsbane,  lord  of 
20. 

Barbary  Pirates,  65,  172. 
Barbour,  John,  102. 
Barclay-AUardice,  Mrs.,  125. 
Barklaw,  John,  38,  38. 
Barncleuch,  82. 
Barns,  Burnet  of,  127. 
Barry,  Mr.  John,  36. 
Bartilmo,  Alexander,  88. 
Baxter,  William,  88. 
Beattie,  Francis,  128. 
Beaufort,    Joanna,  tombstone, 
64. 

Bedallistoft,  91. 
Begys,  Robert,  86. 
Beild,  127. 

Bell,  Dead,  Linlithgow,  87. 

 Thomas,  128. 

Bells,  Church,  Kincardineshire, 
192. 

.  .  ringing,  Linlithgow 

87. 

Bellenden,  John,  Lord,  187. 
Bellie,  Church  and  Parish,  96. 
Bellman  at  Linlithgow,  susten 

tation  of,  133. 
Beltrees,  Semple  of,  9. 
Belzea,  135. 

Benedictsone,  Geilles,  91. 
Bennet,  Captain,  177. 

 Patrick,  87. 

Bernardus  De  cura,   in  Scots 

verse,  145- 
Berry,  91. 

Berwickshire,  vitrifaction  in,  29. 
Betton,  Thomas,  Bequest,  1724, 

66,  180. 
Bibliographical  sins,  41. 

 Society,  40. 

 Society,  Transactions,  136. 

Bibliography  of  Works  on  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots,  41,  136. 
Bieges,  Robert,  133,  i33>  J33- 
Bigsetter,  91. 

Bigton,  135-  ..ni 
Bishops'  revenues  in  Argyll  and 

Isles,  at  Revolution,  27. 
Bisset,  Thomas,  22. 
Blak,  Peter,  mair  of  fee,  36. 
Blackbarony,  Murray  of,  127. 
Blackbeard,  Thomas,  134. 
Blackburn,  John,  37,  38. 

 William,  83. 

Blackstocks,  John,  128. 


Blaire,  Thomas,  85. 

 William,  88. 

Blous,  Mathew,  134. 
Bodun,  134. 

Bogburn,  King-edward,  20. 
Bogill,  Robert,  131. 
Bogle,  James,  66,  177. 
Bogsyde,  131. 
Bolat,  John,  33. 
Bond,  see  Band. 
Bonyntone,  David  of,  85,  86. 
Books— 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the 
Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow, 
vols.  1,  2,  3— R.  Renwick, 
189. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  the  pre- 
servation and  protection  of 
our  ancient  monuments,  94. 
Caudatus      Anglicanus  ;  a 
Mediaeval  slander— George 
Neilson,  46. 
Church  and  other   Bells  of 
Kincardineshire,     F.  C. 
Eeles,  192. 
Church  and  Parish  of  Bellie— 

W.  Cram  on  d,  96. 
County  Historiesof  Scotland- 
Dumfries  and  Galloway- 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  138. 
Fife   and  Kinross— M.  J. 
G.  Mackay,  45- 
County  Records  of  the  Sur- 
names  of  Francus,  Fran- 
ceis,  French  in  England, 

Description  of  the  Armorial 
Bearings,     Portraits,  and 
Busts  in  Marischal  College, 
by  E.  A.,  194. 
Famous  Scots  Series— 

Balladists,  The— J.  Geddie: 
94. 

Hugh  Miller— Keith  Leask, 
48. 

James  Boswell— W.  Keith 

Leask,  193. 
Robert  Burns— G.  Setoun, 
140. 

Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 

Eve  B.  Simpson,  141. 
Tobias  George  Smollett— 
Oliphant  Smeaton,  193. 
Genealogical     Queries  and 

Memoranda,  96. 
Guide    to     Cullen— William 

Cramond,  95. 
Handbook  to  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture— T.  Perkins,  193. 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  1. 

— J.  H.  Burton,  194. 
History  of  the  Scottish  Church 
— W.  Stephen,  142. 


Index  to  the  Banffshire  Field 

Club    Transactions— Wm. 

Cramond,  48. 
Knowledge— a   Magazine  of 

Science,    Literature,  and 

Art,  95. 
La     Correspondance  Rose, 

144. 

L'Archoeologia,  144. 
Nottinghamshire — C.  Brown, 
142. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund— 
a  Quarterly  Statement,  143. 
Set   of  Thirty-six  New  and  I 
Correct  Maps  of  Scotland- 
Moll,  reprint,  48. 
Story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 

First  Love— A.  Scott,  48. 
The  Church  of  Aberdour— W. 

Cramond,  47. 
The  Church  of  Keith— W. 

Cramond,  194. 
The  Literature  of  Music— J. 

E.  Mathew,  141. 
The  North    Part   of  Great 
Britain     called  Scotland 
(Map)— Moll,  reprint,  143. 
Bordland,  127. 

Borroman  of  Stewartoun,  John, 
127. 

 (Aikerfield),  127. 

Boswell,  James,  193. 
Bothwell,  Helen,  daughter  o 

Francis,  Lord,  9. 
Bothwellson,  Erasmus,  39. 

 Eric,  135-    r'  . 

Bouchquhanan  of  Gartmcabir 

Thomas,  31. 
Bowman  of  Erwyne  (Irvine) 

Adam,  84. 
Bowyis  Isle,  116. 
Boyd,  Gilbert,  176. 
Boyes,  Margaret,  134. 
Brady,  John,  83,  84. 
Brady,  Mr.  John,  31. 
Brand,  Sir  Thomas,  170. 
Brebister,  91. 
Brebisterbank,  91. 
Brechin,  customs,  131. 
Breck,  39,  134- 
Bressay,  91. 
Brevik,  133. 
Brighous,  127. 
Brighouse,  128. 

Bright  Sword,'  'Sir  John  witl 

the,  108. 
Brigland,  128. 
Brodie,  Rev.  W.,  138. 
Bronnatwatt,  91. 
Bros  of  Stanehouse,  John,  30 
Brotherstones  (Brotherstames 

James,  128. 

 Patrick,  128. 

 William,  128. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 


Brown      (Broun),  Alexander 

(Lochurde),  128. 

 John  (Clench),  127. 

 John,  32,  85,  176. 

J-  T.  T.,  on  David  Rate, 

145- 

■  of  Steivensone,  William, 
127. 

 William,  32,  85. 

r —  William, at  Edinburgh,  127. 
Broys.  See  Bruce.  ' 
Bruasetter,  134. 

Bruce  of  Airth,  Sir  Alexander, 
132. 

Alexander,  61, 

 Jean,  daughter  of,  61. 

 of  Caltmalindie,  Laurence 

9i. 

  of  Langlee,  93. 

of  Stanehouse,  fohn,  30 
34,  37-  ' 

 „  Andrew,  91. 

 Grissel,  135. 

■         Mr.  Robert,  132. 

  Thomas,  21. 

Bruch,  Thomas,  Notary  Public 

21.  J  ' 

Bryce,  William,  90. 
Bryson,  Donald,  84. 
Brylands,  128. 

Buccleuch,  Mary,  Countess  of, 
28.  ' 

Buchanan  (Buchquhannan).  See 

also  Bouchquhanan. 
- — -  Elizabeth,  9. 

I  ■  Maister  George,  190. 

  of    that    Ilk,  Susanna, 

daughter  of  George,  9 

■  of  that  Ilk,  Walter,  30,  27 

 ofBallat  Easter,  John,  9. 

 of  Drumiekill,  23. 

of  Gartincaber,  31. 
of  Lennie,  John,  9. 
—  of  Ross  and  Drumikill, 
John,  9.  ' 

 of  Torie,  9. 

Bucklivie,  77. 
Buittle  Castle,  104. 

,Bu"y'  Duncan,  Archdeacon  of 

Dunblane,  35. 
tBult,  Agnes,  134. 
Katherine,  134. 

f  William,  134. 

3uny,  William,  84. 
3urgar,  James,  135. 
'  urgh  Court  of  Stirling,  u. 
Gurnet  of  Barns,  William,  127 
- —  Mr.  John  ( Wodehous),  127 
Surnetland,  128,  128. 
jurntisland  Ship,  Captured,  6t 
■urra,  39.  ^ 
;urraford,  133, 
'Urravoe,  39. 

ftton,  J.  If.,  History,  IQ4> 


I  Buthkennar,  35. 
'  Buthquhan,  32. 
Buthquhopil,  31. 
Byrsbane,  Thomas,  Lord  of  Ba 
20. 

Cairnmoor,  128. 
Calbrath,  John  of,  85. 
Calder  House,  83. 
Calendar,  63. 

Calenter  of  Dinate,  Robert,  30. 
Callands,  127. 
Callendar  House,  76. 
Cameron,  41. 

 James  of,  86. 

Campbell  of  Argyll,  Elizabeth,  9. 

 of  Cessnock,  George,  92. 

 ■  of  Duntroun,  9. 

 •  of  Inverneil,  Sir  James,  165. 

  of  Newmills,  John,  92.  ' 

  of  Strachur,  9. 

 Christian,  8. 

 Jean,  9. 

 John,  cashier,  14. 

  Lord   Archibald,  Letter, 

100. 
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 Sir  Archibald,  K.B.,  165. 

 Sir  Duncan  A.D.,  170. 

Cambuskenneth,  Abbot  of,  12 
34,  37. 

 Henry,  Abbot  of,  30 

 Abbotslands,  85. 

Cant,  John,  35. 

Captives,  Scots,  to  Pirates,  etc., 
65. 

Cardon,  129. 

Cardonnel,  Mansfeldt,  43. 
Cardrona,  129. 
Cariedyn,  Vicar  of,  86. 
Carlips,  Laird  of,  128. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  1. 
Carmelite   Friars,  Place.  Lin 

lithgow,  87. 
Carmichael,  Richert,  89,  89. 

 Robert,  89,  89. 

 Robert,  sen.,  90. 

 Robert,  yr.,  90. 

 William,  89. 

Carnock,  31. 
Carnys,  James  of,  85. 
Carrick,  Surdit  de  Serjaunt  in. 

Carrik,  John,  30,  30. 
Carrolhopes,  Laird  of,  127. 
Carpow,  46. 
Carron  Iron  Works,  76. 
Carterhope,  128. 
Carthusian  House,  Pert) 
Casson,  Edmond,  66. 
Casteltowne,  33. 
Cat  firth,  134. 
Cavelyn,  Clement  of.  85 
Caverhall,  127. 
Cavers,  Adam  of,  84,  85 


137. 


[  Cavers,  Thomas  of,  86. 
Caudatus  Anglican  us,  46. 
Cawyllyne,  William  of,  84 
Celtic  Crosses,  St.  Andrews,  67 

law  in  Galloway,  1  cc 
Celticism  in  Carrick,  ic7 

CeremonyofbreakingsaSine,i9i. 
Chalmer,  Henry,  39.  ' 

 Marion,  39. 

Chalmers,  Helen,  92. 

 Marion,  92. 

Chalonare,  John,  86. 
Champflourie,  75. 
Channerwick,  39. 
Chapel  of  St.  Katherine,  i« 
Chapels  at  Stirling,  116. 
Chapels    See  also  Chaplains,  89. 
Chapelhill,  127. 
Chapel  toun,  31. 
Chaplains  of  Linlithgow,  83,  89 
Chaplain  of  the  Blessed  Man 
Linlithgow,  89. 

—  of  Altar  of  Holy  Blood, 
Linlithgow,  89. 

— -  of  the  Holy  Blood,  Lin- 
lithgow, 89. 

 of  Altar  of  St.  Andrew,  89 

 of  Altar  of  St.  Brigid,  89. 

—  of  Altar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptiste,  89. 

—  of  Altar  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  89. 

  of  St.  Brigid,  87. 

of  St.  Katherine,  Linlith- 
gow, 89. 

Charles  Edward  and  the  Royal 

Bank,  74.  J 
Charters,  Laing  collection,  40. 
Chedasetter,  39. 
Cheine,  Marion,  133. 
Cheldiswick,  134. 
CheyneofVaila,  Thomas,  39,91. 

 Isabel,  134. 

Chisholm  of  Hairhope,  Tames 
127.  J 

Christophersdochter,  Ingagerth. 
133. 

Chnstophersone,  Ola,  134. 
Church  bells,  192. 

-  collections  for  redemption 
of  captives,  172. 

  dedications,  Anstruther 

1 88. 

  founders,  Perth,  64,  137. 

-—  government,  change  of,  at 
Revolution,  27. 

  History,  Scottish,  14-. 

 lands,  20. 

 of  Linlithgow,  131. 

— '  place  ofpayment,  1 12, 

  of  St.  Andrews,  Metro 

politan,  $7. 

— —  property  in  Linlithgow  .  1  ; 
(  ilia,  use  01  Word,  101 . 
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Clackmannan,  Sheriff-depute  of, 
36. 

Claycroft,  ;vs- 

Cleilland  of  Stainipeth,  James 

127,  128. 
Clement  of  Linlithgow  and  Don 

brettane,  83. 
Clerk,  parish,  Linlithgow,  89. 
Clench,  127. 
CHbberswick,  133. 
Cliff,  135- 
Clivocast,  133. 
Coach  hire  in  1725,  1S2. 
Coall,  Andrew,  90. 
Cochrane,  John,  66. 
Cockburn  of  Clerkington,  160. 
Cockburns  of  Langton,  160. 
Cogile,  Manss,  91. 
Coill,  Andrew,  131. 
Coins,  95. 

Cokbnrne,  Margaret,  nun,  90. 
Colbesetter,  135. 
Coldcott,  127. 
Coldoune,  33. 
Coleeland.    See  Cleilland. 
Collafirth,  39. 

Collections  for  captives,  172. 
College,  1684,  expenses,  19. 
Collisone  of  Achlonies,  John,  21. 
Colly,  Sir  Thomas,  33. 
Colnaduir,  135. 

Colquhoune  ofLuss,  Humphrey, 

32'   35-  _.  .    .    j  r 

   See  also  Luss,  laird  ot. 

.  .    Anne,    daughter  of 

John,  9. 

 Walter,  90. 

Colstoun,  the  Laird  of,  87. 
Colt,  Agnes,  39. 

 ■  Marion,  39. 

 Andrew,  39. 

 ■  Jerome,  39.  * 

Colvasetter,  135. 
Colvend,  104. 
Colvill,  Charles,  181. 
Colyear,  Lord,  62. 
Colyeer  of  Lochgelly,  62. 

 David,  61. 

 Walter  Philip,  61. 

 alias  Robertson,  60. 

 alias  Strathendrie,  62. 

Commenus,  Anastasius,  177. 
Commissariot,  Register  of  Shet- 
land, 39,  90,  !33>  l87- 
Common  Order,  Book  of,  41. 
Company  of  Scotland  Trading 

to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  10. 
Compotum  of  Exchequer,  33. 
Comry,  John,  30. 
Concubinage,  case  of  priestly, 

21,  22. 
Conningsetter,  134. 
Consail  and  Teichingat  the  Wys 
Man  gaifhis  Sone,  145. 


Conventicles,  1678,  band  against,  I 
127- 

Cook,  Andrew,  65. 

 Andro,  174. 

 W.  B.,  116. 

Cooper,  engraver,  118. 
Copland,  John,  91. 
Corbet  Tower,  pikehead  from, 
24. 

Cordon,  127. 
Cordronno,  127. 
Cornvele  (Cornwell),  Archibald, 
87. 

 .  Charles,  131. 

  Helen,  131. 

 John,  132. 

 .  Sir  William,  chaplain,  131. 

Corpus  Christi  Altar,  87,  89, 
133- 

Cors,  John  of,  84,  85. 
Corsbruik  Hill,  131. 
Corsindae,  21. 
Cosour,  Adam,  37,  37,  38- 

 Sir  Dugall,  admitted  no 

tary,  33- 

 Margaret,  38. 

 Mariota,  37. 

Coupar,  Lord,  case  of,  122. 
Coupare,  John,  86,  87. 
Courhope,  128. 

Court.    See  also  Burgh  Court, 
36. 

Coutts     (Coutes),  Alexander, 
165. 

.  -James  and  Thomas,  etc., 

bankers,  117. 

 John,  banker,  1 16. 

 Margaret,  135. 

Cowane,  John,  87. 

 John,  fuller,  87. 

  Robert,  Burntisland,  65. 

 William,  41. 

Cowie,  John,  175. 

 John,  Leith,  65. 

Cowlte,  Thomas,  88. 
Crag,  John,  31. 

 Sir  William,  chaplain,  33. 

 ■  Rossy,  37. 

Cragnevyng,  38. 
Craig.    See  also  Crag,  37. 

 Jean,  91. 

 Margaret,  91. 

 ■  Michael,  91. 

Craigengelt's  Isle,  Stirling,  II 


Craufurd  (Crawford),  Archibald, 
87. 

 David  of,  85,  86. 

 Donald,  34. 

 James,  90. 

 Marion,  89. 

 Patrick  of,  85. 

 William,  88,  132. 

Creychton,  Janet,  132. 
Crichton  of  Rogorttoune,  knight, 
Sir  James,  30,  30. 

 ■  Patrick,  30. 

Cringltie,  Murray  of,  127. 
Cristall,  Thomas,  175. 
Cristisone,  Sir  Richard,  chap- 
lain, 37- 
Croice,  John  of,  84. 
Crookshank,  Mr.  James,  138. 
Crosbister,  39. 
Crosburnford,  91. 
Crosbuster,  135.  _ 
Cross  Well,  West  Linton,  188. 
Crowe,  William,  84. 
Croye  Maxwell,  33. 
Cruk  of  Alveth,  35. 
Cullen,  Guide  to,  95. 
Culquhalze,  30. 
Culross  Abbey  Church,  186. 
Cultiswich,  135. 
1  Cultmalandie,  Bruce  of,  91. 
Cunyngaham    of  Auchinbowy 


Craigwchty,  no. 
Craill,  Alexander,  88. 

 Wm.,  LL.D. ,  47,  48- 

 Dr.  W.,  on  Pirates,  172. 

Crannok,  3 1. 

Cranstoun,    Wm.  (Courhope), 
128. 

Craufurd  (Crawford),  Adam,  bur- 
gess of  Aberdeen,  20. 
 Andrew,  45,  87. 


Alexander,  j 

 Cristina,  lady  of  Buthqu 

hadrok,  32. 
 of  Drumquhassil,  Andrew 

 of   Glengernok,  Umfrid 

31  32?  34* 

 'of  Lekky,  Alexander,  34. 

  Agnes,  89. 

 Alexander,  procurator,  y 

34- 

 Alexander,  34. 

 Christian,  31. 

 Elen,  32. 

 G.  G.,  168. 

.  John,  180. 

 Col.  Robert,  163. 

 William,  W.S.,  162. 

 William,  131. 

Cunningsburgh,  39. 

Cupar,  Abbot  of,  Donald,  88. 

 Sub-Prior  of,  88. 

 burgh  customs,  131. 

Curate  of  burgh  of  Linlithgo 
87,  89. 

Curling,  1774.  29- 

Currie,  forger,  17. 

Curwen,  104. 

Customs.  ^Tacksmen,  13 
Cutting  the  evidents,  191. 

Daill,  90,  91. 
 Nether,  134. 
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Daldres,  Tennants  of,  36. 
Dalkeith  House,   portraits  at 

See  Argyll. 
Dalmahoy,  James,  90. 

 William,  90. 

Dalmerklane,  33. 
Dal  wick,  129. 
Dalzell,  Robert,  132. 
Dancing  in  1774,  29. 
Dane,  Thomas,  89,  90. 
Danielstoun,  David,  131. 
'Darien  Papers,'  10. 
Darach,  John,  84. 
Darnley,  Lord,  8. 
Darow,  James,  35. 

 Mariota,  36,  38. 

I   Dauling,  John,  175. 

 John,  Leith,  65. 

Daveson  (Davidson),  William, 

8o>  132. 
— —  Sir  Andrew,  chaplain,  87. 
David,  Prior  of  Isle  of  Kilmore. 
36. 

 John,  85. 

Dawe,  David,  89. 

Deane,  T.  M.,  45. 

Deanshouss,  East,  127. 

 West,  127,  128. 

'Deathbed,'  law  of,  121. 

Dee,  fishing  net  on,  33. 

'  Deils  Dander,' 29. 

Deir,  Thomas,  Abbot  of,  20,  20, 
Delices  de  la  Grande  Britagne, 

186. 
Delting,  39. 
Denis,  John,  87. 
Dennestoune,  Andrew,  66. 

•  James,  89. 

■  John,  66. 

Deuchar,  James,  66. 
Deveni,  Cokermay,  59. 
Dewar,  Christian,  9. 

I  :  Donald,  35. 

■  ■  of  Vogrie,  James,  9. 

 38.  ^ 

Dickson  of  Whitslaid,  Mr.  Tohn 
I    127.  J  ' 

— ; —  Thomas,  128. 
Dignities,  creations,  fees  to  Usher 

of  White  Rod,  163. 
Dinate,  30. 

Diplomas,  Aberdeen,  186. 
Direckson,  Magnus,  91. 
Dirleton,  James  Maxwell,  Ear) 

of,  161. 
Doewell,  Alexander,  181 

 William,  181. 

Dog,  Jonet,  37. 

 Walter,  109. 

Dominicans,  Vicar-General  of 

15m. 

Donald,  sixth  Earl  of  Lennox, 
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Donaldson,  John,  131. 


Donatus,  a  Scottish,  40. 
Dorchester,  Catharine,  Countess 

of,  62. 
Douglas  of  Douglas,  81. 

 of  Halls  in  Lintoun,  Tames 

127. 

  of  Smeithfield,  Sir  Tames, 

127. 

 (Walkfeild),  127. 

Doun,  alias  Fraser,  Donald,  42. 
Dovvden,  Bishop  J.,  41. 
Drone,  35. 
Drumikill,  9,  23. 
Drummelzier,  127. 

  Laird  of,  128. 

Drummond  of  Auchincrac,  Tohn 
3i,3L  ' 

 of  Carnok,  David,  31,  31. 

  of  Gargill,  John,  30. 

  of  Hawthorndeans  (Whit- 
field), 127. 

- —  of  Hawthornden,  Sir  Tohn 
161.  J 

 William,  161. 

 of  Kingsfeild,  Charles,  132. 

 of  Medop,  Alexander,  132. 

 ofMegour,  Malcolm,  in. 

 of  Rickartoun,  Harie,  131. 

 Charles,  131. 

 ITarie,  132. 

■  James,  38. 

 ■  Margaret,  30. 

■  Hon.  William,  113. 

Drummondson,  John,  36. 
Drumsheugh,  Walker  of,' 165. 
Dryppis,  Cristina,  32. 
Duff,  Gordon,  40. 

 Patrick,  182. 

■         Provost  William,  captive 

180.  r 
Dumbarton,  William,  87. 
Dumfries,  History  of,  138. 
Dunbar  of  Grange,  61. 

■  Ronald,  93. 

Dunblane,  Archdeacon  of,  35. 
Duncan  of  Arrochar,  8. 

 Mr.  Alexander,  22. 

 Andrew,  135. 

 -James,  132. 

 Mr.,  35. 

Duncanson,  John,  86. 
Duncher,  James,  176. 
Dundas  of  that  ilk,  John  of,  35. 
Dundee,  customs,  131. 

 vicarage  of,  88. 

Dune,  Duncan,  86. 
Dunk  eld,  22. 

Dunlop,  Alex.,  Advocate,  127. 

 Mr.  James,  12. 

Dunmore,  9. 
Dunmure,  34. 
— —  Thomas  of,  315. 
Dunrossncss,  39. 
Duntelinc,  John,  87. 


Duntreth,  31,  3I. 
Duntroun,  9. 
Dunypace,  34. 
Dur wards,  The,  159. 
Dysart  mariners,  captives,  176. 

Eaddie,  Baillie,  1 1  c 
Easterskeld,  39.  r 
Eastholm,  104. 
Easthouse,  39. 
Editorship,  1. 
Edmond,  Alexander,  128 
—  J.  P.,  40. 

Edmonstoun     of  Duntreth 

William,  31,  31,  IOQ. 
Edward  r.  in  Galloway,  15c 
Eeles  on  Church  Bells,  102 
Egfride,  7. 
Eldus,  134. 

Elphinstone,  Margaret,  daughter 

of  Lord,  61. 
Emerson,  Nichol,  135. 
Emperor's   Commission,  admit 

to  Office  of  Notary,  33. 
Empson,  Charles,  180. 
Enorsone,  Manss,  134. 
Equivalent  Company,  72. 

 Fund,  13. 

Erasmusdochter,  Marion,  91. 
Erasmusson,  Christopher,  39. 

 Mathew,  91. 

 Ola,  135. 

 Thomas,  135. 

Erick  in  Goird,  39. 
Erskine,  Thomas,  Lord,  31,  33, 
33,  33,  34,  34- 

 Thomas,  32. 

Erth,  35. 

 of  Plane,  Elizabeth,  35. 

Erthbeg,  31. 

Esquire  of  Scotland,  160. 
Etale,  Robert  of,  84. 
Exchequer,  Compotum, 

 Rolls,  33. 

Excisemen  at  Dunkeld,  22. 
Expenses,  College,  20. 
Ewle  alias  Olasone,  John,  135. 

F.',  'V.  DE,  153. 
Fanawell,  91. 
Fairliehope,  127. 
FalamoUnt,  1152. 

Fallow  of  Lochhouse,  William 
131. 

rascally,  Robertsons  of.  01 . 
Fawsid,  John  of,  84, 
Fees  in  ( ruineas,  1 83, 

 to  Usher  of  White  Rod  on 

creations  of  dignities,  103. 
Felamownte,  152, 
Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  Proftaioi. 
41. 

Fermour,  Johnne,  90 
Fetlar,  Ministei .  1 34, 
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The,  and  the 


Fiblasetta,  134. 
Fife,  Earl,  181. 

 History  of,  45- 

Finlason,  Thomas,  41. 
Findlay,  James,  42. 
Fishing  net  on  Doe,  33. 

 on  Loch  Lomond,  78. 

Fitch,  91. 

Fleming,  David,  33. 

 William,  22. 

Flet,  Janet,  91. 
Flewnagarth,  39 
Fodringahame. 

ham. 
Fogow,  John,  Si 
Foly  of  Fnlys, 

Thewis  of  Wysmen,  145. 
Forbes,  Arthur,  Lord  of,  20 

 of  Gask,  John,  21. 

 Alexander,  Lieut. -Colonel, 

93- 

 Hugh,  Captain,  93. 

 (Corsindae),  James,  21. 

 John,  41. 

 Rev.  William,  189. 

 Sir  William,  117. 

Forrest  of  Magdalens,  John,  131, 

I3I>  X32. 

 Agnes,  131. 

 Andrew,  88. 

 Henry,  87,  132. 

  Henry,  Linlithgow,  Ser- 
geant of  Lord  Prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  87.  •    •  u 
  Henry,   burgess,  Linlith- 
gow, 87. 

 James,  90. 

 Janet,  134. 

 John,  90. 

 Thomas  of,  85,  86. 

 Thomas,  87,  89,  90. 

Forestar    (Forrester)    of  Arn- 
gibbon,  116. 

 of  Erthbeg,  Alexander,  31. 

 of  Garden,  Sir  D.,  116. 

  of  Pertintoskane,  Henry, 

87. 

 Robert,  35. 

 relict  of  Robert,  3 1, 

 ofTorwode,  David,  35. 

 Malcolm,  31,  34,  35» 

35- 

 35' 

 Duncan,  31,  34,  35>  36- 

 .  Duncan,  Provost,  37,  37- 

 -James,  128. 

 Jonet,  35. 

  Matthew,  31,  32,  33,  35. 

36,  37- 

  Robert,  128. 

Forfar,  customs,  131. 
Forglen,  Lord  of,  20. 
Forman,  Thomas,  86. 
  William,  86. 


Forsyth,  32. 

 Robert,  84. 

Fothringhame,  Katherine,  37. 

 John,  senior,  Dundee,  88. 

 John,  junior,  Linlithgow, 

88. 

Foulartoun,  Robert,  36. 
Foulay,  91. 

Fouler,  Christian,  135. 

 David,  135,  137- 

 John  (Perth),  137. 

 Laurence,  135. 

  Magdalen,  135. 

  Sinevo,  135. 

Foulis,  Alexander,  notar,  86. 

 Alexander  of,  notar,  86. 

 Henry,  89. 

 Henry,    notary,  protocol 

book  produced,  132. 

 James  of,  84,  86,  86. 

.  ■  James,  N.  P.,  85. 

 John  of,  83,  85. 

 Robert  of,  86. 

 Robert,  87. 

 Mr.  William  of,  84. 

 William  de,  scribe  to  James 

153- 

 William  of,  85. 

Foullar,  Mariota,  Perth,  64. 
Fowler,  Mr.,  23. 
Founders  of  St.  John's,  Perth, 

137.  , 
Frangord,  134,  135- 
Frank    tenement,  Linlithgow, 

87. 

Fraser  of  Fyntrie,  William,  20. 

 Breta,  135. 

 alias  Doun,  Donald,  42. 

 ■  Jacob,  39. 

 James,  175. 

 lames,  Algiers,  65,  175- 

 John,  Lord  of  Grandon 

20. 

 John,  176. 

 Sinevo,  133. 

  Robert,  89,  89. 

 William,  181. 

 See  Freser,  Frizell. 

Fraud  exposed,  a  literary,  25. 
Freehold,  Linlithgow,  87. 
French,  surname,  95. 
Freser,  Robert,  8. 
Frisar,  Alexander,  87. 
Frizell.    See  also  Fraser. 

 -  Mr.  [James],  consul 

giers,  65.  . 

 ■  James,  175. 

 John,  89,  89. 

 Robert,  88. 

Frog,  John,  88. 
Frostar,  Henry,  87. 
Fullar,  John,  Perth,  64. 
Fuller,  Johannes  (Perth),  137. 
Fumart,  9. 


Al 


Funerals,  unbaptised  children, 
29. 

Funzie,  135. 
Fusor,  191. 


Gaelic  Psalter,  i  57. 
Gairdan,  135. 
Gairdie,  135. 
Gairthe,  91,  1 34. 
Galbraith  (Galbrath),  Agnes,  34 

 John,  36. 

 Sir  Thomas,  87. 

 William,  36. 

Galleys,  Spanish,  Scots  in,  65. 
Galloway,  History  of,  138. 

 Hugh,  34,  35,  38.  . 

 Surdit  de  Serjaunt  m,  155. 

Galluay.    See  Galloway. 
Garbeth,  31. 
Gardener,  John,  83. 
Gardie-be-north,  91,  135- 
Gardine-be-north,  133. 
Gardiner,  David,  Leith,  65. 
 •  Sir  Robert,  chaplain,  84. 

 Robert,  89. 

Gargill,  30. 

Gargunnock,  33,  77- 

 Lady  of,  35. 

Garreach,  36. 

Garioche,  Isabel,  134. 

Gartincabir,  31. 

Gask,  21. 

Gateshaw,  24. 

 Brae,  24. 

Ged,  William,  41. 

Geese  Croft,  38. 

Geikie,  Sir  A.,  48- 

 George,  31. 

Gibb,  41. 

Gibhouse,  91. 

Gibson  of  Borrdland,  Robert, 
127. 

 Walter,  177. 

Gifford  of  Wodderstay,  Andrew, 
91. 

 Gilbert,  91. 

 John,  91.- 

 Margaret,  135. 

Gilchrist   of  Arrochar,  son  oi 

Alwyn,  8. 
Gillies,  Andrew,  128. 
Gilreoch,  M 'Kevin,  33. 
Glack,  127. 

 the,  186. 

Glas,  Captain  George,  188. 
Glasdougle,  30. 
Glasgow  in  1781,  80. 

 map,  c.  I547>  !9i- 

 protocol  books,  189. 

Glen,  Thomas,  131. 
Glencraig,  104. 
Glennegas,  31. 
Glengarg,  104. 


Of 

Glengarnock  (Glengernoch),  31 

32,  34- 
Glenlude,  127. 
Glen  Ormistoun,  128. 
Glenveitch,  laird  of,  128. 
Gloup,  39. 
Goff,  Robert,  86. 
Goird,  39,  39. 

Goldsmith,  Makreyke,  Ronald, 
00. 

Golf  in  1774,  29. 
Gorton,  Macfarlane  of,  8. 
Gospatrick,  8. 
Got,  Laurence,  135. 
Goudie,  Gilbert,  41. 
Govan  of  Cordronno,  John,  127 
Gow,  William,  181. 
Graeme  of  Inchbrakie,  Margaret 
daughter  of,  61.  ' 
Graham   (Grahame),    Lord  le 
William,  34,  34. 

  of  Coldoch,  116. 

 ■  of  Esk,  125. 

■  of  Kilbride,  John,  108. 

 ■  of  Leitchtown,  126. 

—-  of  Lochthrid  of  Slipper- 
neld,  Robert,  127. 

 of  Menteith,  67,  108. 

  Master  of  Menteith,  Tohn, 

108.  J  ' 

 -James,  10. 

 ■  Margaret,  31,  35. 

 Patrick,  108. 

Grandon,  Lord  of,  20. 
Grange,  127,  132. 
Grant  of  Prestoneran£e,  120. 

 David,  86. 

- —  Col.  William,  182. 
[  Gray,  Anne,  134. 

 Christian,  134. 

 Clement,  86. 

■  Elspeth,  135. 

Gideon,  Stirling,  75,  77. 

■  John,  89. 

 J.  M. ,  2  et  seq. 

•  Katherine,  135. 

 Laurence,  135. 

 Margaret,  135. 

 Robert,  89. 

  Symond,  133. 

 Thomas,  86,  133,  134.  135 

 Walter,  135. 

 William,  135. 

Green  Rod,  Usher  of  the,  170 

Green,  Thomas,  182. 

Greenwich,  Duke  of  Argyll  and. 

portraits  of,  1. 
;Greg,  Agnes,  38. 

 Katherin,  179. 

I  Robert,  32,  36,  38. 

Gregor,  Rev.  Dr.  Walter.  187 
Gregorinson,  John,  134. 
Greive,  William,  124. 
Grenzardis,  33. 
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Grutquoy,  91. 
Grym,  Agnes,  37. 
Gudwyn,  Sir  William,  85. 
Guest,  General,  75. 
Guild,  Mr.  William,  21,  22. 
Guinea  Notes,  183. 
Guinea  piece,  183. 
Gulberwick,  39. 

Guide,  Jonet,  32,  32,  32,  34, 
34,  35- 

 Thomas,  34,  35. 

Gutheramsone,  Swannie,  135. 
Guthrie,  William,  30. 


Racket,  William,  84. 
Hadington,  John  of,  Provost  of 

Perth,  137. 
Haigasetter,  135. 
Hairhope,  127. 
Hakat,  86. 

Haldaneof  Glennegas,  John,  31 
Halden,  Andrew,  128. 

 ■  Christian,  33. 

Haliburton,  Adam,  89. 
Halket,  Laird  of,  89. 

 Lord,  89. 

Halkheid,  Laird  of,  90. 
Halkshall,  Laird  of,  128. 
Hallen,  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius, 
1. 

Hall,  Manor,  129. 
Hallmyre,  Murray  of,  127. 
Halls  in  Lintoun,  127. 
Halton,  John  of,  85. 
Halywell,  William,  89. 
Hamer,  90. 

Hamilton,  2nd  Lord,  daughter 
of,  9. 

 of  Bangor,  44. 

 ■  of  Grange,  John,  132. 

 of  Grange,  Robert,  127. 

  of  Humbie,  Mungo,  131 

 William,  88. 

 (Coldcott),  Alexander,  127. 

 (Coldcott),  Robert,  127.  1 

 Archibald,  45. 

 Gavin,  45. 

 Sir  Hans,  45. 

 Helen,  132. 

■  -James,  45,  131,  133,  ^ 

 John,  45. 

 Robert,  415. 

 Thomas,  88. 

 Sir  Thomas,  monk,  88,  88 

 Sir  Thomas,  132. 

 Walter  of,  85. 

Hamilton   &  Balfour 

makers,  118. 
Hamilton  in  1781,  81. 
Hammer,  135. 
Hammersland,  39. 

 South,  39. 

Hamnavoe,  135. 
Hanager,  90. 


Paper 


Hanyng,  90. 
Harcus,  Margaret,  133. 
Harkes,  Patrik,  89,  89. 
Harlamoor,  127. 
Harpare  (Thomson),  John,  85. 
Harrison,  John,  176. 
Hart,  Andro,  41. 
Hathway  or  Hathwy,  Alexander 
85- 

 Alexander  of,  86. 

  Patrick  of,  85. 

Hay  of  Muchalls,  daughter  of 
John,  62. 

 of  Yester,  Lord,  John,  127. 

Hayes,  Alice,  Edinburgh,  66. 
Haystoun,  laird  of,  127. 
Hegait,  William,  189. 
Henderson     of  Chapelhill, 

Thomas,  127. 
Henderson,  W.  H.,  30. 
Henriesdochter,  Marion,  134. 
Henrieson,  Mans,  135. 
Herald,  Carrick,  104. 
Herbertshire,  33, 
Heriot,  John,  86. 
Heritable  Office— Usher  iz$ 
Herkes,  Patrik,  90. 
Herries,  Herbert,  Lord,  <Wh- 

ter  of,  9. 
Hestan  Isle,  104. 
Hewynson,  John,  84. 
Hie  wall,  39. 

High  Altar,   Money   paid  at, 
32- 

Highchester,  Scott  of,  28, 
Hil,  William,  86. 
Hillsborough,  Port,  188. 
History  of  Scotland,  Burton's 
194. 

Hog,  Mr.  Patrick,  134. 
Hogsetter,  91. 
Holdeswick,  135. 
Holy  Blood,  Altar,  Linlithww 
89.  to  ' 

~~  Chapel,  Linlithgow. 

89. 

  Rood  chaplainry,  35. 

 Trinitie  Altar,  133, 

Hopford,  90. 
Horn,  Thomas,  37. 
Horsbrugh,  James,  128. 
 William,  Sheriff  of  Tueed- 

dale,  127. 

Horsbrugh,  Nether,  128. 
I  [ouff,  91. 
Houll,  135. 

1  foul  land,  134. 
[iousbister,  134. 
I  fouston,  Alexander,  34. 
  Robert,  procurator,  315. 

l  foustoun,  34, 
I  toversta,  13.},  1  $5, 
•  fowasetter,  91. 
1  towgoland,  39, 
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Howis,  91. 

Hugoland,  133. 

11  umbo,  Hamilton  of,  88. 

Hume,  David,  captive,  174- 

Hundlehope,  127. 

Hunter,  Bessie,  39. 

 James,  117. 

Hutchinfeild,  127. 
Hutoun,   Sir   David,  chaplain, 
88. 

Hutton    &   Co.,  papermakers, 
118. 

Hynde,  William,  87. 
Hyne,  Patrick,  86. 


Idem,  21. 

Inchmartine,  Andrew  of,  137- 
Inchemauchane,  rector  of,  88. 
Inglis  of  Culquhalze,  John,  30. 
Ingsetter,  39. 
Inneraloun,  37. 
Innes,  Robert,  180. 
Inns  between  Edinburgh  and  the 

west,  77,  et  seq. 
Insignia  of  Usher  of  Green  Rod, 

170. 

 of  Usher  of  White  Rod, 

168. 

Instrument  of  kirk  and  mercat, 
123. 

Inveraray  portraits.  See  Argyll. 
Inverbervie,  sailor,  captive,  181. 
Inverduk,  Cristiane,  84. 
Inverkething,  37- 

 natives,  captives,  66,  174. 

.  ship  captured,  177. 

Inverness  men  in  slavery,  180. 

 merchants  captive,  178. 

Irish  Psalter,  158. 
Irland,  Silvester,  88. 
Irvingson,  Andrew,  39. 

 Andro,  134-  . 

Isles,  Bishops'  revenues,  disposal 
of,  27. 

Isles  in  Stirling  church,  116. 

Jacobite  Petition,  22. 
Jacobsdochter,  Agnes,  39. 

 Katherine,  91. 

Jacobson,  Nicol,  90. 
Jak,  William,  88. 
James  I.,  tombstone,  64. 
Jamesone,    Jamieson,  George, 

portraits  by,  2,  et  seq. 

 James,  91,  134- 

 James,  skipper,  132. 

 Richard,  88,  132,  134. 

Jaunt  between  Edinburgh  and 

the  West,  1781,  75- 
Joffrasone,  Alexander,  38. 
John,'  of  Leith,  capture  of  '  The, 

66. 

 son  of  Clement,  83. 

 of  Linlithgow,  85. 


John  in  Otquoy,  39. 

 in  Sound,  39. 

'John  Barbour,  John  Trump- 
our,  and  a  Legend  of  the 
Saints,'  102.  ( 

'John  Thomson  and  the  Turk, 

Johnston  (Jonsone,  Johnneson), 
of  Warriston,  Sir  Archibald, 
114. 

 Notary,  88. 

 Sir  George,  chaplain,  55. 

 James,  91. 

 Henry,  134- 

 ■  Laurence,  134,  !34- 

 Magnus,  39,  9*>  J33- 

 Mans,  135,  135- 

 Nicol,  135. 

 Ola,  91. 

 Patrick,  85. 

 Peter,  133. 

 William,  135. 

Jonet  ,  38- 

Jonsdochter,  Katherine,  39,  91  • 
 Sinevo,  133. 


Ka,  Kaa,  Alexander,  90. 

.  ■  Andrew,  notary,  131. 

,  James,  89,  89,  90,  90. 

 Patrick,  85. 

 William,  131,  132. 

Katherine  ,  38- 

Keith,  Church  of,  194. 
Kelisbrugh,  134. 
Kemp,  David,  84. 

 William,  83,  85. 

Kemptis,  George,  21. 

 Thomas,  21. 

Kenmore,  Macfarlane  of,  8. 
Kennedy  of  Ballycaltra,  will  of, 
44. 

  of  Benane,  Hew,  43. 

 of  Craigock  and  Kilkenzie, 

43- 

 of  Drumellane,  43. 

 of  Kilkenzie,  43. 

 of  Kirkmichael,  43. 

 A.  D.,  45- 

 Alexander,  45. 

 ■  David,  44. 

 Gilbert,  44- 

 Hugh,  Dr.,  44- 

 Hugh,  44- 

 John,  44. 

 of  Edinburgh,  John,  44. 

 Oliver,  44. 

 Quinten,  45. 

 William,  44- 

Kent,  George,  87. 

 Henry,  89. 

Kepene,  33,  37-  • 
Ker  of  Gateshaw,  Lancelot,  24. 

  (Lynetounhead),  James, 

127. 


Ker,  Alexander,  notary,  132. 

 ■  Andro,  notary,  132. 

 David,  42. 

Kergord,  135. 
Kerse,  Land  of,  36. 

 David,  86. 

Kettilstoune,  John,  88. 
Keythe,  Alexander  of,  20. 

Kilbride,  Graham  of,  108. 

Kilbucho,  186. 

 Laird  of,  128. 

Kildeny,  31. 

Kilmore,  Ireland,  36. 

Kiltearn,  funeral  custom,  29. 

Kincardineshire  Bells,  192. 

King-edward,  parish  writs,  20. 

 parson  of,  21,  22. 

 captive  from,  181. 

Kinghorn,  captives  from,  176. 

Kingsfield,  131. 

Kingis  Mercat  Gait,  Linlithgow 
132. 

Kinnear's  evidence  on  Banking 
13. 

Kinross,  History  of,  45. 
Kipont,  Lord,  108. 
Kirbister,  91. 
Kirby,  W.  F.,  42. 
'  Kirk  or  Mercat,'  121. 
Kirk,  Rev.  R.,  158. 
Kirk's  Psalter,  158. 
Kirk  gait  of  Linlithgow,  132. 
Kirkabister   (Kirkcabister),  39; 

91'  J34- 
Kirkaldie,  David,  176. 

Kirkawins,  133- 
Kirkcaldy,  Presbytery  of,  28. 
Kirkhous  and  Glenlude,  laird  of 
127. 

Kirk  lands  of  Dummelzear,  127. 
Knights  and  spears  for  the  King 

31-  , 

Knight's  service,  31. 

'  Knockushion '  Street,  Girvan 
157. 


Knollis,  89. 

 Mr.  Janles,  88. 

 John,  87,  90,  131 »  J32- 

 William,  89. 

Kirkhill,  21. 

Knox,  Andrew,  I 
Knox's  1  iturgy,  41- 
Kyle,  Lollards  of,  92. 
Kynedward,  20.  • 
Kynneill,  Crawfurd  m,  8b.  : 
Kynpont,  109. 
Kyrassalda,  104. 

Ladie  Aker,  131.  I 
Lady  Altar  (Linlithgow),  133-  | 
Laing  Charters,  40. 
Lambertis  Yard,  90. 
Lammy  of  Duncany,  John,  37- 


1 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 


Lamont    of    Lamont,  Grisel, 

daughter  of,  9. 
Lamont,  9. 
Lanark,  31. 
Laud's  Liturgy,  41. 
Langhouse,  91,  135. 
Lascaris,  Mercurius,  178. 
Lathrishe,  Alexander,  176. 
Lauder  of  Hethpool,  John,  127. 
Laurensdochter,  Bryde,  91. 
Laurenson,  91. 

  Antonius,  39. 

 William,  135. 

Lauson  of  Cairnmoor,  Tames, 

128. 

Law,  Galloway,  Ancient,  155. 

Law,  Mutual  Gables,  191. 

Law,  T.  G. ,  40. 

Lawsone,  Hugh,  37. 

Laxdaela,  42. 

Layng,  James,  36,  38. 

— ^-  Walter,  85. 

 William,  38. 

Leask,  Alexander,  39. 

 Laurence,  39,  39. 

 W.  K.,  48. 

Leche,  David,  84. 

 Patrick,  Clerk  of  Register, 

33- 

Leckie  Aisle  or  Vault,  116. 

Ledamwick,  91. 

Legat,  Thomas,  84. 

Legends  of  the  Saints — author- 
ship of,  102. 

Leith  Mariners,  slaves,  65,  175, 
176. 

 Serjeant  of,  34. 

 ship  captured,  66, 175,  176. 

Lekky,  32,  34. 

Lennie,  9. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  8. 

Leslie,  in  Garreach,  Vicar  of,  36. 

  George,  41. 

Levaneip,  39. 
Levanner,  134. 
Levenwick,  91. 

Levingstoune  {see  also  Living- 
stone), James,  Lord,  33,  33. 

 Dame  Jane,  89. 

 of  Athingrye,  John,  30. 

 of  Balcastell,  Edward,  33. 

 of  Kepene,  John,  33. 

■  Alexander,  38. 

 Mr.  Alexander,  90. 

 Mr.  David,  33,'  33,  33. 

 Elizabeth,  30. 

 George  of,  84. 

 Henry  of,  86. 

  John,  33. 

 William,  33,  33,  33. 

Leyes,  Robert,  notary  public, 
20. 

Licence  to  Monk  to  take  up  and 
dispose  of  estate,  88. 


Lie,  39. 

Liege  Poustie,  122. 

Lindesays  Armorial,  Authority 

of,  124. 
Lindsay,  Lord,  David,  35. 
—  John,  178. 
Linen  Manufacture,  117. 
Linen,  table,  old,  136. 
Linlithgow,  32. 

 Accounts,  1592,  132. 

 Atlars,  83,  et  sea.,  133. 

 Bailies,   83,   et  sea.,  86, 

131. 

 Burgh  Seals.    See  Seals. 

 Church  of,  131. 

 Licence   to   remain  from 

the  King's  Host,  1592,  133. 

 Provost  and  Sheriff  of,  88. 

  Provost  of,  131. 

■         Robert  of,  83. 

 Serjeants  at,  86. 

 Sheriff  Clerk,  90. 

 Vicar  of,  87,  88. 

 Writs,  83,  131,  185. 

Lintoun,  127. 

List  and  Values  of  apparel,  etc. , 

1745,  24. 
 and  Values  of  Arms,  1745, 

23- 

 -and  Values  of  Plate,  etc., 

1745,  24. 
 of  Student's  expenses,  1684, 

19. 

Liston,  John  of,  84. 
Litany,  Apolitical,  1686,  113. 
Litilgretby,  104. 
Litster,  Henry,  85. 

 John,  85. 

 Sir  Wm.,  chaplain,  86. 

Little  of  Winkstoun,  Adam,  127, 
127. 

Liturgy,  Knox's,  41. 

 Laud's,  41. 

Livingston,  Alexander,  37. 

 daughter  of  James,  Lord, 

8. 

Lochgelly,  Colyear  of,  62. 
Lochhouse,  131. 
Loch  Lomond,  78. 
'  Lochsloy,'  10. 

Lochthrid  of  Slipperfield,  127. 
Lochurde,  127. 
Logan,  128. 

 Laird  of  half  of,  128. 

Logan e,  William,  86. 
Loggan,  David,  5. 
Logie,  Rector  of,  35. 
Lokart  of  Buthquhan,  John,  32, 
32. 

 John,  31. 

Lollards  of  Kyle,  92. 
'  Lord  Beichan,'  179. 
Lome,  Marquis  of,  170. 
Louk,  Elizabeth,  S9. 


Louk,  Sir  Henry,  88. 
Lowson,  John,  88. 
Lowthiane,  John  of,  84. 
Luffail,  Mr.  Thomas,  88. 
Lugondail,  91. 
Lundeman,  Gutheram,  135. 
Lundyn,  Thomas  de,  159. 
Lunisdochter,  Cristine,  134. 
Lunnasting,  39. 
Luss,  78. 

 Laird  of,  34. 

Luteland,  91. 
Lynetounhead,  127. 
Lythouse,  85. 

Mac-.    See  also  Mak-. 
M'Awis,  Donald,  30,  31. 

 Duncan,  30. 

M'Coit,  Thomas,  91. 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  Agnes, 

daughter  of,  61. 
Macdonalds  of  the  Isles,  60. 
Macdougall,  Sir  Dougal,  103. 

 Sir  '  Fergus,'  102. 

Macdowille,  Sir  Dugald,  103. 
Macer,  Hamilton,  a,  127. 
Macfarlane  of  Ballencleroch,  9. 

 of  Fumart,  8. 

 of  Gorton,  8. 

 of  Inversnaid,  Robert,  9. 

 of  Kenmore,  8. 

 of  Kirkton,  9. 

 of  Macfarlane,  Andrew,  S, 

9,  9,  9- 

 Duncan,  8,  9. 

 ■  John,  8,  9,  9,  9,  9,  10. 

 Lineage  of,  7. 

    Margaret  Elizabeth, 

10. 

■  Walter,  7,  8,  9,  9. 

 William,  8. 

 Arms,  10. 

 of  Markinch,  George.  9. 

 Alexander,  9,  15S. 

 Andrew,  9,  9. 

 Anne,  9. 

 Dugald,  8. 

  Duncan,  9,  9. 

  George,  9. 

 Giles,  9. 

 Grizel,  9. 

 Helen,  9. 

 Janet,  9. 

 Jean,  9. 

 Jess,  9. 

 John,  8,  9,  9. 

 Rachel,  9. 

 Robert,  9. 

 Walter,  9. 

Macfarlane's  Psaltei .  1 58, 
i\l  'Gilhos,  John,  30, 
Macghie,  forger,  I3« 
Mack  ol  ( '<'\ ej  heugh,  J .  s. .  1  a 
M  'Kains  at  Elgin,  931  0.4.  1  ;.v 
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Mackay,  A-..  J.  G.,  45. 
Mackinnon,  Prof.  D. ,  on  Gaelic 
Psalter, 

M 1  Kintyre,  chaplain,  Sir  Fynlay, 

30,  30. 
Macmath,  41. 

M'Millan  of  Dunmore,  Alex.,  9. 
Macveigh,  James,  25. 
Maderty,  John,  Lord,  114. 
Maeland,  91. 
Magdalens,  131. 
Magnus  in  Goird,  39. 
Magnusdochter,  Marion,  91. 
Magnusson,  Hercules,  39. 
Makal pin's  son,  Robert,  36. 
Makclery,  Symoun,  31. 
Makeson,  Allan,  87. 
Makkeson,  George,  89. 
Maknakle,  Sir  John,  curate  of 

Linlithgow,  87. 

 ■  Rankin,  notary,  88. 

 William,  chaplain,  87. 

  Sir  William,  chaplain,  88. 

Makneill,  John,  89. 

Makrage,  John,  36. 

Makrekye,  Ronald,  88. 

Makye,  Alexander,  22. 

Maill,  39,  135. 

Mair,  Rev.  Dr.,  28. 

Mair  of  Fee  of  Sheriff  Depute, 

36. 

Maistertoun,  James,  88. 
Maland,  133. 

Malcolm  of  Arrochar,  son  of 

Pharlane,  8. 
Maldwin  of  Arrochar,  son  of 

Duncan,  8. 
Malvile,  Patrick,  85. 
Man,  John,  84,  85,  86,  86. 
Mane,  Sir  Thomas,  priest,  36. 

 William,  36. 

Mancor,  Elizabeth,  Dundee,  66. 
Mansdochter,  Anne,  91. 

  Helen,  39. 

 John,  39. 

  Katherine,  135. 

 Mans,  134. 

 Marjorie,  39. 

 Marion,  39. 

Mansfield,  James,  Banker,  117. 
Manson,  Andrew,  39. 

 Andro,  135. 

•         Bartelmo,  135. 

 Christopher,  91,  91. 

 Edward,  134. 

 Erasmus,  91,  134. 

 John,  39,  91,  91,  91,  134, 

134,  135- 

 Laurence,  135. 

 Malcolm,  91. 

 Manso,  134. 

 Martin,  91,  134. 

 Ola,  91,  133. 

 Patrick,  91. 


Manuell,  Prioress  of,  89. 
Manuscripts,    Scottish,  early, 
145- 

Map — Glasgow,  c.  1547,  191. 

Maps  of  Scotland,  48,  143. 

Mar  and  Garviach,  Alexander, 
Earl  of,  20. 

Margaret   35. 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots,  35. 

'  Marie  '  of  Inverkeithing  cap- 
tured, 177. 

Marinson,  135. 

Mariota,  spouse  of  R.  Greg,  32. 

Marriage  licences,  28. 

Martinson,  Mans,  90. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Biblio- 
graphy of  works  relating  to, 
41,  136. 

Mary,  Virgin,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
86,  86. 

Matchesdochter,  Marion,  134. 
Mathurines,  172. 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Malduin,  8. 
Maule,  Christian,  137. 
Maxwell  of  Croye,  Walter,  33. 

 of  Innerwick,  James,  161. 

 of  Newark's  daughter,  9. 

Mayboil,   Provost    of  College 

Kirk  of,  36. 
Maywick,  39. 
Medop,  132. 
Megore,  30. 
Melbie,  39. 

Meldrum  of  Iden,  Patrick,  22. 

 Thomas,  21. 

 Sir  Robert,  priest,  21,  22. 

Melvinsland,  127,  127. 
Mennerhall,  127. 
Mennerhead,  Laird  of,  127,  128 
Menteith  (Menteth),  Earl  of,  9. 

 Graham  Arms,  67,  124. 

 Grahams  of,  67,  108. 

 of  Kerse,  Sir  William,  1 1 1. 

•  of  Rednoch,  James,  31. 

 of  West  Kerse,  William, 

36. 

  Archibald  of,  37. 

 James  of,  elder,  31,  31. 

 John,  34. 

 Robert,  34. 

 Thomas  of,  37. 

 Thomas,  32. 

Merser,  Mr.  John,  21. 
Mertein,  Allan,  132. 
Methkyson,  William,  84. 
Methlik,  church  of,  21. 
Menzies,  David,  33. 
Millar,  chaplain,  Sir  Andrew, 
3i- 

Miller,  Hugh,  48. 
Millne,  John,  22. 
Milsington,  Viscount  of,  62. 
Minister  of  Fetlar,  134. 
Moffett,  John,  128. 


Moir  of  Leckie,  116. 

 A.  E.  Graham,  116. 

Moll's  maps,  48,  143. 
Moncreiff,  Mr.  George,  165. 
Moncur,  Andrew,  88. 
Monnepenne,  Thomas,  177. 
Montgomery     of  Skelmorley 

George,  31. 
Montrose,  customs,  131. 

 mariners,  captives,  178. 

Moodie,  Mr.,  minister  of  Fogo, 

123. 

Moor,  John,  128. 

Moors.    See  Barbary. 

Moray,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  20. 

Morraye,  Angus,  176. 

Mortification  for  Obit,  etc.,  Lin- 
lithgow, 89. 

Mortimer,  James,  21. 

Morton,  Master  of,  65. 

Mosfennan,  laird  of,  128. 

Mosman,  James,  in  Mount,  128. 

Moubray,  Peter,  88. 

Monmouth.    See  Munmouth. 

Mount  (Peeblesshire),  130. 

Mowat,  Breta,  133. 

  Christian,  133. 

 Donald,  135. 

 Katherine,  133. 

Muchalls,  Hay  of,  62. 

Mudie,  Katherine,  91. 

 Marion,  39. 

Muir  of  Skaythmure,  Alexander, 
I3i- 

 John,  151  n. 

Muley  Sidan,  176. 
Muness,  91. 

Munmouth,  Duke  of  (Munt),i28. 
Munt  (Peebleshire),  128. 
Murasetter,  134. 
Murdacson,  John,  84. 

 Robert,  84. 

Murdoson,  Bernard,  88. 

Mure     of     Rowallan,  Jean, 

daughter  of,  8. 
Mure,  Alexander,  132. 

 Robert,  35. 

 William,  35.' 

Murray  (Murra),  Hon.  Alan  D., 

170. 

 Lord  George,  23. 

 of  Black  Barony,  Sir  Archi- 
bald, 127. 

 of  Broughton,  1745,  74. 

 of  Cordon,  William,  127. 

 of  Cringletie,  John,  127. 

 Elizabeth    (Glen  Ormis- 

toun),  128. 

 of  Hallmyre,  Alexander, 

127. 

 of  Romanno,  John,  127. 

 of  Steinhope,  Sir  William, 

127. 

 of  Strowan,  Margaret,  9. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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Murray  (Murra)  of  Tulchadam, 

John,  38. 

 William,  relict  of,  31. 

 David,  37,  37. 

— —  Herbert,  sheriff-depute  of 

Stirling,  32,  33,  35. 

  Herbert,  35,  37. 

 Herbert,  procurator,  37. 

 John,  32. 

 John  of,  85. 

 John,  Dunse,  123. 

 Sir  Patrick,  37,  37,  37. 

 Sir  Patrick,  chaplain,  38, 

38. 

 Margaret,  spouse  to  Ro- 
bert, 32. 

 William,  86. 

Mushet  of  Tolgarth,  James,  in. 

 ■  Alexander,  31,  32,  36,  37. 

 ■  James,  37. 

 Margaret,  108. 

Music,  literature  of,  141. 
Muyr,  John,  86. 
Mychelson,  James,  88. 
Myles,  Robert,  127. 
Myln,  Andrew,  131. 
Myre  hall,  85. 

Nairn,    Mary,    daughter  of 

Lord,  61. 
Naismith  (Nasmyth)  of  Posso, 

James,  127. 

 James,  89. 

Name,  Thomas,  37. 

'  Natural,'  meaning  of,  no. 

Neilson,  George,  on  Cattdatus 

Anglicus,  46. 
 on  John  Barbour,  etc. , 

102. 

 on  Surdit  de  Serjaunt, 

155- 

Nemorarius,  Jordanus,  41. 

Nestasetter,  39. 

Nesting,  39. 

Netherdaill,  39. 

Netherhoull,  91. 

Newbattle  Abbey.  See  Argyll 
Portraits. 

Newhouse,  Fetlar,  134. 

Netherurdd,  The  Leddy,  128. 

'New  Geographical,  Historical, 
and  Commercial  Grammar,' 
1774,  quotation  from,  30. 

Newlands,  David,  88. 

 James,  88. 

 John,  89,  90. 

 Patrick,  88,  88. 

— —  Peter,  88,  89. 

Newtildc,  Vicarage  of,  36. 

 Vicar  of,  36. 

Newton,  John  of,  84. 

Newtoun,  21. 

New  Year's  Day,  62. 

Niber,  Janet,  135. 


Nicolsdochter,  Agnes,  134. 

 Anne,  135. 

 Christian,  135. 

 Ingagert,  91. 

  Manss,  134. 

Nicholson  of  Tillicoultry,  Sir 
John,  61. 

 Edward,  134. 

 Erasmus,  90,  91. 

 John,  134. 

 Ola,  91,  134. 

 Robert,  85. 

Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  James,  92. 

 John,  92. 

 Andrew,  134. 

 Catherine,  134. 

 Christian,  134. 

 Daniel,  39. 

 David,  39. 

 Elspeth,  134. 

 George,  134. 

■  Gilbert,  134. 

 Grisel,  39. 

■  Henry,  134. 

■  James,  134,  134. 

 Katherine,  134. 

 Laurence,  134. 

  Margaret,  134. 

■         Marion,  134. 

 Murdoch,  92. 

  Peter,  39. 

Norsemen  in  Shetland,  41. 
Northdale,  134. 
North  Hammersland,  39. 
Northhous,  134,  135. 
Northmaven,  39,  133. 
Nortoun,  Alexander,  30. 
Nory  of  Tarbart,  James,  31. 
 James,  32. 

Notary  Public,  Emperor's  com- 
mission to  admit,  33. 

 Foulis,  Alexander,  86. 

 Henry,  89,  132. 

 James,  85. 

  Robert,  87. 

 ■  Hegait,  William,  189. 

 Hutoun,   Sir  David, 

88. 

 Ka,  Andrew,  131. 

  Ker,  Alexander,  132. 

 Maknakle,  Sir  John, 

87. 

 ■  Rankin,  88. 

 Makneill,  John,  89. 

 Robertson,  David,  88. 

 Scheraire,  George,  21. 

 Thownis,  Nicol,  90, 

90,  90,  131,  131. 

 Winram,  James,  124. 

Notes.    See  Bank-Notes. 
Notices  of  Books.    S,-e  Hooks. 
Nottinghamshire,    History  of, 

142.' 

Nun  of  Manuel  I,  90. 


Obit  and  Anniversary,  Mor- 
tification for,  89. 

Oisit,  John,  135. 

Olasdochter  (Olawsdochter),  In- 
gagerth,  39. 

 Marion,  91,  135,  135. 

  Mart,  91. 

Olasone  (Olawsone),  Andrew, 
133. 

 alias  Ewle,  John,  135. 

 George,  133. 

 James,  91. 

 Laurence,  135. 

- —  Magnus,  39,  39,  134. 

 Manse,  39,  133,  134,  135. 

 Matches,  133. 

 Matthew,  134. 

 Nicol,  91,  134. 

 Ola,  133. 

 ■  William,  91. 

Oliphant,  Lawrence,  Lord,  35. 

 Master  of,  65. 

 of  Drone,  John,  35. 

One-Pound  Note,  the,  13. 
'Option  Clause,'  119,  120. 
Orabuster,  135. 
Otquoy,  39. 
Otterswick,  39. 
Owlason,  Magnus,  39. 

Paalstab,  186. 
Palere,'  'Doctor,  151. 
Palestine  Exploration,  143. 
Palmer  (Palmare),  Janet,  84. 

 John,  84,  85,  87,  87. 

Pan  and  Rwif,  191. 
Paper  Mill,  Redhall,  118. 

 Springfield,  118. 

 Money,  10. 

Park,  John,  86. 

 William,  89,  132. 

Parkle,  James  of,  85. 

 John  of,  Lord  of  that  Ilk, 

84. 

Pasbuster,  91. 

Paterson  of  Caverhall,  James, 
127. 

 Barbara,  189. 

  Hector,  90. 

 ■  Hugh,  189. 

  Michaell,  128. 

 Mr.  John,  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh, 28. 

 Sir  Hugh,  189. 

 William,  1S1. 

  William,     the  projector, 

handwriting  of,  1 2. 

Paterson's  [sle,  1 16. 

Paton,  Sir  Noel  ;  Genealogy  of 
Robertons,  60. 

Patonson,  John,  32,  ;<>. 

 John,  younger,  37. 

  Michael.  35. 

Patrick  .  Sir,  38. 
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Paul.  J.  Balfour,  40. 
Paulsdochter,  Margaret,  134. 
Peebles,  Provost  of,  127,  128. 

 Treasurer  of,  127. 

Peeblesshire  Lists,  1678,  1685, 
126. 

 Absentees  from  the  King's 

Host,  1685,  128. 

Pennicook  of  Harlamoor,  Alex- 
ander, 127. 

Penrose,   ,  179. 

Perdovan,  36. 

Perkins,  Thomas,  193. 

Perry,  Joshua,  182. 

Persone,  John,  85. 

Perth,  lands  of,  35. 

 Provost  and  Bailies,  1441, 

137- 

 St.  William  of,  59. 

 tithes,  1440,  138. 

Petersdochter,  Ingagerth,  39. 

 Katherine,  91. 

Peterson,  Andrew,  91. 

 Henry,  85. 

 Magnus,  91. 

Petland,  30. 

Petri  (or  Peterson),  Henry,  84, 
85. 

Pettintoscane,  31,  35- 
Pettinweem,  captives  from,  178. 
Pharlane  of  Arrochar,  son  of 

Maldwin,  8. 
Pige,  Christopher,  66. 
Pikehead,  24. 

Pirates  of  Barbary  in  Scots 
Records,  65,  172. 

 on  British  Coasts,  66. 

Pisa,  Christine  de,  145. 
Pitcairn  of  Scarpoe,  David,  135. 

 Andrew,  135. 

Plane,  35. 

Playfair,  Colonel,  on.  Pirates,  1 72. 
Plenderleith,      David,  writer 

(Wester  Deanshouss),  128. 
Plewlands,  129. 
Poems  of  David  Rate,  145. 

 Scottish,  Early,  145. 

Poet,  Scottish— Rate,  145. 
Polgare,  31. 

Policy,  Boke  of,  Scots  version, 
145- 

Polkelly,  Lady,  92. 
Pollani,  Francesco,  179. 
Pollok,  David,  88. 
Polmase,  Laird  of,  30. 
Polmood,  Laird  of,  128. 
Poltoun,  131. 
Porrashill,  129. 
Porteous  of  Hawkshaw,  129. 

 of  Kirkhouse,  etc.,  129. 

 John,  133. 

Port  Hillsborough,  188. 
Porterfelde  of  that  Ilk,  John,  30. 
 John,  30,  30. 


Portmore,  Earl  of,  60,  130. 
Portraits,  Marischal  College,  194. 

 See   Argyll,   and    List  of 

Illustrations,  vii. 
Posso,  127. 

Powrye,  Mr.  William,  131. 
Pratt,  James,  175. 

 James,  Leith,  65. 

Prayer-book  of  1637,  41. 
Presentation  to  a  vicarage,  31. 
Preston,  Viscount,  125. 

 William,  84. 

Prestongrange,  Laird  of,  127. 
Prestonpans,  captives  from,  176. 
Prices.    See  Expenses,  Values, 

Lists,  20. 
Pringle,  Agnes  (Pirn),  128. 
Printers,  Edinburgh,  41. 
Prior  of  St.  Andrews.    See  St. 

Andrews. 
Prioress  of  Manuell,  89. 
Protocol  book  (Henry  Foulis's), 

produced  1591,  132. 

 Stirling,  30,  110. 

Protocols,  Abstracts,  Glasgow, 

189. 

 Books  of  William  Hegait, 

189. 

Provost  of  College  Kirk,  Both- 
vile,  84. 

 of  Linlithgow,  Witherspun, 

Robert,  89. 

  of  Perth,  1441,  137. 

 of  Peblis,  127. 

Pryngill,  John,  32. 
Psalter,  Gaelic,  157. 
Psalterium,  B.  V.  Marie,  40. 
Puir's  Isle,  1 16. 

Pumfray,  Sir  John,  chaplain,  86. 
Purdie  of  Brighous,  Walter,  127. 

 128. 

 Walter,  in  Leith,  127. 

Purves,  Alexander,  Dunse,  123. 

Quarme,  Robert,  170. 
Queensferry,  captives  from,  176. 
Quhitheid,  Philip,  88. 
Quhorn,  39,  39. 
Quhyte.    See  White. 
Quylt,  34. 

Rae,  William,  goldsmith,  28. 
Ramsay  of  Bangor,  James,  44. 

 Christian,  37. 

 (East  Deanshouss),  127. 

 of  Whytehill,  127. 

Rany,  John,  33. 

Rate,  David,  poet,  145. 

 John,  86. 

 Michael,  86. 

Rathow,  Katrine  of,  84. 
'  Ratis  Raving?  145. 
Rattray,  of  that  Ilk,  Silvester, 
in. 


Reader,  at  Linlithgow,  sustenta- 

tion  of,  133. 
Rebels  of  17 15,  93. 

 at  Bellie,  1746,  96. 

Records,    Kirk-session,  Aber- 

dour  (Aberdeenshire),  47. 
Rector  of  Inchemauchane,  88. 

 of  Roskeyne,  88. 

Redchuch,  James,  32,  32. 

 James,  34,  34,  35. 

  Margaret,  37. 

 Sir  Robert,  priest,  32. 

Redemption  of  British  slaves, 

1724,  66. 

 of  captives,  Order  of,  172. 

Rednoch,  31. 

Reid  of  Barskymming,  Adam, 
92. 

 David,  88. 

 James,  39. 

 Johne,  177. 

 Rev.  Thomas,  138. 

Register,  Commissariot,  Shet- 
land, 39,  90,  133,  187. 

 see  also  Protocol  book. 

Rendall,  David,  134. 

Renwick,  James,  128. 

 Robert,  190. 

Rethin,  Alexander,  91. 

Rettre,  John,  36,  36. 

Reull,  Robert,  90. 

Reviews.    See  Books. 

Rickartoun,  131. 

Rimecanon  and  Barbour,  105. 

Ringledoors,  127. 

Robertson  (Robison),  of  Dul- 
caben,  61. 

 of  Fascally,  61. 

 of  Strowan  Alexander,  19. 

 60. 

 ■  alias  Colyear,  60. 

 ■  Agnes,  91. 

 Andrew,  1 75- 

 Andrew,  of  Leith,  65. 

 Arthur,  133. 

 ■  Christian,  133. 

 Sir  David,  priest,  36,  36. 

•        David,  88.  . 

 Jonnet,  21. 

 James,  88,  89. 

 John,  39. 

 Matthew,  135. 

 Magnus,  91. 

 Ola,  91. 

Robes  of  Usher  of  Green  Rod, 
170. 

 of  White  Rod,  168. 

Robinson,  James,  Edinburgh, 
75- 

Rochester,  St.  William  of,  59. 
Roman  Camp,  Ardoch,  66. 

 remains  at  Carpow,  46. 

Romanno,  127. 
Ronone,  133. 
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Roriesdochter,  Christine,  134. 
Rose,  Arthur  (Kilravock),  180. 
Ross,  9,  177. 

 Andrew,  88. 

 of  Cragy,  John,  160. 

 Robert,  88. 

  -shire,  funeral  custom,  29. 

Roskeyne,  rector  of,  88. 
Rothemay,  36. 
Rouch,  Andrew,  87. 

 William,  87. 

Round,  Fred.  Peel,  170. 
Routh,  Duncan,  36,  36. 

 Henry,  36. 

 Mr.  John,  32,  36. 

Rowallan,  Muir  of,  9. 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  17. 

 Notes,  71. 

Rubrey,  21. 

Ruddiman,  Alison,  189. 
Rue,  133. 
Rullis,  James,  86. 
Russall  of  Slipper feild,  Win., 
128. 

 Adam,  128. 

Russel,  Elspet,  138. 

 George,  21. 

Rutherford,  Jean,  28. 
Ruthven,  Lord,  111. 

 Barbara,  189. 

 Sir  William,  189. 

Ryot,  John,  38. 
Ryrd,  Robert,  134. 


Saga,  The,  42. 

Saidler,  Christopher,  123. 

 John,  123. 

 Robert,  124. 

Saint,  who  was  the  last  Scottish, 

59,  112. 
Saint  Agilus,  188. 
Saint  Ailis  Chapel,  188. 
St.  Andrew,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 

87,  89,  133. 
St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Stirling, 

116. 

 Church,  Metropolitan,  87. 

 burgh,  customs,  131. 

 Celtic  Crosses,  67. 

— —  Prior,  James,  89,  90. 

 Prior,  John,  86,  87. 

 Prior's  Bailie,  Linlithtrow, 

87. 

  Prior's  Serjeant,  Linlith- 
gow, 87. 

 Student's  expenses,  19. 

St.  Anne's  Altar,  133. 

St.  Anthony,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
87. 

Saint  Ayle's  acre,  and  house,  188. 
St.  Brigid,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 

87,89. 
St.  Bryid's  Altar,  133. 


Saint  Cyldis  Chapel,  188. 
St.  Dunstan's  Spring,  113. 
St.  Helen's  Spring,  113. 
St.  James's  Altar,  37. 
St.  John's  Church,  Perth,  64, 
137. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Altar,  Lin- 
lithgow, 86,  89,  133. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Altar, 
Linlithgow,  89. 

St.    Katharine   Altar,  Linlith- 

^  gow,  89,  133. 

St.  Katherine's  Chapel,  131. 

St.  Katherens  He,  Linlithgow, 
132. 

St.  Katherine  the  Virgin,  Altar, 

Linlithgow,  86. 
St.  Lawrence,  Altar  of,  35. 
St.     Leonard's    College,  St. 

Andrews,  19. 
St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  Peebles, 

153- 

Saint  Margaret  of  Scotland,  59. 

St.  Mary's  Aisle,  37. 

St.  Mary's  Altar,  38. 

St.  Mary's  Spring,  113. 

St.  Michellis  Altar  (Linlith- 
gow), 133. 

St.  Michellis  Licht  (Linlith- 
gow), 133. 

St.  Ninian  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
36,  87  133. 

St.  Ninian  Chaplainry,  34. 

St.  Ninian,  Legend  of,  104. 

St.  Ninian  Isle,  39. 

St.  Ninian  Parish,  31. 

St.  Paul,  St.  Peter  and,  Chap- 
lainry, 34,  34. 

St.  Peter,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
,  38,  86,  133. 

St.  Salvator,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
87. 

St.     Salvator's    College,  St. 

Andrews,  19. 
St.  Sithe,  Altar,  Linlithgow,  87. 
Saint  William  of  Perth,  59,  113. 

 of  Rochester,  59,  112. 

St.  William's  Spring,  113. 
Saint  Ylye,  188. 
Salchy,  34,  35. 

Sallee,  Scots  Slaves  at,  65,  172. 
Sandishouse,  134. 
Sandison,  Rev.  A.,  41. 
Sandness,  39. 
Sandwich,  39. 

Sasine,  ceremony  of  giving,  132. 

Sawchy,  32,  37,  38. 

Saxon  lineage  of  the  Macfar- 

lanes,  7. 
Scat,  135. 
Schank,  John,  176. 
Schaw.    See  Shaw. 
Scheraire    (Scherar),  George, 

Notary,  21. 
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Scheraire     (Scherar),  Marion, 
134. 

Schewartson,  Ola,  133. 
Schoolmaster,  Linlithgow,  131. 
Scot.    See  also  Skot. 
Scot,  Scott,  of  Glack,  127. 

  of  Highchester,  28. 

  of    Hundlehope,  James, 

127. 

  of  Thirlestane,  Sir  Francis, 

127. 

 Adam,  48. 

 Andrew,  87. 

 Gilbert,  134. 

 John,  Greenock,  41. 

 Bibliography  of  Works 

on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  136. 

 Margaret,  134. 

 Marion,  134. 

 ■  Mathew,  134. 

 Peter,  134. 

 Sinevo,  134. 

 Sir   Walter,    Apology  for 

Tales  of  Tewor,  41. 

 William,  134. 

Scots  Bank-Notes,  116. 

 Banks,  116. 

Scottish  Family  History,  and 

Scottish  Nation,  25. 
Scottish  Nation,  25. 
Seal,  33. 

 •  Amysfeld,  James  of,  86. 

 Argyll,  Bishop  of,  92. 

 Cwninghame,  Agnes,  89. 

 Forest,  Thomas,  88. 

  Frisell   (Fraser),  Robert, 

S9-  . 

 Linlithgow,  131. 

  Linlithgow  Common  Seal, 

87,  88. 

 ■  Linlithgow  Privy  Seal,  86. 

 Newlands,  Peter,  89. 

Seid,  37. 

Selar  (Sellare),  William,  35. 

 ■  of  Cowhill,  Patrik,  132. 

 in    Grenzardis,  William. 

33- 

 William,  37. 

Semple  of  Beltrees,  Margaret. 

daughter  of,  9. 
Serjeants  in  Galloway,  155. 

 of  Leith,  34. 

 at  Linlithgow.  So.  So,  131. 

Seton  of  Tulibody,  Alexander, 

38. 

Setoun,  Alexander,  30,  32. 
Setter,  39,  39,  135. 
Seylie,  131, 

Shaw  of  Polkemmock,  Andrew, 
92. 

 of  Salchy  orStUChy,  Tamo. 

34,  35,  Hi  3& 

 James,  31,  34. 

 John,  32,  35,  38,  87, 
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Shaw,    John,    procurator,  35, 
37- 

 Robert,  37. 

 Thomas,  90. 

 William,  38. 

Shetland  Comrhissariot  Register, 

39,  90,  133,  187. 
Sheriff-Depute    of  Tueeddale, 

127. 

Shewartsons,  Court,  134. 
Shiell,  Archibald,  128. 
Silver  coin,  scarcity  of,  183. 
Silverestoun,  Thomas,  135. 
Silvesterson,  James,  135. 
Simbasetter,  133. 
Simplex  dictum,  156. 

Simpson,   ,  179. 

Simpson,  Sir  J.  Y.,  141. 
Sinclair  of  Buliesetter,  Edward, 
134- 

 of  Mail,  James,  133. 

 of    Marraster,  Edward, 

135- 

 of   Roslyne,    Sir  Oliver, 

knight,  33,  34. 

 of  Worbister,  James,  39. 

 Andrew,  134,  135. 

 Christian,  135. 

 Donsie,  135. 

 Edward,  133. 

 George,  39,  91. 

 Henry,  134,  135. 

 Ingagarth,  134. 

 James,  39,  134. 

 James,  181. 

 Janet,  133. 

 Jean,  91. 

 •  Margaret,  39,  39,  134. 

 Marjorie,  39. 

- — ■  Michael,  91,  133. 

 Poll,  133. 

— — ■  Robert,  180. 

 Thomas,  133. 

'Sir   John    with    the  Bright 

Sword,'  108. 
Sistay,  134. 
Ska,  91. 
Skarvister,  134. 
Skaythmure,  1 3 1. 
Skeld,  39. 
Skelmorle,  31. 
Skene,  Sir  A.,  19. 

  A.,  19. 

Skirling,  laird  of,  128. 
Skot,  Andrew,  87. 

 Robert,  88. 

Skougall,   Sir   George,  rector, 

88. 

Skowissone,  Erasmus,  90. 
Skynnar,  John,  86. 
Slamanane,  John  of,  84. 
Slaughter  of  Bruce  of  Stane- 

house,  37. 
Slaves,  Scots,  abroad,  66,  172. 


Slipperfeild,  127,  128. 

Smith  (Smyth),  of  Boulogne, 
Charles,  137,  189. 

 Andrew,  135. 

  Sir  David,  chaplain,  87. 

 Gregorious,  39. 

 Grissel,  134. 

 Hugh,  189. 

 James,  39,  135. 

  Rev.  Dr.  John,  158. 

  Katherine,  39. 

 Laurence,  135. 

  Malcolm,  135. 

  Manss,  134. 

 ■  Margaret,  39. 

  Nicol,  91,  135. 

  Olave,  39. 

 ■  Thomas,  39,  85,  88. 

Smithfield,  Douglas  of,  127. 

Smithsoune,  Sir  Richard,  chap- 
lain, 38,  38. 

Smollett,  Tobias  George,  193. 

Snarravoe,  135. 

Societies,  Edinburgh  Biblio- 
graphical, 40,  136. 

 The  Viking  Club,  41. 

Sotland,  135. 

Soutar,  David,  137. 

Southdale,  135. 

South  Hammersland,  39. 

Spence,  Alexander,  45. 

 Breta,  39. 

 David,  39,  39. 

'  Special  licence,'  marriage  by, 
28. 

Spetall,  James,  35,  38. 

 Patrick,  35,  38. 

Spreule  of  Coldoune,  Thomas, 
33- 

Squier,  John,  34. 
Stage-Coach,  London,  182. 
Stair,  Lady,  92. 

Stair,  portrait  of  second  Earl  of, 
57- 

Stainipeth,  127,  128. 
Stanehouse    (Stanhouse,  Stan- 
nous, Stenhouse),  30,  34,  34, 

37,  76. 
Starpagairt,  91. 
Stattishous,  134. 
Stefansson,  Dr.  Jon,  42. 
Steill,  John,  128,  128. 
Steinhope,  Murray  of,  127. 
Stenhouse.    See  Stanehouse. 
Stephenson,  Hans,  45. 
 James,  91. 

Steuart,  Charles,  Stewart  Clerk, 
Orkney,  189. 

 Charles,  93  ,189. 

 James,  Writer,  189. 

  William,  of  Weyland,  189. 

Stevenson,  J.  H.,  'Introduc- 
tory,' 1. 

 (Peeblesshire),  127,  128. 


Stewart.    See  Steuart,  Stuart. 

 Alexander,  180. 

 Lord  Bothwell,  9. 

— —  Lord  Darnley  and  Earl  of 
Lennox,  8. 

 Lady  Helen,  9. 

 of  Gawyrstoun,  John,  37. 

  Isobele,  9. 

 ■  James,  Attorney  in  Ex- 
chequer, 118. 

 James,  180. 

Stewartson,  Joseph,  90. 

Stewartoun,  127. 

Stirling  of  Keir,  Sir  James,  116. 

 Stirling,  77. 

 Burgh  Court,  34. 

 Pre-reformation  Chapels  at, 

116. 

 Protocol  Book,  30. 

 Sheriff  Courts,  36. 

  -depute    of.  See 

Murray,  Herbert. 
Stoiff,  90. 

Stoupishill,  William,  85. 
Strachan  church  bell,  192. 
Strachur,  9. 
Straithire,  31. 
Strang,  Andrew,  135. 

 Bessie,  135. 

  Barthol,  39. 

  Christian,  39. 

 Elspeth,  135. 

■ — --James,  135. 

  Margaret,  135. 

 Patrick,  135. 

 Thomas,  135. 

Strathendrie,  alias  Colyear,  62. 
Striveline.    See  Stirling. 
Strowan,  19. 

 Robertsons  of,  60. 

Stuart,  Robert,  181. 
Sub- Prior  of  Cupar,  88. 
Sudaford,  91. 
Summervele,  Marion,  35. 
Sunneside,  30. 

Superdictum  Serjantium,  155. 
Superstition,  A,  47. 
Surdit  de  Sergaunt,  155. 
Survey,  Archaeological,  94. 
Sutherland,  Janet,  134. 

 Katherine,  134,  135. 

 Magdalen,  135. 

Swannieson,  Magnus,  39. 
S  wen  setter-burgh,  39. 
Swerdslyppar,  Adam,  84. 
Swinsetter,  91. 
Sydserfe,  Thomas  of,  85. 
Syme,  Henry,  86. 

 William,  21,  22. 

Symonsone,  Nicoll,  91. 
Symsone,  James,  33. 

 Sir  Robert,  38. 

 William,  32. 

Sympill,  William,  32. 
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Synod   of   Argyll   and  Gaelic 

Psalms,  157. 
Syntoun  at  Teviotdale,  Laird  of 

(Cartirhope),  128. 

Table  Linen,  Old,  136. 
Tacksmen  of  Customs,  Summons 

to  produce  books,  131. 
Tailor,  Donald,  32. 
Tails,  men  with,  46. 
Tais,  John,  36. 
Tait,  George,  134. 

 Henry,  39. 

 Jacob,  39. 

 (Purveshill),  James,  127. 

 Jerome,  39,  39. 

 ■  Magdalen,  39. 

 Nicol,  39. 

 Patrick,  39. 

 ■  Peter,  39. 

 Thomas,  39. 

 ?-  William,  39. 

Talyeour,  Patrick,  90. 
Talzefer,  Thomas,  37. 
Tangwick,  39. 
Tarbat,  31. 

Tavernouris,   or  nethir  voltis, 
132. 

Tendale,  Thomas,  38. 
Testament,  32. 

Theatrical  Literature,  Scottish, 
41. 

The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women,  145. 
Thirlestane,  127. 
Thomas,  son  of  Robert,  83. 
Thomasdochter,  Katherine,  39. 

 Marion,  91,  135. 

Thomasson,  Andrew,  39. 

 Christopher,  39. 

  Gilbert,  91. 

 Gregorious,  135. 

■  James,  134. 

— —  Magnus,  134. 

 Mans,  135. 

— — ■  Nicol,  39. 
Thomson,  David,  127. 

 Duncan,  32. 

 ■  Ebenezer,  189. 

 ■  Gawin,  Provost  of  Peblis, 

127. 

 John,  32,  84,  90,  179. 

 Roger,  31. 

 Thomas,  74. 

 William,  85. 

Thownis,  George,  90,  131. 

 Nicol,  90,  90. 

■  ■  Nicol,  Notary,  131. 

 Nicol,  Common  Clerk  of 

Linlithgow,  132. 

 Thomas,  Notary,  132. 

Threepland,     Margaret  (Half 

Logan),  128. 
Thurvaldsdochter  Synnevo,  39. 
Tignum  ct  tectum,  191. 


Tingwall,  39. 

Tithes  of  Perth,  1440,  138. 
Tolmie,  Mr.,  22. 
Tombs  in  St.  John's  Church, 

Perth,  64. 
Torphichine  (Torphichen),  Lord 
of,  James,  90. 

 Preceptor  of,  36. 

Torwode  (Torwood),  31,  35,  35. 
Torwoodhead,  77. 
Touch,  77. 

Tour   between  Edinburgh  and 

the  West,  75. 
Townis.    See  Thownis. 
Traquair,  Ann,  Countess  of,  127. 
Travelling  in  1725,  182. 
Treasurer  of  Linlithgow,  Park, 
Wm,  89. 

 of  Pebles,  127. 

Trent,  Peter,  88. 
Tresta,  91. 
Trinity  Friars,  173. 

  Holy,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 

87. 

Troiswick,  39. 

Trotter,  banker,  117. 

Trumbil  of  Gargunno,  Walter, 
33- 

 .    See  also  Gargunno. 

Trumpour,  John,  102. 
Trupour.    See  Trumpour. 
Tueedie  of  Beild,  Thomas,  127. 

 of  Ringldoors,  David,  127. 

 John,  128. 

Tulchadam,  31,  38. 
Tulibody,  38. 

Tullibardine,  Marquis  of,  22. 
Tulloch,  Arthur,  134. 

 Grizel,  134. 

 John,  134. 

 Robert,  134. 

 Thomas,  134. 

Tunis,  Scots  slaves  at,  66. 
Turkey  Company,  175. 
Turkish  pirates,  66,  172. 
Turnbull,  John,  88. 

 .    See  also  Trumbil. 

Tweeddale,  Earl  of,  John,  127. 

 Sheriff  of,  127. 

 Shyre  of,  Lists,  1678,  etc., 

126. 

Twelve-Pound-Scots  Notes,  14. 
Tynclare,  191. 

Udal  System,  41. 
Ufynlande,  84. 
Umbuith,  133. 
Umgesta,  134. 

Umphray  of  Perry,  Andrew,  91. 

  Andrew,  91. 

 Mr.  William,  01. 

 William,  91. 

Un'baptised  Children,  funerals 

of,  29. 


Unite,  183. 

University  of  Edinburgh,  40. 
Unst,  39. 
Uppersetter,  133. 
Urquhart,  Mr.  Andrew,  Notary, 
21. 

 William,  21,  22. 

Urie,  135. 
Urr,  104. 

Usher  of  Chancery,  160. 

 of  Scots  Parliament  warded, 

161. 

  of  the  Green  Rod,  170. 

  of  the  Scottish  Kings  and 

Parliament,  158. 

 of  the  White  Rod,  158. 

 Thomas  le,  159. 

Utterbuster,  135. 
Uyeasound,  91. 

Vaila,  91. 

Values  of  Marquis  of  Tullibar- 

dine's  effects,  23,  24. 
Veitch,  Jo.,  127. 
Vicar  of  Bressay,  91. 

 of  Linlithgow,  87,  88. 

Vicarage  of  Dundee,  88. 

 presentation  to  a,  31. 

Virgin  Mary's  Altar,  133. 
Virss,  135. 

Vitrifaction  in  Berwickshire,  29. 
Wailzie,  135. 

Walker  of  Coates,  William,  165. 

 Sir  Patrick,  165. 

 Susanna,  189. 

 Trust,  167. 

Walkinshaw,  10. 

 of  Walkinshaw,  James,  10. 
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